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TO MY WIFE 


FOREWORD 


Little further advance can be made in our interpretation of the 
Qur’än or of the life of Muhammad, until an exhaustive study has 
begn made of the vocabulary of the Qur’än. It is interesting to note 
how recent work at Islamic origins, such as that dono by the late 
Professor Horovitz and his pupils at Frankfurt, and in the books of 
Tor Andrae and Karl Ahrens, has tended to run to a discussion of 
vocabulary. The Qur’än is the first Arabie book, for though there 
was earlier poetry, it was not written down till much later, and some 
doubts have been raised as to the genuineness of what did get written 
down. For the interpretation of this first Arabic book, we have been 
content until recently to turn to the classical commentaries, but the 
tendency of the commentators is to interpret the book in the light 
of the Arabic language of their own day, and with few exceptions 
their philological luenbrations are of more interest for the study of 
the development of Muslim thought about the Qur’än, than they are 
for settling the meaning the words must have had for the Prophet 
and for those who listened to his utterances. 

Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall have a Glossary to the 
Qur'an comparable with the great Wörterbücher we have to the Old 
and New Testaments, in which all the resources of philology, epigraphy, 
and textual criticism will be utilized for a thorough investigation of 
the vocabulary of the Qur’in. Meanwhile this present Essay attempts 
to make one small contribution to the subject by studying a number 
of the non-Arabic elements in the Qur’änie vocabulary. 

Emphasis has been placed in recent years on the too long forgotten 
fact that Arabia at the time of Muhammad was not isolated from the 
rest of the world, as Muslim authors would have us believe. There 
was at that time, as indeed for long before, full and constant contact 
with the surrounding peoples of Syria, Persia, and Abyssinia, and 
through intercourse there was a natural interchange of vocabulary. 
Where the Arabs came in contact with higher religion and higher 
civilization, they borrowed religious and cultural terms. This fact 
was fully recognized by the earliest circle of Muslim exegetes, who 
show no hesitation in noting words as of Jewish, Christian, or Iranian 
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origin. Later, under the influence of the great divines, especially 
of ash-Shafit, this was pushed into the background, and an orthodox 
doctrine was elaborated to the effect that the Qur'an was a unique 
production of the Arabic language. The modern Muslim savant, 
indeed, is as a rule seriously distressed by any discussion of the foreign 
origin of words in the Qur'än. 

To the Western student the Jewish or Christian origin of many 
of the technical terms in the Qur’än is obvious at the first glance, 
and a little investigation makes it possible to identify many others. 
These identifications have been made by many scholars whose work 
is scattered in many periodicals in many languages. The present 
Essay is an attempt to gather them up and present them in a form 
convenient for the study of interested scholars both in the East and 
the West. 

The Essay was originally written m 1926, and in its original 
form was roughly four times the size of the present volume. It would 
have been ideal to have published it in that form, but the publishing 
costs of such a work with full discussion and illustrative quotation, 
would have been prohibitive. The essential thing was to place in the 
hands of students a list of these foreign words which are recognized 
as such by our modern scholarship, with an indication of their probable 
origin, and of the sources to which the student may turn for fuller 
discussion. Our own discussion has therefore been cut down to the 
minimum consistent with intelligibility. The same reason has made 
it necessary to omit the Appendix, which consisted of the Arabic 
text, edited from two MSS, in the Royal Library at Cairo, of as-Suyũti's 
al-Muhadhdhab, which is the original treatise at the basis of his 
chapter on the foreign words in the /tgän and of his tractate entitled 
al-Mutawakkui. . 

In making a choice of such references to the old poets as remain, 
it was thought better to retain those used in the older works of reference 
which would be generally accessible to students, rather than make a 
display of learning by references to a host of more modern works 
dealing with the early poetry. In the case of references to Iranian 
sources, however, the author, for lack of library facilities, has been 
compelled to limit himself to the few texts, now somewhat antiquated. 
which were available to him in Cairo. 

No one is more conscious than the author of the limitations of 
his philological equipment for the task. A work of this nature could 
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have been adequately treated only by a Nöldeke, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the literatures of the Oriental languages involved, 
none of us in this generation can emulate. With all its limitations 
and imperfections, however, it is hoped that it may provide a founda- 
tion from which other and better equipped scholars may proceed in the 
important task of investigation of the Qur’änic vocabulary. 

For reasons of general convenience the verse numbering of the 
Qur’än citations is throughout that of Flügel's edition, not the Küfan 
verse numbering followed in the Egyptian standard text. 

The thanks of the author, as of all students interested in Oriental 
research, are due in a special manner to the kindness and generosity 
of H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, which have permitted the 
work to appear in the series published under his august patronage. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY. 


CAIRO. 
December, 1937. 
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INTRODUCTION 


One of the few distinct impressions gleaned from a first perusal of 
the bewildermg confusion of the Qur'an, is that of the amount of 
material therein which is borrowed from the great religions that were 
active in Arabia at the time when the Qur’än was in process of forma- 
tion. From the fact that Muhammad was an Arab. brought up in the 
midst of Arabian paganism and practising its rites himself until well 
on into manhood,! one would naturally have expected to find that 
Islam had its roots deep down in this old Arabian paganism. Tt 
comes, therefore, as no little surprise, to find how little of the religious 
life of this Arabian paganism is reflected in the pages of the Qur'an. 
The names of a few old deities 2; odd details of certain pagan cere- 
monies connected with rites of sacrifice and pilgrimage “; a few deep- 
rooted superstitions connected with Jinn, ete., and some fragments of 
old folk-tales,“ form practically all the traces one can discover therein 
of this ancient religion in the midst of whose devotees Muhammad 
was born and bred. It may be true, as Rudolph insists,5 that in 
many passages of the Qur’än the Islamic varnish only thinly covers 
a heathen substratum, but even a cursory reading of the book makes 
it plain that Muhammad drew his inspiration not from the religions 
life and experiences of his own land and his own people, but from 
the great monotheistic religions which were pressing down into Arabia 
in his day.® Most of the personages who move through the pages of 
the Qur'an, viz. Ibrahim, Misi, Dawid, Sulaiman, Nib, ‘Īsā, are well- 
known Biblical characters. So also the place-names--Babil, Rüm, 
Madyan, Saba‘, and many of the commonest religious terms --Shaitan, 
Tawraly Injil, Sakina, Firdaus, Jahannam, are equally familiar to all 
who know the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. So one is not surprised 


1 Convincing proof of this is found in the statement of the Prophet quoted in 
Yagüt, Mu jar, iii, 664, to the effect that on a certain aveasion be sacrificed a ewe to 
*Uz2a, which he exenses on the ground that at that time he was following the religion 
of his people. 

2 Sūra, liii, 10. 20: Ixxı, 22, 23. 

3 ii, 153; xxii, 28-30; v. 1-4; xvii, 47. 

4 Such as those of ‘Ad and Thamid. 

n Abhängigkeit, 26, n. 9. His reference here is to Süras exiii, cxiv in particular, 
but the statement ia true of many passages elsewhere. 

© Notdeke-Selwally, ii, 121: Buhl, #7, u, 1006 ; Ahrens, Makammed als Religions. 
stifter, 22 ff. 
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at the judgment of some of the earlier investigators, such as Marracci, 
Prodromus, i, 41: “Ita ut Alcoranus sit mixtura trium legum, seu 
religionum, Hebraicae, Christianae, et Israeliticae, additis paucis 
quisquillis, quae e cerebro suo Mahumetus extraxit,” 

Closer examination of the question reveals even further and more 
detailed correspondences than these which appear on the surface,! and 
forces on one the conviction that not only the greater part of the 
religious vocabulary, but also most of the cultural vocabulary of the 
Qur'an is of non-Arabic origin. The investigation of the “ Fremd- 
wörter of the Qur’än thus becomes a question of primary importance 
for the study of the origins of Islam, for as Hirschfeld remarkas : “ One 
of the principal difficulties before us is... to ascertain whether an 
idea or expression was Muhammad’s spiritual property or borrowed 
from elsewhere, how he learnt it and to what extent it was altered to 
suit his purposes. By tracing these words back to their sources we 
are able to estimate to some extent the influences which were working 
upon Muhammad at various periods in his Mission, and by studying 
these religious terms in their native literature contemporary with 
Muhammad, we can sometimes understand more exactly what he 
himself means by the terms he uses in the Qur'an. 


Quite early in the history of Islam, Muslims themselves were 
confronted with the perplexing problem of these foreign words, for it 
presented itself immediately they were called upon to face the task of 
interpreting their Scripture. With the death of the Prophet and the 
cutting off of the fountain of revelation, came the necessity of collecting 
the scattered fragments of this Revelation and issuing them in book 
form. Then as the Qur’än thus collected became recognized as the 
ultimate source of both religion and law, there came the necessity of 
interpretation.“ The primary source of such interpretation was the 
immediate circle of the Prophet's Companions, who were naturally 


2 Vide Rudolph, Abhängigkeit des Qorans von Judenthum und Christenthum, 1922, 
and Ahrens, Christliches im Qoran, 1930. 

2 New Researches, p. 4. 

3 The popular Muslim account of the collection is given in as. Suyũti. 7/7, 135, and 
in many other well-known works, e.g. Fihrist, 24: Ya'qābi, Historia, ii, 152; Ibn 
al-Athir, Chronicon (ed, Tornberg), ii, 279; iii, 86. Ser also Noldeke-Sehwally, ii, II ff., 
and the criticism in Caetani, Annali, vii, pp. 407-418. 

* Goldziher, Richtungen, 55 ff. 
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supposed to know best what the Prophet meant in many of his revela- 
tions 1; so the tendency grew in later days to trace back all explana- 
tions to this circle, with the result that we frequently find various 
conflicting opinions traced back through different chains of authorities 
to the same person.? 

Now it is conceivable that there may have been correct tradition 
from the Prophet himself in many cases as to the interpretation of some 
of thg strange words that mect us in the Qur'an, but if so, it is evident 
that this tradition was soon lost,? for by the time the classical exegetes 
came to compile their works there was a bewildering entanglement 
of elaborate lines of conflicting tradition as to the meaning of these 
words, all emanating from the same small circle of the Prophet's 
immediate Companions, Numerous examples of thts can be found 
on almost every page of the great Commentaries of at-Tabari, al- 
Baghawi, or ar-Räzi, but a typical case may be cited here in 
illustration. 

Thrice in the Qur'an 4 we find mention of a people called Säbians, 


3» Lal, who with the Jews and Christians (i. o. the AKI Jah. and 


the Mayians, receivespecial recognitionand favour. Yetastotheidentity 
of these Sabians we find among the authorities the widest divergences. 
Thus at-Tabari, in commenting on ii, 59, tells us that some held that 
they were a community without a religion, others said they were a 
monotheistic sect hut without a Book ora Prophet: others said they 
worshipped angels, and others that they were a community of the 


People of the Book who followed the Zabir (3 9 Ih, a the Jews followed 


the Taurah and the Christians the ajii. Later writers have a still 
greater-varicty of opinions about them, that they were star-worshippers, 
descendants of the people of Noah, or some sect midway between 


1 Quite early we find popular opinion claiming that only the Companions, or 
followers of Companions, were capable of giving correct interpretationa of the diflieul- 
ties of the Qur'an. 

2 ag. in commenting on qd in xviii, 8, af-Tabart gives as lines of tradition alt 
going back to Ibn ‘Abbas ta prove that Rayim means a cillage, a valley, n writing, 
or a mountain. Thus we are fareed to conclude either that Ibn ‘AlLbaa in a very 
unsafe authority whose opinion on the meaning of important words varied consider- 
whly at different times, or that the linen of tradition are worthless, 

3 Lista of interpretations coming froin the Prophet himself are given by some 
writers, e.g. au-Nuyüti, /igän, 918 ff. (and see Goldziher, Richtungen, 64), but such 
have little value. 

li. 69; v. 73; xxii, 17. 
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Jews and Christians, or between Jews and Magians—and in all these 
cases the chains of tradition go back, of course, to the immediate 
circle of the Prophet. It would seem almost incredible that when the 
Qur'an grants special privilege and protection to four communities 
ag true believers, no exact tradition as to the identity of one of these 
communities should have survived till the time when the Traditionists 
and Exegetes began their work of compilation. The facts, however. 
are plain, and if so much uncertainty existed on so important a mgtter 
as the identity of a protected community, one can imagine how the 
case stands with regard to unimportant little details which are of 
profound interest to the philologist to-day, but which, in the early 
days of Islim, had no doctrinal or political significance to bring them 
prominently before the attention of the Muslim savants. 

The traditional account of the development of Qur’änic exegesis,! 
of which this problem of the foreign words forms a part, makes it 
begin with Ibn ‘Abbas, a cousin of the Prophet, whom later writers 
consider to have been the greatest of all authorities on this subject.’ 


He is called the 4 ) äl Ole . „the — orsea ofQur’änie science, the 


aY! Rabbi of the Community, and many traditions give wonder- 


ful accounts of his vast erudition and infallible scholarship.? Modern 
scholarship, however, has not been able to endorse this judgment,“ 
and looks with considerable suspicion on most traditions going back 
to Ibn ‘Abbas. It would seem, however, that he had access to stores 
of information supplied by Jewish converts such as Ka‘b b. Mati ® 
and Wahb b. Munabbih,® so that frequently, although his own interpre- 
tation of a word or verse may be of little value, the material he produces 


from these authorities with the phrase =e wes cte., may be of the 
first importance. Tradition also credits Ibn Abbäs with founding a 


1 as-Suyati, Jig, 908 ff., gives an account of the carliest exegesis of the Qur än. 
Goldziher, Richtungen, chaps. i and ii. 

2 Ergilt ats Ubermengch destufsir,” as Goldziher neatly expressesit, Richtungen, 65. 

3 See an-Nawawi, 351-4; Ibn Hnjar's Thi, ii, 802-813 (and Kémil, 566-9, for 
examples of his authoritative explanatian). 

« Siddiqi, 12, 13, treats him with more deference than is merited. An illustrat ing 
the opinion of modern scholarship, we may note the judgment of three very different 
savanta: Buhl, #7, i, 20; Noldeke, Sketches, p. 108; Sacto, Credenze, p. viii. 

2 Usually called Ka'b al-Ahbär. See an-Nawawi, 523 ; Ibn Hajar, iii, 635-639 ; 
EI, ii, 582, 

t See an-Nawnwi, 619. 
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School of Qur'änic Exegesis, and gives him several famous pupils, 
notable among whom were Mujähid,! Ikrima, Ibn Jubair,3 ‘Ata’,4 
and Ibn Abi Rabäh.® It is probable that all these men had more or 
less contact with Ibn ‘Abbas, but it is hardly correct to think of them 
as pupils of his in this science or as carrying on his tradition as a 
School in the way we speak of the pupils of the great Jewish Doctors, 
Any student of the Tafsir will have noticed how much of the traditional 
exegesis is traced back to this group, much of it possibly quite correctly, 
and this is particularly true of the statements as to the foreign words in 
the Qur'än,® so that al-Jawiliqi at the commencement of his M uarrab? 
can shield himself behind their authority from any accusation of 
unorthodoxy. 

It is clear that in the earliest circle of exegetcs it was fully recognized 
and frankly admitted that there were numerous foreign words in the 
Qur'an. Only a little later, however, when the dogma of the eternal 
nature of the Qur'an was being elaborated, this was as strenuously 
denied, so that al-Jawäligi can quote on the other side the statement 
of Abū ‘Ubaida ê as given by al-Hasan - I heard Abii ‘Ubaida say 
that whoever pretends that there is in the Qur'an anything other than 
the Arabic tongue has made a serious charge against God, and he 
quoted the verse: ‘Verily we have made it an Arabic Qur'an.’ * 
The question is discussed by many Muslim writers, and is excellently 
summarized by as-Suyütiin the Introduction to his treatise Al-Muhadh- 
hab, and further in chap. xxxviit of his TUN? (Calcutta ed., pp. 314 - 
326). The discussion is of sufficient interest to engage our attention here. 


2 Mujahid b, Jabr died in a.D. 719 at the age of 83. See an. Nawawl, 540; adh- 
Dhahabi, i, 14. 

2 He was a Berber slave of Ibu ‘Abbas anid died about a.D. 723 at the age of 80. 
He is said to have travellel widely in Iräq, Khorasin, Egypt, and S. Arabia, Sen 
an-Nawawi, 431; Yägüt, /rehüd, v, 62 ff.; adh-Dhahabi, 1, 14. 

2 Said [bn Jubair died in 4.0. 713 at the age of 49. Ser wlh-Dhahabi,i, II: nu- 
Nawawi, 278, 

4 AUG b. Yasir died in 4. b. 712. Seo an-Nawawi, 424; adh-Dbahahi, i. 13. 

5 ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah died in A. b. 733, See an-Nawawi, 422 - adh-Dhaluvbi, , 16. 

® A glance at as-Suyiti’s Mutnoakkili will ser vo to shaw how large a proportion 
of the foreign words he treats are traced back to the authority of one or other of 
the members of this circle. 


7 Ed. Sachau, p. 4, quoted also by al-Khafäji, 3. TC cpl ge 5333 v yl Jb 
wh old 8 op SEAT Gel j pasty 4 Sy ales. 

t Abū ‘Ubaida Ma'mar b. at-Muthanna, the great Humanist of the reign of Harün 
ar-Rashid, whe was of Judneo-Persian ongin and a student of the rare words 
in Arabic. See Fihrist, 53, 54: Ibn Khalllkän, iti, $88; al-Anbäri, Tabaqit al- 
Udaba’, 137; an-Nawawi, 748; Siddiqi, Studien, 29. i 

° as-Buyüti, Jigäs, 315, gives the tradition a little differently. 
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It appears that in the Schools a majority of authorities were 
against the existence of foreign words in the Qur’än. “The Imäms 
differ, says as-Suyüti (Zig, 314) “as to the occurrence of foreign words 
in the ee , but the majority, among whom are the Imam ash- 
Shafi‘i,! and Ibn Jarir,? and Abii ‘Ubaida, and the Qadi Abi Bakr, 
and Ibn Färis,* are against their occurrence therein.” The funda- 
mental argument of these authorities is that the Qur’än in many 
passages refers to itself as an Arabic Qur’än,5 and they lay particular 

— Firg 7 — * a — 
stress on the . 44; 7 „ . Gis L 


“er 


at — r * 


} — — > 
we) 3 ail! cles “Now had we made ita 


foreign Qur’än they would have said—Why are its signs not made 
plain? Is it foreign and Arabic? The Qur'an thus lays stress on 
the fact that this revelation has been sent down in a form 


which the Arabs will easily understand.) PA, and how, 


This is the great Jurist who died in A. p. 820. He seems ta have been 
particularly vehement in his denial of the existence of non-Arabic elements in the 
Qur’än, for as-Suyüti says Ali Mull ue l is mi ae („g. 315). 

? This is n$-Tabarl, tho well: known commentator, whoso full name was Abii Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Jarir at-Tabari (a.D. 838-923), whom as-Suydti frequontty quotes under 
the name Ibn Jarir. The reference here is to his great Commentary in the Introduc- 
tion to which he treats of this question of Fremdwarter “. 

3 This is in all probability the Qädi Abi Bakr al-Baqitini whose book ol AU heel 
ar-Suyüti mentions among his sources for the compilation of the Itgän, cf. Iiq, 14. 

4 Abi'l-Husain Ahmad b. Faris of Qazwin, also very frequently quoted by 
an-Suyüti both in the Jiqān and in the Muzhir as well as in his smaller works. See 
Yaqiit's Irshad, ii, 6, and for his works, Fihrist, 80; Häjji Khalifa, 770; and Flugel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber (Leipzig, 1862), p. 246. 

sog. Wr b. xii, 2: xxxix, 29; xli, 2. 44; xln, 5; xlui, 2; . bl] xvi, 
105 ; xxvi, 195 ; xlvi, II: E |S xiii, 37. 

® Some points in this translation need a note, First, the Y * is usually rendered 
aa unless and tho sentence left an unfinished onc. In Qur’änio Arabic, however, 
seems to be used frequently as a simple interrogative (ef. Reckendorf, Syntaæ, p. 35; 
Noldeke, Neue Beiträge, p. ou and Tab. on this verse expressly takes it as meaning 
J Aa U properly means signs’, that rendering has been left hore though this 
is ono of the passages where it approaches very near its later sense of verses. Tho 
concluding words are capable of many interpretations, tho usual being to contrast 
the clauses as, Is it a foreign Qur'an and they to whom it is sent Arabs ?” or “Is 
it a foreign Qur'an and he who speaks an Arab? 

7 xhii, 2; xii, 2, ete. 
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they ask, could the Arabs have been expected to understand it, 
were it sent down in a non-Arabic tongue ? 1 

Others took a different line of argument, and claimed that the 
existence of foreign words in the Qur’än would be a reflection on the 
sufficiency of Arabic as a medium for the divine revelation. The 
Qur’än, said the theologians, is the final and most perfect of divine 
revelations, and Allah naturally chose to reveal the final revelation in 
the most perfect of all languages, so how can one pretend that Arabic 
was lacking in the necessary religious vocabulary, and that Allah 
had to borrow Nabataean or Persian or Syriac words to express His 
purpose ? as-Suyüti (Ztg, 315) quotes Ibn Faris as representative of this 
attitude. “ Ibn Faris said that if there is therein anything from a 
language other than Arabic that would raise a suspicion that Arabic 
was imperfect as compared with other tongues, so that it had to come 
in a language they did not know.” If asked to account for the fact 
that the early authorities had great difficulty in explaining certain 
words which they were forced to conclude must be of foreign origin, 
a thing which would hardly have been likely were they ordinary 
Arabic words, the advocates of this view reply that the Arabic language 
is so rich and copious that it is practically beyond the powers of any 
ordinary mortal to encompass all its variety,? so it is no wonder if 
certain words were strange to the interpreters. In illustration of this 
they refer to a tradition that Ibn ‘Ahbäs was uncertain about the 


meaning of the word 5 until one day he overheard two desert Arabs 
g y 


quarrelling over a well, when suddenly one of them said \g ‚es u, and 


immediately its meaning became elear.? If further asked how the 
Prophet could have known all these words, they quote the dictum of 


1 Dvotak reminds us (Fremdwörter, 5) that Muhammad himself used these words 
lay GT A to reply to the charge of his contemporaries that a foreigner instructed 
him (xvi, 105; xxv, 5; xliv, 13), his argument being—what he hears from this 
forcignet is a foreign tongue, whereas he himself understands only Arabic. Yet the 
Qur’än is Arabic which they understand perfectly, so their charge is false, for how 
could they understand the Qur’än if it were composed of what ho learned from this 
foreigner? This argument does not seem to have had much effect in convincing the 
Mercans to whom it was addressed {ace Osborn, {slam under the Arabs, 20, 21), though 
later Muslim theoiogians regarded it as conclusive. 

= So as-Suyiiti, Jig, 315: „EI e BF 0 Yy -,; 
uki, 

3 Vide Baid, on vi, 14. 
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ash-Shafi't, % YI A E “None but a Prophet thoroughly 


comprehends a language. 

The authority of the great philologers, however, carried much 
weight, and many were fain to admit that Ibn ‘Abbas and his successors 
must have been right in stating that certain words were Abyssinian, 
or Persian, or Nabataean, and yet they were very unwilling to grant 
that Arabic was thus confessedly imperfect.” To meet the difficulty 
they came forward with the suggestion that these were odd cases of 
coincidence where Arabic and these other tongues happened to use 
the same word for the same thing, but which in the case of Arabic 
happened to be used for the first time in the Qur'an. This, curiously 
enough, is the position taken by at-Tabari in his Tafsir,? and is even 
seriously defended at the present day by the ultra-orthodox in spite 
of the overwhelming weight of the probabilities against such a series 
of coincidences, not to speak of the definite linguistic evidence of 
borrowing on the part of Arabic. 

This line of argument was not one which was likely to commend 
itself to many of the more instructed Muslim savants, so we are not 
surprised to find others taking up a more likely-looking position and 
claiming that in cases where the two languages agree, it is the 
Abyssinian or Nabataean, or Syriac, or Persian which has borrowed 
from Arabic. Since Arabic is the most perfect and richest of all 
languages, they argued, it is much more likely that the surrounding 
peoples would have borrowed vocabulary from the Arabs than that: 
the Arabs took over words from them. This, as-Suyüti tells us, was the 


1 The reference is to ash-Shafit's Risdle (Cairo, 1312}, p. 13. See further on this 
point, Dvoräk, Fremde, 10, with his references to Goldziher, ZUG, xxvi, 768. 
There are several traditions as to Muhammad's great linguistic attainments, and he 
In said to have been particularly skilled in Ethiopic; ef. Goldziher, op. cit., 770. 
Perhaps the most curious of these traditions ix that in Kanz, ii, 41, that the language 
of Ishmacl was a lost tongue but that Gabriel came and instructed Muhammad 
therein. 

This jealousy for the perfection of their language In chararteristically Oriental. 
An interesting example of it from a Syriac writer will be found in Budge’s Cave of 
Treasures, 1928, p, 132. 

Cairo ed. of 1923, vol.i, pp. 6-9, on which see Loth in ZOMG, xxxv, 595. as-Suyüti, 
ig, 315, aummarized his view; Said Ibn Jarir—What is handed down from Ibn 
‘Abbas and others on the interpretation of words vf the Qur än to tho effect that 
they are Persian or Abyssinian or Nabataean, ete., only represents cases where there 
in coincidence among the languages, so that the Arabs, Peraians, and Abyssinians 
happen to usc the same word.” There is an excellent example of this lino of argument 
in ae-Sijistant, 111. 
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opinion of Shaidhala. Said Abü’l-Ma‘ali ‘Azizi b. Abd al-Malik, 
these words are found in the Arabic language for it is the widest of 
languages and the most copious in vocabulary, so it is possible that it 
was the first to use these words which others then adopted.” 2 

The swing of the pendulum in the opposite direction is represented 
at its furthest extreme by those who say that the very fact of the 
Qur'an being in Arabic is a proof that it is not a Divine Book, for had 
it been a heavenly revelation it would have come down in one of the 
Holy tongues, i.e. Hebrew or Syriac. Unfortunately, we know little 
about the supporters of this opinion, but the fact that at-Tabari con- 
siders it necessary to refute them would seem to show that they 
exercised no inconsiderable influence in certain circles. Such an 
extreme position, however, was never likely to gain general acceptance, 
and the popular view among such as were constrained to admit the 
conclusions of the philologers as to the existence of foreign words in 
the Qur’an, was that this was not strange in view of the fact that the 
Qur'an is the final revelation. The Qur'an itself states that when a 
Prophet was sent to any people he preached in the language of that 
people so as to be understood by them. Thus, e.g. we read in xiv, 4, 

— — ê . f 
ne Gs 75 gl YI J geo or . „ and we 


— — 


have sent no Prophet save in the tongue of his own people that (his 
message) might be plain to them. So it is obvious that the Qur'an, 
being sent to the Arab people, must be in Arabic, but since it sums 
up and completes all previous revelations, it is only to be expected 
that technical terms of Hebrew and Syriac or other origin which 
were used in previous revelations should be included in this final 
revelation. Moreover, as the Qur'in is intended for all peoples, one 
should not be surprised to find in it something from all languages, a 


lje, Shaidhala, whom as-Suviiti frequently quotes among his authorities, ride 
Tig, 13; Madaw, 45, 2 7t%j, 315. 

a at-Tabari quotes in favour of this nen the savant Abi Maikara at- Tah al-Inlil. 
whom as-Suyati, 779, 316, also quotes, addmg that Sa‘id b. Inbair and Wahh. b. Munab- 
hih were of the same opinion, and that Tim an-Naqih claimed that one of the niles 
of the Qur'an distinguishing it above alt other Scriptures, ia that while it was revealed 
in the tongue of the people to whom it was first sent, it alzo contains much of tho 
tongues of the three great Empires of Roum. Persia, and Abyssinia, Dvotik, Fremdo, 
II, 12, points out that some Muslin writers have illustrated this point by taking 
the tradition of the seven 3 ‚I to refer to seven different languages from whoxo 
vocabulary something 18 used in the Quran. Here, however, there is no question of 
languages but of different Arab dialects (ef. as-Suyiti, /tg, 110; Ihn al-Athir, 
Nihaya, i, 250, 251), so this ts really irrelevant to the discussion. 
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point which is sometimes emphasized by a reference to the claim that 
the Qur’än contains all previous knowledge, and information about 
everything, which would not be true if it did not contain all 
languages.! Obviously all of all languages was not contained, but 
what was sweetest, most pleasant, and most suitable.“ 

The most sensible statement on this whole question, however, is that 
suggested by as-Suyüti, Itg, 316, and expounded by ath-Tha‘älibi ? in 
his Kitab al- Jud hir, i, 17: In my opinion the truth of the matter 
is this. The Qur’än is in plain Arabic containing no word which is 
not Arabic or which cannot be understood without the help of some 
other language. For these (so-called foreign) words belonged to the 
(language of the) ancient Arabs, in whose tongue the Qur'an was 
revealed, after they had had contact with other languages through 
commercial affairs and travel in Syria and Abyssinia, whereby the 
Arabs took over foreign words, altering some of them by dropping 
letters or lightening what was heavy in the foreign form. Then they 
used these words in their poetry and conversation so that they became 
like pure Arabic and were used in literature and thus oceur in the 
Qur'an. So if any Arab is ignorant about these words it is like his 
ignorance of the genuine elements of some other dialect, just as Ibn 
‘Abbas did not know the meaning of Fair, etc. Thus the truth is that 
these words were foreign, but the Arabs made use of them and 
Arabicized them, so from this point of view they are Arabic. As for 
at-Tabari’s opinion that in these tases the two languages agree word 
for word, it is far-fetched, for one of them is the original and the other 
a derivative as a rule, though we do not absolutely rule out coincidence 
in a few exceptional cases.” ~ 

If challenged as to how, on this view, the Qur'an could he called) Í P 


= 13 au plain Arabie Qur'an”, its defenders reply with as-Suyüti,® 
that the presence of a few foreigu words therein no more makes it 


1 au-Suyüti, Fig, 316—an opinion which is quoted also by al-Khafaji, 3 and 4. 
See also IT., 322. 

* As as-Suyütt says: O all NN la Siy El (= a J ot. 

3 This is not the famous philologer whose Figh al-Lughe we shall have occasion 
to quote frequently in the course of our work, but a N. African excgete ‘Abd ar-Rahmän 
ath-Tha‘alibi, whose Tafsir was published in four volumes at Algiers in 1905. 

t Ho al-dawiliqi, Mu'arrab, 5, says: Sao Sl e ght pe why Al ode yl 
U mia J get be Lye hs cb leit oll 4 chai 
N a sentiment which is echoed by al-Khafaji. 5 Jtg, 315. 
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non-Arabie than the presence of many Arabic words in a Persian ode 


makes the ode non-Persian. In any case the reference of crak a ye is 


to the Qur'an as a whole, and not to individual words in it. as-Suyüti 
even finds one authority + who considered that the presence in the 


Qur’änofsuch words us O * and A. for fine silk brocade, 


Aves) and huss for precious spices, aol and G. bl. ete., for other 


articles of luxury and civilization, is a proof of the excellence of the 
Qur’än, for the Qur'an was to tell men of the best things and thus could 
not be bound down and limited by the rude civilization of the Arabs of 
the Jähiliyya. Naturally the pre-Islamic Arabs had not words for 
many things belonging to the higher stage of civilization to which the 
Qur’än was to lead them, and it was only natural that the Qur’än 
should use the new words that were necessary to describe the new 
excellences, words which indeed were not unknown to many of the 
Arabs of the Jähiliyya who had come into contact with the civilization 
of Persia and of Roum. 

So as-Suyüti concludes with al-Jawäligi and Um al-Jauzi that both 
parties to the quarrel are right.2 The great philologers were right in 
claiming that there are foreign words in the Qur'an, for in regard to 


origin (hol) these words are Persian or Syrian or Abyssinian. But the 


Imam ash-Shafi'T and his followers are also right, for since these words 
have been adopted into the Arabic language and polished by the 
tengttes of the Arabs, they are indeed Arabic. So we can comfortably 


conclude—4a ze ig! Jo) — dl „42 k- as 
doled 1 J ys Gale „. 
Turning now to the question of the languages from which these 


1 J.. 316, 317. 

2 fig, 318, and al-Jawaliqi, Mx‘arrad, 5. The reference to Ibn al Jauzi ix doubtless 
to bis Funün al-Afnän, which as-Suyiiti often quoten, cf. Jtg, 13, and ATutnzZ⁰ 44. 

2 Note as-Suyüti's quotation on this point from Aba ‘Ubaid al-Qäsim b. Sallam, 
a quotation which is alse given with slight verbal alterations in 74, i, 9, as from 
Aba ‘Ubaida. 
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borrowed words came, we find thatas-Suyüti,! whose classification is the 
most complete that has come down to us, divides them in the Muta- 
wakkili into the following classes 


(i) Words borrowed from Ethiopie TERS SL) 
(ii) Words borrowed from Persian ( „all alll) 
(iii) Words borrowed from Greek 4 3 I FRA) 
(iv) Words borrowed from Indian (A aid 4 
(v) Words borrowed from Syriac (ash p) anil) 
(vi) Words borrowed front Hebrew ( all FRA); 

(vii) Words borrowed from Nabataean (A aJ) 

(viii) Words borrowed from Coptie (dl! EAN) 
(ix) Words borrowed from Turkish aS Al al) 
(x} Words borrowed from Negro (2 F) | ah 


(xi) Words borrowed ſron Berber 4 J N aa) 


Tt is obvious at the first glance that much of this is mere guess- 
work, and equally obvious that the philologers whom as-Suyüti quotes 
had frequently very littic conception of the meaning of the linguistic 
terms they use. It is necessary, therefore, to inquire a little more 
closely into what may have been meant by these terms and what may 
have been the possibilities of Arabic having drawn on any of these 
languages for religious and cultural vocabulary. 


(i) Abyssinian.—Philologically, Ethiopic, the ancient language of 
Abyssinia, is the most closely related to Arabic of all the Semitic 
tongues; Ethiopic and Arabic, with the languages of the S. Arabian 


i Sprenger's list, Foreign Worda Occurring in tho Qoran,” in JASB, xxi (1852), 
pp. 108-114, is taken from his MS. of as-Suyüti's Al-Muhadhdhad. 
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inscriptions, being grouped together as South Semitic as opposed to 
the North Semitic group. The modern Abyssinian languages, and 
particularly Amharic, have in some respects diverged very considerably 
from the ancient Ge’ez, but it was presumably this ancient language 
with which the Arabs were in contact in pre-Islamic days and during 
Muhammad's lifetime. These contacts, as a matter of fact, were 
fairly close. For some time previous to the birth of Muhammad the 
southegn portion of Arabia had been under Abyssinian rule, and 
tradition relates that Muhammad was born in the Year of the Elephant, 
when Mecca was saved from the Abyssinian army which marched 
up under Abraha to destroy the city, It is practically certain that 
there were trade relations between Abyssinia and Arabia at a much 
earlier period than the Axumite occupation of Yemen,? and that 
friendly relations continued in spite of the Year of the Elephant is 
clear from the fact that Muhammad is said to have sent his persecuted 
followers to seek refuge in Abyssinia,? and that the Meccan merchants 
employed a bady of mercenary Abyssinian troops.* 

That Muhammad himself had personal contact with people who 


spoke 1. *. seems to be indicated from the fact that tradition 


tells us that his first nurse was an Abyssinian woman, Umm Aiman,“ 
that the man he chose as first Muezzin in Islam was Bilal al-Uobashi, 
and the tradition already noted that the Prophet was particularly 
skilled in the Ethiopic language." 

Abyssinian slaves appear to have been not uncommon in Mecca 
after the rout of the famous army of the Elephant,’ and it would not 
have been difficult for Muhammad in his boyhood to have learned 
many words of religious significance from such sources.“ It must 


Wat Tabari, Annales, i. 926 ff.: Ibn Hishaın, 25 ff.; al-Maa'idi, Marij, iii. 157, 
and sce particularly Nuideke's Sasımiden, 186 fl. 

2 F, i, 119, and Lammens, Zr Mecqur, 281 fr. 

2 This wasin A. b. 616, and is known an the First Hijm, cf. at-Pubari, Annales, i, 
1181. Dyoräk, Freindte, 25, woukl derive some of the Ethiopic elements in the Qur'an 
from the two Abyssinian migrations, but this is hardiy likely. 

t Lammens, “ Les Ahäbish. in J. A, xie Ser., vol. viii, 1016, p. 425 fl. 

3 Abal-Fida, Vite Mohammeris, p. 2, an-Nawawi, 758, 

t Infra, p. 8. al-Khafaji, ITI, under & gives an example of the Prophet'n 
use of Ethiopie. 

? Azraki, p. 97. Sce also Easay Lin Lammens L'Arubie occidentale avant U Ilegire. 
Beyrouth, 1928. 

® Sprenger, Moh, und der Koran, p. 54, suggests that the mentar referred to in 
Rūra, xvi, 105, xxv, 5. 6, may have been an Abyasinian. 
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also be borne in mind that during the Axumite occupation of S. Arabia 
many Ethiopic words of cultural significance may have come into 
current use in Arabia through commercial and political intercourse. 

(ü) Persian.—The contacts between Arabia and the Sasanian 
Empire of Persia were very close in the period immediately preceding 
Islam. The Arab Kingdom centring in al-Hira on the Euphrates had 
long been under Persian influence and was a prime centre for the 
diffusion of Iranian culture among the Arabs,? and in the titanic 
struggle between the Sasanian and Byzantine Kmpires, where al-Hira 
had been set against the kingdom of Ghassän, other Arab tribes 
became involved and naturally came under the cultural influence of 
Persia.“ The court of the Lakhmids at al-Hira was in pre-Islamic times 
a famous centre of literary activity. The Christian poet ‘Adi b. Zaid 
lived long at this court, as did the almost-Christian al-A‘shä, and 
their poenis are full of Persian words.4 Other poets also, such as 
Tarafa ond his uncle Mutalammis, Al-Harith b. Hilliza, ‘Amr b. 
Kulthüm, etc., had more or less connection with al-Hira,“ while in 
some accounts we find ‘Abid b. al-Abras and others there. There is 
some evidence to suggest that it was from al-Hira that the art of 
writing spread to the rest of the Arabian peninsula.* But not only 
along the Mesopotamian arca was Persian influence felt. It was a 
Persian general and Persian influence which overthrew the Abyssinian 
suzerainty in 8. Arabia during Muhammad's lifetime,“ and there is 
even a suspicion of Persian influence in Mecca itself. How far Persian 
cultural influence penetrated the peninsula we have little means of 
telling, but it will be remembered that one of Muhammad's rivals was 


1 It has been noted by more than one scholar that the terms connected with sea- 
faring and sea-borne trade seein to he greatly influenced by Ethiopic. Andrae, 
Ursprung, 15, speaking of this Axumito ocenpation says: Mit den neten Herr- 
sehern kamen aber sicher auch Geistliche heruber, und wir durfen annehmen, dass 
eine grosse Zahl der äthiopischen Lelnworter ala Bezeichnung für kultische und 
religiöse Dinge, die uns im Koran begegnen, während dieser Periode ihren Weg in 
den arabischen Sprachschatz gefunden haben.” 

1 Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lukhmiden in ul-Hira, passim, and Siddiqi, 76. 

3 We even hear of Arabs in that region becoming Zoroastrians, vide note on Saw 
in Niddiqi, 79. 

4 Ibn Qutaiba, Shi‘r, 136 f. Siddiqi, 82 ff., gives examples from other poets 
showing how great waa the Perainn influence on the poetry of that period. 

+ Nicholson, Literary History, p. 107, and Shanqiti’s introduction to the Afu‘allagad, 
Cairo, 1338. 

© Rothstein, Lakhmiden, 27. 

T at-Tubari, Annales, i, 948 ff.; Ibn Hishim, 41-6; Hamza, Annales, 130; and 
sco Spiegel, Eraninche Altertumskunde, iii, 454. 
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an-Nadr b. al-Harith, who frequently drew away the Prophet's 
audiences by his tales of Rustam and Isfandiyär.! 


By (- i the Muslim writers obviously mean the later Persian 


language which was known to them when Persia had long been an 
important part of the Islamic Empire, but the language which would 
have been known in Arabia in pre-Islamic times, the language with 
which Muhammad himself may have come in contact, was Pahlavi,“ 
the official language of the Sasanian Empire (A. b. 226-640).* This 
Pahlavi was a curious language whose written form was strangely 
compounded with Semitic elements, but which in its spoken form 
doubtless represented a more archaie form of the Persian we find in 
the later Muslim literature of Persia, though with a greater admixture 
of Semitic words. 

The fact that the pre-Islamic and early Muslim contacts with 
Persia were with a people using Middle and not Modern Persian has 
frequently been forgotten by Oriental investigators into the foreign 
elements in Arabic. Thus Addai Sher on p. 4 of the Introduction to 


his study 4)” all 4.— all bw! AS in detailing the changes 
which Persian words have undergone in passing into Arabic, complains 


that the Arabs frequently added u T ora Ot the end of words, e.g. 


— A 


they wrote oe) > or ( for the Persian Ab jg , and 2 3 


or > » for the Persian 4 0. In such cases, of course, the Arabic 


er 3 represents the Pahlavi suffix g k, which in Modern Persian 
becomes ò after a short vowel, but is dropped after a long vowel, as 
in 4 beside Arm. Sphymuh from Phlv. apay. A good example 


1 Ibn Hishäm, 235, 236, and see Blochet in RHR, xl, 20 ff. Nadr is auppored to be 
the person referred to in Sūra xxxi, 5, 

1 Or Middle Persian, as the philologists prefer to call it, sec Salemann in Geiger 
and Kuhn's Grundriss, 1, and Noldeke, Zum Mittelpersischen,” in WZK M, xvi, 1-12. 

3 Haug. Essay on the Pahlavi Language,” p. 33 in Pt; Herzfeld, Kasay on 
Pahlevi,” in Patkul:, pp. 52-73. 

1 Vide Haug, Les on Pahlavi, p. 117, and Blochet in Rerue Sémitigue, iv, 267. 
“Note sur l'arabisation dea mots persana,” 
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of this oceurs in the Qur’än in the word ù zul, where the Persian 


word isə | and the Arabic O and Persian a represent a Pahlavi 
4 which appears again very clearly in the Syriac hyata] and 
Armenian puma puh, which are borrowed from the same Pahlavi word. 

It is unfortunate that the Middle Persian literature which has 
survived to our own time has survived only in late copies, but we have 
every reason to believe, as in the similar case of the Hebrew codices 
of the O.T., that the MSS. in our hands represent the genuine ancient 
books very faithfully. What is even more unfortunate is that so 
little of the Pahlavi literature has come down to us. It will be noticed 
in any treatment of the Persian element in early Arabic that there 
are many cases where there can be little doubt that we are dealing 
with words borrowed from an Iranian source, but where the only 
form which can be quoted in comparison is from Modern Persian, 
the older form from which the word would have been derived not 
having survived in the remnants of the Pahlavi literature which have 
come down to our day.! 


as-Suyiiti sometimes refers to Persian by the definite title dm 5 


é 
and sometimes by the more indefinite 4. Í, which like 42 he also 


frequently uses as meaning nothing more than foreign.2 There is no 
ground, however, for thinking that any distinction of dialect is meaut 
to be indicated by the varying use of these terms. 


(it) Greek. —as-Suyütt uses two terms for Greek in his discussion of 
the foreign words, viz. 4— and 45 U . Thus in discussing the word 
re Jin Iq, 321, he tells us that Shaidhala said it was 4 4), whereas 
on the same page in connection with the word (g he quotes Shaidhala 
again as saying that the word was au is . Dvorak, Fremdw, 20, thinks 


that a distinction is being made here between ancient and medieval 


It is possible that u fuller acquaintance with Pahlavi would enable us to explain 
a number of strange terma in the Qur’än for which at present we have no solution. 
* See the discussion on the use of these terma in Dvohik, Fremdw, 20, 21. 
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Greek, and that when the word aul is used we are to understand 


the ancient Classical Greek, whereas in contradistinction to this 4. 3, 


stands for Byzantine Greek, When, however, we come to examine 
the words which are said by as-Suyüti’s authorities to be either 4 3) 


or 45 bey we find that these authorities have no understanding whatever 


of the matter, and it seems in the last degree unlikely that any of 
them would have known the distinction between the two forms of 
Greek.! 

Any direct contact witl the Greek language at the time of Muham- 
mad or the period immediately preceding his birth, would necessarily 
have been with Byzantine Greck. At that time Byzantine influence 
was supreme in Syria and Palestine, and the Arab confederacy of 
Ghassan, which acted as a buffer state between the Byzantine Empire 
and the desert tribes, and was used as an offset to the Persian influence 
at al-Hira, was a channel whereby Byzantine influence touched the 
Arabs at many points. Intercourse with Constantinople was constant, 
and both the pre-Islamic poet Imrü’ul-Qais,? and the Hanif ‘Uthmain 
h. al-Huwairith are said to have visited the Byzantine court. Contact 
with Christian communities in Sytia which used the Greek language 
was a channel for the introduction of Greek words, and some trade 
words may have come as a result of Greek commercial ventures along 
the Red Sea littoral,’ as we learn from the Periplus Maris Erythraei,® 
that Arab captains and crews were employed in this trade. 

Byzantine Greck us a spoken language was doubtless widely spread 
in Palestine and Syria at the time, and the presumption is that it 
would be not unfamiliar to many Arabs connected more or less closely 


1 But see Jahiz, Three Essays, ed. Finkel, pp. 16, 17. 

® Noldeke, Ghasstnischen Fürsten, P. 12 fl. Note also the Greek words occurring 
in the Nabataean inscriptions, o.g. BYD — «böprios; NIMON = orparnyas ; 
dw = ouyränrinds; PHH Erapxela, cte. (on all of which seo Cook, 
Hlossary), and the number of Greek words in the Palestinian Talmud (ef. S. Krauss, 
firiechische und lateinische. Lehnworter im Talmud, Bertin, 1899). 

3 Ruckert, Amritkeix der Dichter wal Konig, 94 ff.: Shanqiti, p. 9; Nicholson, 
Literary History, 104, 

4 Ibn Hisham, 144; and see Cactani, Annali, i, f. 190. 

5 Thus there ia reason to believe that the Ar. la is from eddAxwv ; ef. Vollers 
in ZDMG, li, 300, 325. 

ê In C. Müller, Geogr. Graec, Min., i, 271. 
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with the Ghassänid confederacy. Epigraphical remains collected by 
de Vogüé 1 and others, show many bi-lingual inscriptions from N. Arabia 
in which one of the languages is Greek, so we cannot absolutely rule 
out the possibility that Greek words may have been borrowed directly 
into Arabic in the pre-Islamic period, as they undoubtedly were later,? 
but the Greek words in the Qur’än seem nevertheless with few excep- 
tions to have come into Arabic through Syriac.* 

(iv) Indian. It is somewhat difficult at times to decide what the philo- 


logers meant by å Aid| all. West Syrian ecclesiastical writers both 


in the pre-Islamicand early Islamic period commonly use the word 0,201 
for South Arabia and Ethiopia, and Po, 301 generally means Ethiopian 
even in the oldest literature. Thus in the famous passage, Jer. xiii, 23, 
„Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard change his spots, we 
find Lono used to translate the Hebrew WD (LXX AO. 
and in the writings of Dionysius of Tell Mahre, and Michael the Syrian,“ 
we find the 8. Arabian and Abyssinian area culled Ti. It was not 
only the Syriac writers, however, who made this confusion, Epiphanius 
in the fourth century details the nine kingdoms of India,® and his 
mention among them of the Homeritae ®© and Azumitae zt makes it 
obvious that he is referring to the Ethiopian Kingdom. Sozomen 1s 
and Socrates,!® in their accounts of the mission of Frumentius to 
convert the people of this Kingdom, speak of them as rar 'Ivdov rov 
Evdorepw, and so the term passed to the Latin writers and from them 
to the geographers of the Middle Ages.“ It is thus probable that in 


early Arabic 4 sid! dagi referred to the language of S. Arabia, 


1 La Syrie centrale, 1868-1877. 

2 e, g. 1. = Aoyoßernsthe Chuncellur of the Byzantine Court (ef. de Goeje, Glaxarery, 
p. 349); as Kurd Hd Hr from xavdnda and arrow (Dozy, Supplement, ii, 410); 
Se- orıydpiov, a sacordotal robo (Dory, Supplement, i, 21). 


2 Dvořák, Fremdw, 2 agrees, n, sub voc. à 
on imo maw ainsa honon saaw b „lo. 
o In Assemani, Bibl, Or., i, 359 ff. 7 Ei. Chabot, ii, 183 ff. 


* Mingana, Rylands Library Bulletin, x, 445, gives quotations from other less. 
known writers. 

9 Ed. Dindorf, iv, 179, 180, in the trarinte Libri de XII Gemmin, 

10 je, the Oh u of Haer, Ixvi, 83. 2 

11 je. the "Afapitrat of Haer, Ixvi, 88. 12 flint, Kerl., ii, § 24. 

13 Hist. Heel. i, § 19. Sce also Philostorgius, ii, 6, 

14 See Yule's Mareo Pole (ed. Cordier}, ii, 431 ff., and Noldeke, Sasaniden, 222 n. 
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This 8. Arabian language, or language group, as revealed to us 
from the inscriptions of the Minaean, Sabaean, Himyaritic, and other 
kingdoms, belongs to the S. Semitic group, and is closely related to 
Ethiopic, the classical language of Abyssinia, The latest inscriptions 
in the language date from A. b. 550, and the language would seem 
to have been supplanted by Arabic as a spoken language in those 
regions,! even before the time of Muhammad, though the survival 
to the present day of the Mahri and Sogotri? dialects would seem to 
indicate that in odd corners this old language might have survived 
until quite a late period. With the break-up of the S. Arabian kingdom 
tribes of these peoples migrated to other areas of Arabia, so that at 
the commencement of the Islamic period we find them widely scattered 
over the peninsula. Though when we meet them there they are 
using the N. Arabian dialects of the tribes among whom they dwelt,“ 
there can be no doubt that words of S. Arabian origin could have 
found their way into Arabie from these scattered comınunities. 

When we examine the words which the philologers class as Indian,“ 
we find, however, that none of them are real 8. Arabian words, They 
are merely words which the early authorities could not explain, and 


had to refer to some remote origin, and so for them wid! might quite 


well have meant the distant land of India, with which the Muslim 
conquests in the East had made them vaguely familiar. 

(v) Syriac-—This is undoubtedly the most copious source of 
Qur’änie borrowings. Syriac, which still survives to-day as a 
liturgical language and as the dialect of a few communities of Oriental 
Christians in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, was at that time the 
spoken language of those Christian communities best known to the 
Armix.’ How widely Syriac was spoken at the time of Muhammad 


1 Nicholson, Literary History, p. 6. 

® Cf. D, II. Muller, Die Mehri und Sogotri-Sprache, Wien, 1902-5. 

3 Vide Blan, bie Wanderung der sabsischen Yölkerstänıme,” ZDMG, xxii 
(1868), p. 654 ff. 

This fact has been forgotten by Taha Husein in his essay on the pre-Islamic 
poetry, where he argues against the genuineness of some of the old poetry on the 
ground that while the poct was of a South Arabian tribe his language is North Arabic, 
and not one of the South Arabian dialects. 

$ Cf. the list in as-Suyüti, Mutaw, 51, 52. 

* For the purposes of this Essay, Syriac = Christian Aramaic, and thus includes 
the Christion-Palestinian dialect and the Aramaic dialect of the Christian population 
of N. Syria as well as tho Classical Syriao dialect of Edessa, which is the one best 
known to ua from the literature and commonly usurpa to itself the title of Syriae, 
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in the area now known as Syria, is difficult to determine, but it seems 
fairly certain that while Greek was the dominant literary language in 
the region at that period the common people of native origin generally 
spoke Syriac. South of Syria, however, we find that the so-called 
Christian-Palestinian dialect was more or less in literary use down to 
the eleventh century,! while in the fifth and sixth centuries it was in 
such common use there and of such importance as to warrant a special 
translation of the Scriptures and Church manuals into the dialect.’ 
It was in Mesopotamia, however, that Syriac was in widest use as a 
literary and as a colloquial language. It was from this area that 
Aramaic made such a profound impress on the Middle Persian language 
and literature, and there can be no doubt that from the Syriac used 
by the Christian portion of the community of al-Hira and the surround- 
ing districts came the major portion of Syriac influence upon Arabic. 

It will be remembered that it was in this area that one of the 
earliest forms of Arabic script, the Kiific, was invented, based apparently 
on a modification of the Syriac seript,* and it was from the same area 
that the system of vowel pointing in Arabic was developed from the 
old Nestorian system. Here also in the court of the kings of al-Hira, 
the Christian Ibädites laid the foundation of Arabic literature, and 
it was in this area that Arab tribes such as Tamim and Taghlib and 
Quda‘a seem first to have come under Christian influence,’ so that 
from here, along the trade routes, streams of Christian culture spread 
throughout Arabia.® 

We are still in need of a critical discussion of the spread of 
Christianity in Arabia, but one fact seems certain, namely that such 
Christianity as was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times was 


1 The date when the scribe Abid copied the Lectimary published by Krizzo, 
Rrangelariwa Hierosolymitanum, Verma, 1861. 

2 Noldeke, ZOMG, xxii, 525, gives this as the date of the version. Since about 
4.0, 700 (Sehultheaa, Grammatik, p. 7). the language has been superseded us a eniloquial 
by Arabic, and there are Arabicisma to be inet with in the MSS. which were written 
by Arabic-speaking monka, ef. Nöldeke, lor. cit, p. 523 n. 

3 See Hang in PPG, and Kesey, h. Bl; and Salemann in Geiger and Kuhn's 
Grundriss, i, 250. 

+ Rothatein, Lakhmiden, 27; Moritz in E, i, 383. 

s Moritz in EI. i, 384. 

Nicholson, Literary History, 138. 

7 Cheilcho, Nasräniye, see Index under these names. 

® Nicholson, op. cit., 39. 

* The discussion waa begun by Wright, Karly Christianity in Arabia, 1855, and 
continued, though in an uncritical way, by Cheikh in hin Nagrüniye. Tho lateat 
and beat discussion, though by no means completo, is in Andrac’s firaprung, 1926. 
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largely of the Syrian type, whether Jacobite or Nestorian. In the 
kingdom of Ghassan the dominant party appears to have been Mono- 
physite, though some, under Byzantine influence, became Melkite.? 
In al-Hira also many important Christian families would seem to have 
been Monophysite, if we can believe the accounts of the mission of 
Simeon of Beth Arsham,? though the predominant party there was 
Nestorian. The Christian community in S. Arabia at Najrän, which 
was perhaps the oldest Christian community in Arabia,5 and whose 
persecution by the Jewish king Dhü Nawas is mentioned in the Qur An,“ 
appears to have been a nixed community. There is no doubt that 
many of them were Nestorians,? while others as clearly were Mono- 
physites more or less related to the Monophysite Church of Abyssinia,” 

Vocabulary of Syriac origin was already coming into use in Arabia 
in pre-Islamic times. The court of al-Hira was a rendezvous of the 
poets and litterateurs of the day. and many of the pre-Islamic poets, 
such as Imrü’ul-Qais, Mutalammis, and ‘Adi b. Zaid, were Christians. 
Their poetry, naturally, was impregnated with Christian words and 
ideas, but even in the extant poetry of such non-Christians as an- 
Nibigha and al-A‘sha,® who spent much time at al-Hira, we find the 
same strong influences of Syrian Christianity. The trade routes 
again were channels whereby Syriac vocabulary entered Arabic. The 
wine trade," b. g., was largely in the hands of these Christians,” and so 


1 Nohleke, Ghassanischen Kursten, pp. 20, 21. t Anılrae, Ursprung, 31. 

3 See“! Lives of the Eastern Saints”, by Jobu of Ephesus. in Patr. Orient, xvii, 
p. 140. Those converta of Simeon nre sud to have been brought back to the orthodox 
futh hy the preaching of Maraba (Labourt, Le Christianisme dans T Empire perse, 
p. 191). Assemani, Bibl. Or., iii, 2, 606, mentions Monophysite Bishops of al-Hira. 

Andre, Ursprung, 25; Lammens m ROC, ix, 32 fl. 

o See the long account of them in Andrae, Ursprung, 7-24. 

% Sara, Ixxxv, Aff. It is only fair, however, to state that Western scholars are 
not unanimous in accepting this as a reference to the persecution of Najrän, though 
the weight of probainlity is strongly in its favour. 

7 Cf the “ Histoire Nestorienne *, in Patr. Orient, v, 330 ff. 

4 Littmann, Deutsche Aksum.-Exrpedition, i, 50. 

v There ia a tradition that an-Näbigha was a Christian, on the strength uf which 
Cheikho includes him among the Christian Arab poets, but Nicholson (Literary 
History, 123), ruchtly rejeets the tradition ns without authority. Al-A'shä also is 
frequently claimed as r Christian, and is included by Cheikho in his collection, but 
ace Nicholson, p. 124. 

19 Wellhausen, Reste, 234; Lyall, Ancient Arabian Poetry, pp. 92 and 119; von 
Kremer in SBAH, Wien (1881), vol. xeviii, 555 ff. 

1 Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben, 99, has an interesting note hereon, referring 
to Aghani, viii, 79; ef. Wellhausen, Reste, 231. 

12 Though Jews also engaged in the trade, ef. Goldziher, ZDMG, xlvi, 185. 
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we find that most of the carly Arabic terms in connection with this 
trade are of Syriac origin. 

There were slight differences in pronunciation between the Jacobites 
and the Nestorians, and Mingana notes that the vowelling of the 
proper names in the Qur än seems to follow the Nestorian pronuncia- 
tion rather than the other,? though in many cases, as we shall sce, 
the Qur’dnic forms approximate most closely to those found in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect. . 

It is possible that certain of the Syriac words we find in the Qur an 
were introduced by Muhammad himself. That he had personal contact 
with Christians of the Syrian Church is definitely stated in the Traditions. 
We read that he went in carly life on trading journeys to Syria with 
the caravans of the Quraish,? and there is an account of how on one 
occasion he listened to a sermon by Quss, Bishop of Najrän,? at the 
festival of ‘Ukäz near Mecca.” Earlier Christian writers suggested 
that his mentor was a monk named Sergius,“ and the legends of Nestor 
and Bahira ? at least show that there was an carly recognition of the 
fact that Muhammad was at one time in more or less close contact 
with Christians associated with the Syrian Church.“ 


' Rothstein, Zakhanrden, p, 26. 

2 Sy riue influence. 83. an-Suytli once (7%, 325) quotes a word as being from 
the Hauränic dialect, by which he apparently means some dialect of Syriac. 

2 at-Fabari, Innitles, i, 1123; Ihn Satd, 1, i, 75 ff.; Ibn Hıshäm, 115 ff.; al- 
Mas‘idl, Murij, iv, 132, 152; Sprenger, Mohammed und der Koran, p, 6, sees in Kūra, 
axxvii, 137, a recollection of his having passed the Dead Sea on one of these journeys, 

That he was Bishop of Najran we learn from 74, vui, 58. From al-Baihiqi's 
Merkasin, 351 ff. wo would gather that he was rather an Aral soothsayer and fortuno- 
teller. 

& Jahiz, Bayñn, i, 119. K HEA“, 1, 208. On Ques sce Sprenger, Leben, i, 102 ff. 
and Andrae, Ursprung, 202 ff. 

e Al-Kincli, Kisäke, p. 76, and the Byzantine writers. eg. jr 68 nis hevdaßßâs 
eröparı Lépyws, says George Phrantzes (ed. Niebuhr, p. 295}. It is doubtful whether 
Sergius and Bahira are difterent personages, 

7 at-Tabari, Annates, i, 1124; Ibn Sa'd, I. i. 76; ul-Mas'ŭdi, Muraj, iv, 153. On 
these legends see Hirschfeld, New Researches, 22 ff.; Gottheil, ZA, xiii, 189 fl.; 
Sprenger, Lehen, i, 178 fl.; 5,381 ff.; Cactani, Anneli i, 136, 169; Noldeke, ZDMG, 
xii, 699 ff. 

£ Nestor is obviously connected with Nestorianism (ef. In) und Buhaira or 
Bahira is the yr. ens éxdenrds (Noldoke, ZDMG, xii, 704 n.), commonly used 
of monks (Nau, Expansion nestorienne, p. 215), though Hirschfeld, p. 23. argues that 
it is a Jewish word, Loth, ZDMG, xxxv, 620 ff., suggests that some of Muhammad's 
material may have come from ono Suhaib, a Greek from the region of Mosul. ‘The 
question as to whether Muhammad could have bad n Scripture teacher haa been 
diacussed by the present writer in an essay in the volume, Fram the Pyramida to 
Paul (New York, 1935), pp. 95-118. 
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It goes without saying that not all the words which as-Suyiti’s 
authorities class under the term asl es are of Syriac origin. Gold- 


ziher has pointed out! that ob ~ was frequently used by Muslim 


writers for anything ancient, time honoured, and consequently little 
understood, and he quotes a line from Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, who in his 


Tad al-Farid, speaking of a notoriously bad copyist, says: 50 O 


bib re ake AP] Z AKI — if he copied a book twice’twould 


be Syriac ”. Dvořák ? also refers to a common Turkish phrase quoted 


by Vambéry : > ald | ＋ Sheet \ Is it perhaps Syriac ? 


We could not understand it, somewhat as we say, It was all Greek 


to me.“ It is thus clear that ob in the writings of the Muslim 


exegetes may frequently have meant nothing more than that a word 
was of the old learned tongues and so more or less unintelligible to 
the ordinary person. 

(vi) Hebrew.- We learn from the Muslim historians that Jews 
were prominent in the pre-Islamic community at Madina,? and that 
there were in fact three considerable tribes of Jews in that area, the 
Band Qainugä‘, Banü Quraiza, and Bani Nadir,* who were proprietors 
of lands and plantations of palm trees, and who exercised no little 
influence on the Arabs around them.’ There were also many Jewish 
tradesmen in the city who are said to have been particularly skilled 
us jewellers and armourers.® We learn also of communities at al- Ala“ 
(the ancient Dedan), Taima,’ Khaibar,” and Fadak,!" in North Arabia, 


I ZOMG, xxvi, 774. 2 Fremdwörter, 22 u. 

3 Lin Hıshäm, 351 papa hari, Anwesa, 1359 H. Vor a discussion of their position 
und influence there, see Hirschfeld, REJ, vii, 16718; Leazynsky, Die Juden in 
Arabien, 1910; nnd Wensinck, Pe Joden te Meding, Leiden, 1908. 

4 Wo learn also of a tribe Bann Hadal (or Handal ar Bahdal), ef. Yagüt Mu jam, 
iv, 462. and seo Hirschfekl, REJ, vii, 189 fl. The Agddai also mentions other smaller 
tribes or families, 

à Ayhünt, xix, H. 

s Cf, Hirschfeld, op. eit.; Welllansen, Reste, 230; Cactani, Annali, i, 386. 

7 Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, p. 1. 

* Shammakh, Divan, ed. Shangiti, p. 26; Yärqut, Mu'jam, i, 907. 

„ Yaqut, Mu'jam, ii, 504 f. 

30 Yaqit, Mu'jam, iii, 856, 857; Abi Dä’üd, Sunan, xix, 26, 
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and doubtless they were known in many other arcas from which, 
however, no evidence of their presence has survived. We have no 
evidence as to when they arrived in N. Arabia, but it was possibly 
at an early period.! Arabian legend places their first scttlements there 
in the time of Moses and Aaron.? Acts ii, 11, would seem to indicate 
that there were settlements of them there at the commencement of 
the Christian era, and in the Mishna (Shabb. vi, 6) 9 we have fairly 
reliable evidence of early settlements in that arca.“ It hes been 
frequently suggested that the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 
drove many Jewish families to seek refuge in N. Arabia, and thus 
added to the importance of the communities already settled there.“ 

There were Jewish settlements also in 8. Arabia.“ Whether they 
were founded by Jews who had followed the spice road from N. Arabia,“ 
or by traders who had crossed from Egypt or Abyssinia, s it is impossible 
now to say. Perhaps there were communities there from both these 
centres of trade. That they exercised no little religious influence 
there is indicated both by the Jewish imprint on many of the 8. 
Arabian religious inscriptions,“ and by the fact that we have very 
consistent tradition as to the conversion of one of the Himyarite kings 
to Judaism.’ It was the persecution of the Christian communities 
by this proselyte Dhü Nawäs, or Masrūq, which was said to have ted 
to the Axumite invasion and occupation of S. Arabia. 

The polemic of the Qur'an itself is sufficient evidence of the import- 
ance of the Jews as a religious body in the community to which 
Muhammad addressed his message. As, however, these Arabian 
Jews all bear Arab names, are organized in tribes on the Arab fashion, 
and, when we meet them in the literature, act and talk like genuine 
Arabs, some have thought that they were not real Jews but Arab 


1 Torrey, Foundation, 10 ft., argues for a consulerable settlement of expatriated 
Jews in Tuima as early as the sixth century B.e 

2 Aghani, xix, 94. 

4 ic, fol. 65a, 

Notice also that there are numerous Arabie words and Arabians in the Mishna, 
ef. Margoliouth, Schwewh Lectures, p. lig. 

5 Caetani, Annali, i, 383; Leszynsky, Die Juden in Arabien, p. 6. 

è Aghani, xiii, 121. 

Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, p. 1; Wellhausen, Beste, 230. 

5 Caetani, Studi, i, 261. 

ui Margoliouth, op. cit, 67 ff., thinks there is some doubt about thin, but sea 
MW, xix, 13. 

1% Moberg, Book of the JI Imyarıten, xlii fl.; Fell in Ad, xxxv, 74; Ibn Hishim, 
20 ff.; at Tabari, Annales, i, 918 ff.; al- Mas üdi, Murüß, i, 129. 
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proselytes.t It is difficult, however, in face of the polemic of the 
Qur’än, to think of them as other than Jows by race as well as religion, 
and their adoption of Arab customs may well be explained by the 
Jewish habit of assimilating themselves to the conununity in which 
they dwell.? 

Whether these Jews had any great familiarity with Hebrew, how- 
ever, is a different question. One would gather from the Qur’än that 
they were far better acquainted with the Rabbinic writings than 
they were with the Seriptures, and when we find Muhammad borrowing 
technical terms of Jewish origin they are generally of an Aramaic 
rather than a Hebrew form. It would scem from a passage in Ibn 
Hishäm,? that they had a Beth ha-Midrash which Muhammad visited 
on at least one occasion, though we are left to conjecture what they 
studied there. Some accounts we have do not speak very highly 
of their intellectual acquirements.“ On the whole, one would judge 
that much of Muhammad's knowledge of Judaism was gained from 
the general stock of information about Jewish practice and versions 
of Jewish stories and legends that were current among the Arabs 
who had lived in contact with Jewish communities, for much of this 
material, as we shall see, can be found also in the old poetry.* Certainly 
some of his knowledge of Judaism came through Christian channels, 
as is demonstrated by the Christian form of many Old Testament 


1 Winckler, MAG, vi, 222; Margoliouth, op. cit., 61. Hirschfeld, New Xe. 
searches, p. 3. notes that the Araba seem to have intermarried freely with them. 

2 The second essay in Lummen's Z'Ambie occidentale contains much interesting 
material on the position of Jews in the Hijäz at the time of Mubamniad, though he is 
inclined to emphasize their influence a little ton strongly. 

p. 883 and Baid, on Sira, n, Pl. ABA Bakr also visited this Beth ha-Midrash, 
vide lun Hisham, 388. Lutz. Offenbarung, 39, translates the words urljall oe 
by Synagogue, but sce Geiger, 13. 

4 There is alse a Tradition that Muhammad used to kisten to Jabr and Yasar, 
tuo Jewish smiths nt Mecca. as they read together out of their Seriptures. Vide 
Margoliouth, Mohammed, Uki 

5 This is indeed suggested hy the Qur’än itself, Sūra, ii, 80, though we also gather 
from the Qur’än that they bal cupics of their Seriptures and could write (n, 73, 169). 
Tabari, Tafsir, xxi, 4, has a tradition that the Madinan Jews read the Torah in Hebrew 
and interpreted it in Arabic, (On their dialect, ef. Cactani, Annali, i, 386 ; Leazynsky, 
22 fr.) As to what Scriptures we may reasonubly suppose them to have possessed, 
seo Hirschfeld, Nern Researches, 103. 

* Torrey, Foundations, following Aug. Muller, assumes that these Arabian Jews 
apoke n Judaeo-Arabic dialect, and refers to this dialect all the eurious forms found 


in the Qur'an, eg. jpj for N, cte. The theory is interesting but hardly con- 
vineing. Even leas convincing is the theory of Winkel, elaborated in an essay in 
MW, 1932, p. 169 f., that the Jewish material in the Qur'an comes from non-Talmudie, 
old Israclitish tradition. 
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names that occur in the Qur’än.! It is probable that in the Qur'an 
there is evidence that Muhammad attenıpted to purchase information 
about the Scriptures from certain Jews of the city only to find later 
that they had deceived him. 2 and Geiger seems to suggest ? that perhaps 
Muhammad deliberately sought for and incorporated Jewish termino- 
logy into his revelation in order to win over the Jews before he made 
his final break with them. 


as-Suy iti sometimes uses á * or Au | une to denote Hebrew, and 
sometiines > zen) da), and once, in discussing 409. he says that the 


word was Wo . 276. . in the tongue of the Madinan Jews .“ 


Dvoräk, Fremdw, 19, would draw a distinction from as-Suyũti's use of 
these terms, taking 4 one and 4. r to mean classical Hebrew, and 


dye 40 as the language of the Jows of later times, perhaps the 


dialectal Hebrew used in Arabia.®° One is inclined to doubt, however, 
whether the Arab philologers had sufficient knowledge to make such a 
distinction between the earlier and later forms of Hebrew, and an 
examination of the words which as-Suyiiti’s authorities place in the 
two classes, makes it perfectly clear that there is nothing more in this 


distinction than there is in his varying use of abel and Lisl dal, 2 


Moreover, from Musher, i, 105, it woukl seem that the term 4⁰ Ac 


was used somewhat vaguely by the philologers. 

(vii) Nabatacun.—We find in as-Suyiiti's lists quite a number of 
words which various authorities claim to be of Nabataean origin. 
The Nabataean kingdom, which from about the sixth century k. c. 
had stretched over the territory from the old Edomite kingdom in the 


1 See herein under Laut, u ye okule, wu, cte, Mingana, Syriana infiuence, 
82, goes so far as to say that there is not n single Biblical name in the Qur'an which 
is exelnsively Hebrew in form. 

Siren, il, 74, 169. 

* Was hat Mohammed aur dem Judenthume anfgerommen, p. 36. 

1 119,324. 

$ Especially in view of the phrase: = 4 3 yay aw. 

* Vide Mutaw, pp. 56-9, 
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south-east of Palestine as far north as Damascus, I was of Arab origin, 
and exercised no little influence on the Hauran and N. Arabia, even 
after it was absorbed in the Roman Provincia Arabia, Its deities 
Allät, Manüthu, and Hubalu, were reverenced even in Mecca,” and 
its period of power and prosperity was near enough to the period 
when we first come in contact with the pre-Islamic literature for the 
memory of it still to linger, much embellished with legendary details, 
in the poetic lore of the desert Arabs. We have a fair idea of the 
Nabatacan language? from numerous inscriptions collected in N, 
Arabia,“ but the Nemara inscription from the Hauran, dated a.p. 328,5 
is in classical Arabic, though written in Nabataean characters, and 
shows that by that date the old Nabataean language had been sup- 


planted by Arabic. When the philologers use the term ses ‚however, 


it does not necessarily refer to these Naßaratoı of Petra and the 
Haurän, for the Arabs used the word for many communities in Syria 
and Iraq, and as Nölleke has shown,’ the Muslim philologers really 


mean Aramaic when they speak of Adel. 


We have already discussed how Syriac words may have come into 
Arabic, and need say no more on the subject of the Christian Aramaic. 
If the Jews of Arabia were Jews by race, and not merely proselytes, 
we might expect that Jewish Aramaic would have been more commonly 
known among them than Hebrew, and this is confirmed by the fact 
that. as we have already noticed, the Jewish words in the Qur'an 
are more generally Aramaic in form than Hebrew. It is not necessary 


1 ERE, IX, 121, amd Quatreinére in JA, sv (1835, p A). 

z hd and 19139 ace the SW and gle of Nitra. Ii, 1. 20, and Bari is the ha who, 
as we War from al-Mas‘idi, Meräj, iv, 46, was the chief god of the Ka‘bu. 

a Nabatacan war u dialect of West Aramaic, though fall of Arabic words and 
‘homes. 

L Collections will be found in CES, vol. ii; de Vogué, Inscriptions semiliguen ; 
and buting, Nabatarsche Inschriften aus Arabien, Berlin, 1885. 

> Lädzbarski, Ephemera, Ii, 34. 

e ZDMG, xxv, 122 fl. al-Masiidi, Murag, iii, 240, mys that the country of Babel 
was occupied by the Nabatacans. Sometimes, however, itz used just like db yes 
10 mean something in n language mintelligible to the Muslim savants, ef. tho referenco 
in Margolioutlis Sehweich Lectures, p. 55 n., to /slah al-Martıq, p. 168. 

The Jews in North Arabin and Syria read the Bible in Synagogues in the 
Hebrew original, but for domestic study they probably used Aramaic translations 
aw did the Christians. Many Biblical words which occur in the Qur'an have evidently 
gone through an Aramaic channel.“ —Alirschfeld, New Researches, 32. 
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to assume that many of these words were borrowings of the Prophet 
himself, for in a city like Madina, where Jewish influence was so strong 
and where there was apparently a keen interest in religious matters, 
it is probable that many such words would have been borrowed in pre- 
Islamic times, and as a matter of fact many such ate to be found in 
the old poetry. 

It is not impossible, of course, that Aramaic words may have 
entered from sources which were neither Syriac nor Jewish, but it is 
doubtful if any words of the genuine Nabatacan dialect are to be found 
in the Qur'an. A glance at as-Suyütl's list of so-called Nabatacan 
words? gives one the impression that the philologers used the term 


mainly as a cloak for their ignorance, abs being a good enough 


designation for any strange word whose origin they could not 
ascertain.? 

(viii) Coptie.—-as-Suyiiti finds some six words which his authorities, 
Shaidhala, al-Wasiti, and others, classed as Coptic loan words.4 It 
hardly needs saying that none of them are Coptic, and indeel in the 
case of some of them one wonders why anyone ever thought of con- 
sdering them other than Arabic. Coptic was the liturgical language 
of the Christian communities of Egypt at the time of Muhammad, as 
indeed it has remained to the present day, How much more than a 
liturgical language it was is doubtful, though we have reason to believe 
that the cultural language, if not the language of everyday life in 
Egypt at that period, was Greek.5 It is practically certain that Greek 
would have been the language of commerce, and we may well doubt 
whether any Coptic vocabulary would have entered Arabic along the 
trade routes.“ It is a remarkable fact that the colloquial Arabic of 
Egypt which grew up after the Muslim conquest of the country, while 
it is full of Greek loan words contains but few words derived from 
Coptic. 

That Muhammad himself had at least one point of intimate contact 


1 The classical discussion of this clement in Arabie vocabulary is Fraenkel's 
Aramdische Frendworter n Arabisrhen, Leiden, 1886. 

2 Mautaw, 59-62. 

2 No Dvorak, Fremdw, 21, 22. 

4 Madre, pp. 62-4. 

E Burkitt, ITA. xxvii, 148 ff. suggests that Coptic was porhaps nevor much 
mure than a liturgical language. 

* Evidence of carly contact with Mecca may be seen in the story of Coptic work- 
men having been employed in the rebuilding of the Ka’ba. 
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with Egyptian Christianity is evident from the fact that one of his 
concubines was Miriam, a Coptic slave girl,! who was the mother of 
his beloved son Ibrahim, and the cause of no little scandal and flurry 
in the Prophet’s domestic circle. It is possible that he learned a few 
Christian legends from Miriam, but if he learned along with them 
any new Christian terminology of Coptic origin, this has left no trace 
in the Qur’än. 

As we might expect, the Muslim philologers show no real acquaint- 
ance with the Coptic language, in spite of the fact that in discussing the 


word 3 as-Suyüti (Fg, 323) refers to a dialect of Coptic, viz. 
4: N). 2 Dvořák, arguing from the fact that the philologers stated 


that 4 ri meant > Ylin Coptic, and ‚> YI meant 4 „Vhs suggests 


that the Muslins simply made these statements in order to throw 
contempt on the Coptic community.“ In any case it is clear that 
there is no philological justification whatever for their attribution 
of a Coptic origin to any Quranic words, 

(ix) Turkish. It goes without saying that no dialect of Turkish 
had any influence on Arabie until well on into the Islamic period. 
There is one word, however, which we find given as Turkish by quite 
an array of authorities including even al-Jawaliqi,® and Ibn Qutaiba,® 


viz. ökle „which occurs twice in the Quran (xxxviii, 57, lxxviii, 25), 


and is sail to mean the corruption which oozes from the bodies of 


the damned, The word . eertainly can be found in the Turkish 


1 ‘There i, of course, vo certainty that Mirium was a Copt by race, and there are 
sume yrounds for thinking that she may have been an Abyssinian slave-girl living in 
Erypt before she was gent ns a gift to Muhammad. 


2 bebe an a district of Upper Byypt, ef Vanqiit, n, Iii, 8 16. 

a tty, 410; Mater, 63. 

4 Fremde, 23, 24. Along with J Yi must be classed . . of Iv, 54, which elearly 
means “inner linings", but which the same ee ae cording to ay-Nuyüti, say 
means “exteriors” ( el gla) in Coptic. Te should be noted, however, that un- Suyũti 


algo quotes authorities ax cluiming that . 1) was Nabataean for rll, see Ttg, 325 ; 
Mutaw, 61. 

E Mu'urrab, 107 (ef. Khafaji, 142); as-Suyiitl, Hg, 323; Mataw, 64. Others, how- 
ever, 13 we have seen, said it was Coptic. 

Adab al-Kätib, 527. 
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Lexicons, but is obviously a loan word from Arabic, The only 
reason one can suggest for the common opinion that it was Turkish 
is that the word may in later times have come to be commonly used 
by the Turkish soldiery at the Muslim courts, so that the scholars, 
at a loss how to explain so curious a word, jumped to the conclusion 
that it must be Turkish, and this opinion was then, as usual, attributed 
to the circle of Ibn ‘Abbiis, 


-+ . ‘ 
(x) Negro.—Two words, am moaning fuel and LA. a staff, as- 


Suyüti tells us,? were considered by some authorities to be horrowings 


from the language of the woolly haired blacks as i, This 3 


is the language of the 2 35 and the Lexicons inform us that 63 


on 


is Olay cr be? so that (oe jor ‚ei 5 from É is like 5 
from e I, gr 5 from . The only reason for the philologers 


classing Qur'änie words as das l is that they were entirely at 


a loss to explain the words and so suggested an origin in some remote 
corner of the earth, which perhaps appealed to them as better than 
giving no origin at all,4 

(xi) Berber.—Sometimes we find as-Suyüti quoting authority for 


words being y A! dal, ‚and at other times for their being chal Olek 


— Fi or all jal Sub, which mean the same thing. By 


1 See Redhouse, Turkish Lerienn, sub vor, 

2 Jig. 320; Mutaw, 64. Other authoritics, however, said that L was Ethiopie 
(tg, 325; Mutaw, 42). 

LA. iii, 114. The word is familiar to ua from Zanzibar. 

„Eg lässt sich nicht verkennen, dass wir cs hier mit willkurlicher Vorhullung 
und Verschönerung der Unwissenheit zu thun haben, die sich ubordien, indem sie 
eine weit ablicgende Spracho als Ursprung eines Wortes hinstelit, moglicherweise 
auch den Schein der Gelchrzamkeit zu geben trachtet. Dies scheint mir der Fall 
bei den Wortern zu sein, die auf die Sprache der Berbern, Neger, Afrikabewohner 
wa. zucuckgeführt werden, Sprachen, die von unserem erweiterten Standpunkte der 
Wissenschaft wenig bekannt sind: umso weniger können wir cine Kenntuias derselben 
bei den Arabern voraussetzen, und noch weniger ihr Vorkommen im Koran erklären.“ 
Dvořák, Fremdw, 21, 


t Thin is obvious from as-Suyüti's discussion of J. vide fig, 325. 
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Berber, the philologers mean the Hamitic languages of N. Africa,’ known 
to us at the present day from the Tamashek, Kabyli, and kindred dialects. 
The spread of Islam along N. Africa brought the Arabs into contact 
with these Berber tribes,? whose influence on Islam in that area was 
as profound as that of the Turks in Mesopotamia, but it is ridiculous 
to think that any elements of Berber vocabulary entered Arabic in 
the pre-Islamic or Qur'ănic period. One may doubt whether any of 
the Muslim philologers had any acquaintance with the Berber dialects, 
and certainly the words quoted as Berber by as-Suyiiti’s authorities 
have no connection with any Hamitic tongue. Again all we can say 


is that these words were puzzles to the scholars of the day, and . 


— all chal or . asl dal, at least sounded well as a cloak for their 
ignorance, 


From the discussion thus far it has become obvious that we cannot 
rate very highly the work of the Muslim authorities who have dealt 
with this difficult and important subject.“ Goldziher has well said 
that to attempt to explain all that has been set forth (by these 
authorities) as Hebrew, Syrine, Nubatacan, cte., from one's knowledge 
of these tongues would be undertakmg a fruitless task, These, 
languages, like the people who spoke them, belong to a grey antiquity, 
and are merely general terms for anything mysterious, csoteric, and 
ununderstandable, and to which belongs everything of whose origin 
there is no certainty, but whose great age is obvious. Occasionally 
one gets flashes of what looks like philological learning, as c.g. when we 
find at-Tabari in the Introduction to his Tafsir (i, 6), quoting Hammäd 


b. Salama on 59) gud cr — FA to the effeet that the word for kion in 


U See al-Mas‘idi, Murdj, iii, 242, for the home of the Berbera. 

Once, in dealing with plas as-Suyüti (fg, 323) refers to 1. 3 U. by 
which he probably means Berber. 

+ Their theories aa to the origin of the Berbers are interesting. a] · Mag ũfli. Murti}, 
iit, 241, makes a curious confusion between the Philistines and the Phoenicians, far 
he tells us that the Berbera enme from Palestine and settled in N. Africa, and that 
their kings were known as D> le a dynastic name, the last Lenrer of which was the 
Jälüt who wos killed hy David. 

+ Tho philologers did much better in dealing with such foreign words outside 
the Qur än, i.c. with Inter borrowings of Islamic times. Some account of them and 
their methods will be found in Siddiqi, Studien, 14-64. 

EDM, xxvi, 766. 

e Ixxiv, 51. Hammad’s line of Tradition as usual goes back ta Ibn Abbäs. 
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© 5 
Arabic is Awl, in Persian u, in Nabatacan b J Í, and in Ethiopic 


8 „-i. An examination of the Lexicons, however, shows that there is 


nothing in Aramaic or Ethiopic even remotely resembling these words, 


though * is somewhat like the Persian = Pahlavi ba, sher 


meaning tiger or lion. Indeed, as a general rule, the philologers are at 
their best when dealing with Persian words, a fact which may perhaps be 
explained by the Persian origin of so many of these savants themselves. 

All things considered, one is not surprised that they had so little 
success with the problems of the foreign words in the Qur'an, or that 
they detected so few out of the relatively large number recognized by 
modern scholarship, for they had but the most meagre philological 
resources at their disposal. What is cause for surprise is that as-Suydti 
is able to gather from the older authorities so many words whose 
Arabic origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as foreign. 

One group of these we may explain as Dvořák does,? as cases where 
the Arabic word is rare,? or occurs in a context where the usual meaning 
perhaps does not lie immediately on the surface, but where the word 
can be easily explained from related words or from the sense of the 
passage, and so comes to be regarded as a foreign word with that 
meaning. As examples we may take two words that are said to be the 
one Nabataean and the other Coptic. 


(i) In xix, 24, we have the word A which as-Suyati tells us # was 
considered by Abü’l-Qäsim in his LHA al-Qurdn, and by al-Kirmäni 


in his Al-‘4j@’ib, to be a Nabatacan word meaning oe! The growth 


of this theory is fairly clear. The word occurs in a passage where 
Muhammad is giving an account of the birth of Jesus, an account 
whose main features he had derived from some oral reproduction of 
the fables of the Fist. Nati», Mariae. In the first place we note that 
the Qurra’ were not certain of the reading, for Baid, in loco, tells us 


that some read En lan while others read WARE 


ı (if. PPG, 214; Horn, Grundriss, § 803. 2 Fre mil io, 20. 

3 In the liat of words of thin class it will be noted that most are hapa legomena 
in the Qur’än. 

4 itg, 320; Mutaw, 63. 
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we 
\ Go 8 ‚a. Secondly, there was some difference of opinion among the 


oxegetes as to whether the one who called was Gabriel, standing at the 
foot of the hill, or the babe Jesus. Now it seems clear that when they 


felt some difficulty over this u, certain of the exegetes who knew 


from Christian sources that the one who called was the babe, and 
who had probably heard of the legends of Jesus speaking to his mother 


before his birth, assumed that ce could not be taken here in its usual 


Arabic meaning of beneath, but must be a foreign word meaning cy 


or womb, The guess of Nabataean, of course, has nothing to 
support it, for the Aramaic MM like the Hebrew FINN, Syriac And, 


and Ethiopie ch · T, has exactly the same meaning as the Arabie u. 


(i) In xii,23, we read that Joseph's mistress says to him a CAR, 


The word occurs only in this passage in the Qur’än and is a rare 
expression even outside the Qur'an, though, as has been pointed out 
by Barth,? there can be no question that it is genuine Arabic. It 
was so rare and unusual a word, however, that it was early taken by 
the exegetes as foreign 3 and explained as Coptic,? doubtless on the 
ground that the Egyptian lady would have spoken to her slave in the 
Egyptian tongue, and as the only Egyptian language known to 
the Muslin: philologers was Coptic, this rare word was taken to he 
of Coptic origin. 


Similarly Laine in xii, 25, which is explained as Coptic for > 355 
was doubtless a case of the same sort, and likewise two other Coptic 


suggestions in the same Süra, viz, Ble 54 and delay of xii, 88, both of 


1 See Tha'labi, Qisas al-Anhiyt', p. 260, 

2 Sprachwiss. Unfersuch, i, 22, with reference to Ihn Ya‘ish, i, 499, line 7. Cf. also 
Reckendorf, Die syntuktischen Verhältnisse des Arahiachen, Leiden, 1898, p. 325: 
Wright, Arubie Grammar, i, 294 ıl. 

> Siddiqi, Studien, 13. 

4 Hg, 326. Others thought it Aramaic (Mutuw, 54) or Hnuranie {Afuzkir, i, 130), 
or Hebrew (Fig, 325). 

5 Jig, 322, from Al-Wäsiti, 
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which are said to be Coptic for bis, though, of course, there is 
nothing in the Coptic vocabulary to justify this assertion, and the 
words are undoubtedly genuine Arabic, 

In this group we may also class the following words collected by 


as-Suyüti from earlier authorities as foreign borrowings, but which are 


i „ . . aa 8 : 
all obviously Arabic, A. in xxvi, 21, which is said to be 


Nabataean for TEs.: also ah! in xi. 46, which some took to be 
Indian or Ethiopic for 8 Ala, and jel of vii, 175, which was said 


to be Hebrew for Ju 4; und == of xxi, 98, said to be Zinji for 


E — . 7 
— 5; also . in iii, 36, said to be a Hebrew word meaning th . 


. 


mae ate — . oo. 
aan! t; and of xliv, 23, said to be of Nabataean or Syriac origin ?; 


and pet of ii, 139-145, which is claimed as Rthiopic®; and D in xi, 


46; xiii, 9, also said to be Ethiopic 9; also 2 of xxxix, 7; lxxxi, l. 


explained as the Persian for) 3° 10, und ai) of lix, 5, said to be 


Hebrew 1 ; and lu of xxxviii, 2, said to be Nabataean or Coptic 


1 jt, 324, and Mutaw, 63. Thero ix apparently some confusion between the 
two on the part of the Mu fur in the Afahndhdhab, from which both the Fyn and 
the Mutaw draw, only z is given. 

2 Fig, 323, and ace Dvořák, Fremde, 20. 

r 

3 10,318; Mutaw, 39, 51. Ethiopic MAO (Oeh. ya: Syr. win; Aram. 
vba) will give a form ANAC. hut the Qur’änie ‚ul is doubtless a normal 
Arabic forination from s of. Räghib, Mufradät, 59. 

Jig, 318; Afutaw. 56. 

`à Hq, 320; Mutaw, 4; sce also Fleischer, KI. Schr, ii, 132. 

„ ed, 321; Mutaw, 57. 

? fig, 321; Mutaw, 54, Gl. 

4 Jig, 322; Mutaw, 37. 

° Jig, 323; Magie, 45. 

e Fig, 324; Mutaw, 46. 

u Fig, 324; Afutaw, 50; and see Dvorak, Premed, 20. 
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for JI 3 1; and lc ofxxxiv, 13,2and db of lxxii, 6, both of which 
; = ner 

are said to be derived from an Abyssinian source; also J of xxv, 64, 


claimed us Syriac or Hebrew *; and 559 of Ixxv, II, said to be 
av 

Nabatacan for bell 3 dls also jæ of Ixxxiv, 14, explained by 

some as Ethiopic for E L. and go of xxii, 21. said to he Berber 

for — T: also ( pol in jii, 75, which is said to be Nabataean for 


7 

Set: uid Ar of ix, 115; xi, 77, which some took to be 

Abyssinian or Hebrew ?; and ahl in xvii, 27, ete., which was also 

claimed as of Abyssinian origin 10; and 0 54 of xliii, 57, which some 
said meant O gee, in Bthiopic." 

Another group consists of rare words used in the Qur'an, which 


may be Arabic or may not be. A word like 5) ga in Ixxiv, 51, is 


a puzzle at the present day, so that it is no wonder if it gave some 
trouble to the early exegetes. It is usually taken to mean dion, and 
as-Suyiiti quotes authorities for its being an Abyssinian word.” There 
is no such word, however, in Ethiopic or any of the later Abyssinian 


. 
dialects, the common Ethiopic words for Hon heing AAR = Ar. Aal, 


or OFA (sometimes AFAA) - Ar. e. Addai Sher, 126, suggests 


that the word is of Persian origin, but there seems no basis for this. 
So far as one can see there is nothing in any of the other languages 


ig, 32; Mutaw, 63; the Muhedthdhah agrees with Mutaw, 


= Tig, 325; Mutaw, 42, 64. > Ftg, 325; Mute, 43. 

1 Fig, 325; Mate, 53, 56, è` Hiq 325, Muti, 61. 

„II. 325; Mitaw, 44, Ph -I from rh. ia perhaps in mind here, or may be 
Pahf:. 

tg. 326; Mutaw, 65. è Fiq, 319; Afutaw, 62. 

* fig, 310; Mutaw, 38, 57. 1% ftg, 319; Mutaw, 42. 


1 fig, 326; Alulaw, 44. u Jig, 323; Mutaw, 43. 
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to help us out, and perhaps the simplest solution is to consider it as 


a formation from -, though the great variety of opinions on the 


word given by the early authorities makes its Arabic origin very 


doubtful. Very similar is hess} which is said to mean either fused 


brass or thedregs of oil.? as-Suyüti quotes early authorities for its being 
a Berber word,? which of course is absurd. Hebrew 5 4 and 


Aram. Sm, meaning to spoil wine by mixing water with it, may 


have some connection with the meaning ca ji he or a 3 (62,3 


given by the Lexicons,® but it is difficult to derive the Qur’änie che 


from this, and equally difficult to explain it as an Arabic word.® 
Yet a third group consists of those few words where a little 
linguistic learning has led the Muslim philologers into sad error. 


* 
For instance, the word Jj! which occurs only in ix, 8, apparently 


means consanguinity, relationship, and is a good Arabic word, yet we 
find as-Suyüti ? telling us that Ibn Jinni s said that many of the carly 


Š 
authorities held that this Ji was the name of God in Nabatacan, the 


reference of course being to the common Semitic divine name Æl. 
Similarly yiia of lxxiii, 18, which there is no reason for taking us 


other than a regular formation from p to rend or cleave (cf. Heb. 


d; Syr. 0), is said by some authorities to be Abyssinian,® 
on the ground, apparently, of some hazy connection in their minds 


between it and Zand. So also 80 of xxiv, 35, which Shaidhala and 


3 Süra, xviii, 28; xliv, 44; Ixx, 8. 

2 Jawhart, Sihah, ii, 241; Righib, Mufiadât, 404. 

2 Fig, 325; Mutuno, 65. 4 Used only in Ta. i, 22, 

5 LA, xiv, 155. 

s als of xxxviii, 57; Ixxviii, 25 (cf. an-Suydti, Iig. 323 ; Mutaw, 64), and Ss of 
xx, 12; Ixxix, 16 (ef. as-Suyüti, Itg, 322; Atta, 57), are perhaps to be included along 
with these. 7 Jig, 319; Mutaw, 61. 

® The Medaw. tells us that the reference is to hin grammatical work Al- Muhtasib, 

Jig, 325; Mutaw, 43. 
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Abi l-Qäsim said was of Abyssinian origin,! cannot be other than 
Arabic, the Eth. ECC providing a possibility of solution for philologers 


who found some difficulty in deriving (S32 from 33 fo flow abundantly. 


ner ` „ 
With these we may perhaps class fae of xvi, 69, which was said to 


be Abyssinian for je though Eth. ANE is from ANZ to get drunk 
(cognate with Heb. "SU; Syr. , and cf. Akk. Sékaru, Gr. e 


the difficulty apparently arising because the Arabic root Ka means 


to fill a vessel. Also ae a very common word, cognate with Heb. 

DM, was hy some taken to be Abyssinian,’ doubtless because ahd. un 

was commonly used in the technical sense of to consecrate or dedicate 
8 

to God. Perhaps also al from Al to suffer pain, which some thought 


was n Zinji word, and some Heb.,* should come under this head. 
Perhaps a fourth class may be formed of a few words like ab 


and „es. These particular signs occur among the mystic letters of 


the Qur'an, which Goossens takes with some probability as con- 
tractions for older names of the Süras,® but which puzzled the exegetes, 


and are taken by them to be foreign words.“ Similarly = of 


xev, 2, is obviously only a variant of U used for purposes of rhyme, 


but we learn from as-Suyüti that some authorities took it to be 
Abyssinian.” 


As was to be expected, modern scholarship has detected many 
more words of foreign origin in the vocabulary of the Qur’än than 


1 fig, 320; Alulaw, 45. 2 fig, 321; Mutaw, 40. 

a fig, 320. 4 fig, 319; Mutaw, 58. 

> In his article in Der Islam, xiii, 191 ff. 

® For ale sce n»-Suyütt, Jtg, 322; Mutaw, 40, 52, 61 ; and for 1%, B25 Mutaw, 
42. 

7 Lig, 322; Mutaw, 44. As these authorities say it means beautiful in Eth. and 
WFP does mean to be beautiful, we might perhaps class oom in group three as a 
blunder due to uncritical knowledge of the cognate languages, 
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were ever noted by Muslim investigators. In the sixth century Arabia 
was surrounded on all sides by nations of a higher civilization, the 
Empires of Byzantium, Persia, and Abyssinia possessed most of her 
fertile territory, and mighty religious influences, both Jewish and 
Christian, were at work in the peninsula at the time when Muhammad 
was born. In his young manhood Muhammad was greatly impressed 
by this higher civilization and particularly by the religion of the great 
Empire of Roum, and there can be no serious doubt that his conception 
of his mission, as he first clearly outlined it for himself, was to provide 
for the Arabs the benefit of this religion and in some measure this 
civilization. It was therefore natural that the Qur’an should contain 
a large number of religious and cultural terms borrowed from these 
surrounding communities. This religion, as he insists over and over 
again in the Qur’än, is something new to the Arabs: it was not likely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary would be adequate to express 
all its new ideas, so the obvious policy was to borrow and adapt the 
necessary technical terıns.? Many of these terms, as a matter of fact, 
were there ready to his hand, having already come into use in Arabia 
in pre-Islamic times, partly through Arab tribes who had accepted 
Christianity, partly through commerce with Jews, Christians, and 
Persians, and partly through earlier inquirers interested in these 
religions. In fact it is very probable that if we knew more about those 
clusive personalities—Umayya b. Abi's-Salt, Musailama, and the 
Hanifa, we should find that there was in Arabia at that time a little 
circle of seckers after monotheism who were using a fairly definite 
vocabulary of religious terms of Jewish and Christian origin, and 
illustrating their preaching by a little group of stories partly of Judaco- 
Christian, and partly Arabian origin. In the beginning Muhammad 
but followed in their footsteps, but he grasped the political arm and 
became a figure in the world, while of the others we can now discern 
but the hazy outlines, though they so largely prepared the way for him. 

It is clear also that Muhammad set himself definitely to learn 
about things Jewish and Christian, and thus undoubtedly himself 


1 Bell, Origin, 08, 99. 

2 Thus the Qur'an appeared so foreign to everything with which Arabic thought 
was familiar, that the ordinary vernacular was inadequate tg express all these new 
ideas,” Hirschfeld, New Researches, p. 4. 

Hirschfeld, however, goes a little too far when he says, New Heseurehea, 13, 
“ Before entering on his first ministry, Muhammed had undergone what I should 
like to call a course of Bihlieat training.“ 
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imported new technical terms from these sources. It has been remarked 
not infrequently that the Prophet had a penchant for strange and 
mysterious sounding words,! and seemed to love to puzzle his audiences 
with these new terms,? though frequently he himself had not grasped 


correctly their meaning, as one sees in such cases as 2 pmd a., 
N 


Sometimes he scems even to have invented words, such as lis; 


. and J 


The foreign elements in the Qur’anic vocabulary are of three 
distinct kinds: 


(i) Words which are entirely non-Arabic, such as 3 , JS 


ur)? , 3 „e, ete., which cannot by any linguistic juggling be 
reduced to developments from an Arabic root, or which though 


seemingly triliteral, e.g. ue, have no verbal root in Arabic. These 


words were taken over as such from some uon-Arabie source, 

(ii) Words which are Semitic and whose triliteral root may be 
found in Arabic, but. which nevertheless in the Qur’än are used not 
in the Arabic sense of the root, but in a sense which developed in one 


of the other languages. Such words as 2 gh, 0. * bi are 


illustrations. Words of this class when once naturalized in Arabic 
may and do develop nominal and verbal forms in a truly Arabie 
manner, and thus frequently disguise the fact that originally they 
were borrowings from outside. 

(iit) Words which are genuinely Arabic and commonly used m 
the Arabic language, but which as used in the Qur'an have been 
coloured in their meaning by the use of the cognate languages. For 


instance, y meaning light is a common enough Arabic word, but when 


1 Hirschfeld, op. cit, 5; Dvotik, Fremdw, 17, who saya: “In solchen Fallen 
haben wir dann nichta aucleres anzunchmen, als das Streben Muhammed’s, durch 
die seinen Landsleuten mehr oder weniger unverständlichen Ausdrucke sich selbst 
rlen Schein der Gelehrsamkeit zu geben und zu impuniten, vielleicht auch die Absicht, 
mystisch und undeutlich zu sein” ; Bell, Origin, 51. 

2 Cf. Sūra, ei, I, 2, 6, 7; lxxiv, 27; lxxxvi, 1, 2, ete. 

> Nöldeke, Sketches, 38. 
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used with the meaning of religion as in ix, 32—“ But God determineth 
to perfect His religion though the unbelievers abhor it,” it is 


undoubtedly under the influence of the Syr. use of Boras. So T? ) 


used in a theological sense has been influenced by Luo3,! and in 
e 


particular „aili T2 is obviously the Syriac lazac Loi. 2 So el 


in the sense of metropolis in vi, 92, etc., was doubtless influenced by 


the Syr. Bol,” and ett when used as a technical religious term may 


have come under the influence of the Christian use of laz, Some- 
times there is no doubt of the Qur’anic word being a translation of 
some technical term in one of the cognate languages. A clear instance 


is that of 4. F used of Jesus in iv, 169, etc., where it is obviously 
a translation of the Syr. JA of Jno. i, 1, ete.,5 which like the Eth. 


A and the Copt. iaxe represents tlie Gk. Aoyos. Similarly J is 


doubtless a translation of the Syr. else dr ro, and e and 


deli in eschatological passages translate the ue and wpa of the 


Judaeo-Christian eschatological writings.“ Casanova“ claims that 
* in such passages as ii, 140, 114 iii, 17, 54, 59, cte., has a technical 
meaning associated with tT and is opposed to the word Alb. 


and is thus meant as a translation of 77, and so of Christian or 
Gnostic origin. So one might go on enumerating words of undoubtedly 


f. the Mandaean NOW in Lidzbarski's Manddische Liturgien, Berlin, 1920. 

2 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85 Pautz, Offenbarung, 36; Vracnkel, Vocab, 24. 

* Mingana, op. cit., 88; Horovitz, XU, 141, though ON is used in precisely 
the same sense on Phoenician coins. 

4 Mingana, op. cit., 86. 

3 Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. 

* Doubtless through the Syr. boa. and Js. 

? Mohammed el la fin du monde, 88 ff. 

a Which Wellhausen, Reste, 71, n. I, considered to be a translatiun of dyvora as 
in Acta xvii, 30. See also, Casanova, 90; Gerock, Christologie, 104 ; Noldeko-Schwally, 
i, 242,n. 10. Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 94, suggested Gnostic influence here. 

„ Again probably through the Syr. IA 
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Arabic origin, but which as used in the Qur’än have been influenced 
more or less by the vocabulary of the religions which were so strongly 
influencing Arabia just before Muhammad’s day and which made 
such a profound impress on his own teachings. As these, however, 
can hardly be called foreign words, only in the rarest instances are they 
included in the following lists. 


Philalogical questions as to the changes which foreign words undergo 
in coming into Arabic, need not be discussed here, as such discussion 
hasalready been given for Aramaic words by Fraenkelin the Introduetion 
to his Aramdische Fremdwörter, and for Iranian words by Siddiqi, 
Studien, 19 fl., 65 fl. On the broader question of demonstration of 
porrowing, the writer feels that the form of demonstration demanded 
by certain modern writers is really uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The English musical terms piano, cantata, soprano, adagio, fortissimo, 
contralto, arpeggio, cte., are obviously borrowed from the Italian, and 
there is no need of an claborate demonstration of cultural contact 
with dates and names and historical connections, to prove that these 
words, though English, are of Italian origin. Similarly such Arabic 


i R 1. G. 3 4 3 
words as O * ; ss 35 u ; gë» are on the very surface 


obvious borrowings from Middle Persian, and the philological argument 
for their foreign origin is perfectly valid on its own ground, without 
elaborate proof of cultural contact, ete., in each individual case. 


THE FOREIGN WORDS 
x 7 

Ixxx, 31. 

Herbage. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage deseribing the good 
things Ghd has caused to grow on the carth by sending down rain. 
The carly authorities in Islam were puzzled by the word as is evident 
from the discussion by Tub. on the verse, and the uncertainty evidenced 
by Zam. and Baid. in their comments, an uncertainty which is shared 
by the Lexicons (ef. ZA, i, 199; Ibn al-Athir, N, i, 10), and 
particularly by the instructive story given in Bagh, vii, 175. as-Suyũti, 
Liq, 318, quotes Shaidhala as authority for its being a foreign word 


meaning grass in the langnage of Ws l Jal, by which, as we gather 


from the Mufaw, 65, he means the Berber tongue. 

There can be little doubt that it is the Aram. NI'N ( HN of 
Dan. iv, 9, where the Dagesh forte is resolved into Nün). The NI'N 
of the Targums is the equivalent of Heb. ZN from SAN to be green 
(cf. Cant. vi, II; Job viii, 12). Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, thought that the 
Arabig word was a direct borrowing from the Targumic NO'N, but the 
probabilities seem in favour of its coming rather from Syr. Tal, 
meaning quiequid terra producit (Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88). 
It was probably an carly borrowing from the Mesopotamian aren.! 


a 7 
Sel (sabi. 


ov, 3. 
In the deseription of the rout of the Army of the Klephant we 


— 7 — r — 7 
read -dz (1 ab eee 513 where bu ul is said to mean 


flocks-— ( pe Zam., or okle Bagh. and to be the piu. of au, 
which Khafaji, Shifa, 31, lists as a foreign word whether spelled 
all or aul or Aue. The long account in LA, xiii, 5, makes it 


clear that the philologers knew not whit to make of the word. 


1 Cf. Zimmern, Akkudische Fremdwörter, D. 55. 
43 
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Burton, Pilgrimage, ii, 175, quotes a Major Price as suggesting 
that the word has nothing to do with the birds but is another calamity 
in addition, the name being derived from au! a vesicle. Sprengel 


indeed as early as 1794 (see Opitz, Die Medizin im Koran, p. 76), had 
suggested a connection of the word with smallpox, deriving it from 


ale father and Av | = lamentation, and stating that the, Persians 


use the word as | for smallpox. This theory has some support in the 


tradition that it was smallpox which destroyed Abraha's army, . 
but it is difficult to see how the word could be of Pers. origin for it 
occurs in Pers. only as a borrowing from Arabic, and doubtless from 
this passage. 

Carra de Vaux, Penseurs, iii, 398, has a suggestion that it is of 


Persian origin, and would take the Jr Wl | ab as a mistaken reading 
for bs b JS = babylonian arrows, which caused the destruction of 
the army. The suggestion is ingenious, but hardly convincing, as we 


seem to know nothing elsewhere of these ew b N. 


Apparently the word occurs nowhere in the early literature outside 
the Qur’än, unless we admit the genuineness of Umayya’s line— 


| y ganda Be 5 Op * doll e d~ (Frag. 4, 


l. 3, in Schulthess‘ ed.), where it also means crowds. If it is to be taken 


as an Arabic word it may possibly be a case of ev ‘ne 9 ‚especially 


in view of the expression quoted from al-Akhfash Js ul C. Cole. 


The probability, however, seems in favour of its being of foreign 
origin, as Cheikho, Nasräniya, 471, notes, though its origin is so far 
unknown. 


$ j zi 
eel 2! (brahim). 


Occurs some 69 times, ef. ii, 118; iti, 30; xlii, 11, ete. 
Abraham, 
1 See Sprenger, Life, 35, 
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It is always used of the Biblical Patriarch and thus is ultimately 
derived from Heb. DA IAN. If the name had come direct from the 


7 
Heb. we should have expected the form , and as a matter of 


fact the Muslim philologers themselves recognized that the Qur'ānie 
form was not satisfactory, for we hear of attempts to alter the form,! 


and an-Nawawi, Tahdhib, 126, gives variant forms ele xl ; ral a ; 
pr +); N ah and cal pA Moreover we learn from a Muzhir, 


i, 138, 8 al-Jawäligqt, 8, that some early authorities recognized it as a 
foreign borrowing, al-Märwardi, indeed, informing us that in Syriac 


it means 2 ol (Nawawi, 127), which is not far from the Rabbinie 
derivations, 


The form \ yf cannot be evidenced earlier than the Qur'än, 
el 


for the verses of Umayya (ed. Schulthess, xxix, 9), in which it occurs, 
are not genuine, and Horovitz, AU, 86, 87, rightly doubts the authen- 
ticity of the occurrences of the name in the Usd al-Ghäba and such 
works, The form would thus scem to be due to Muhammad himself, 
but the immediate source is not easy to determine. The common 
Syr. form is sooo) which is obviously the source of both the Bth. 
R- M-: 79 and the Arm. II EU. A marginal reading in Luke i, 55, 
in the Palestinian Sy 15 Lectionary of the Gospels reads A. cg, 
but Schulthess, Ler, 2, rightly takes this as due to a scribe who was 
familiar with the Arabic.“ 

Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 73,4 compares the Mandaean N, 
which shortened form is also found as Sole] in the Christian 
Palestinian version of Luke xiii, 16 (Schulthess, Lex, 2), and may be 


compared with the lw mentioned in Ihn Hisham, 352, J. 18, and 
P ¢ E. 


the Braham b. Bunaj whom Horovitz, AU’, 87, quotes from the Safa, 
inscriptions. The final vowel, however, is missing here. Brockelinann, 


1 Sprenger, Leben, i, 66; Syez, Eigennamen, 21; Margoliouth in MW, xv, 342. 

2 fläbschmarm, Arm, Gramm, i, 2000. 

2 The forms cu and 04052] found in Rur Hebracus are also 
probably of Arabic origin. 

4 See also Hphemeris, ii, 44, n. I. 
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Grundriss, i, 256, would derive ml J from OTIN as Oe from 


100, by assuming a dissimilation form in Aramaic, i.e. AN“. 
There is no trace of such a form, however, and Brockelmann’s choice 


of Olas as illustration is unfortunate as it appears to be a borrowed 


word and not original Arabic. The safest solution is that proposed by 
Rhodokanakis in NZ NM, xvii, 283, and supported by Margoliouth,” 
to the effect that it has been vocalized on the analogy of Ind 
and /srätl.2 The name was doubtless well enough known in Jewish 
circles in pre-Islamic Arabia,? and when Muhammad got the form 


Jar“! from Judaeo-Christian sources he formed mel a on the 


game model. 


Ca 71 (Ibr7q). 


lvi, 18. 
A ewer, or water jug. 


* 
7 5 A 
Only in the plu, form 4 „el in an early Meccan description of 


Paradise. It was early recognized as a Persian loan-word (Siddiqi, 13), 
and is given by al-Kindi, Risdia, 85; ath-Tha‘atibi, Figh, 317; as-Suyitti * 
and al-Jawaliqi 5 in their lists of Persian borrowings, as well as by the 
Lexicons, LA, xi. 299; 7.4, vi, 286, though some attempted to explain 


it as a genuine Arabic word derived from G. 
— 


. * + . 
In modern Persian the word is Uy. g meaning ura or waterpot.? 


1 Schweich Lectures, p. 12; seo also Lidzbarski, Jofennesbueh, 75: Fischer, 
tossar, 163. 

2 He says: bie Forn er) durfte am ehesten aus iver Anlelmung an 39. 
und der Ausgleichung mit demselben zu erklaren sein, nach dem bekannter kur'. 
anischen Prinzip, dass Personennamen, deren Träger in irgentwelche zuswimmen- 
hange stehn, lautlich anf eine Form zu bringen strebt.” 

3 Horovitz, KE, 92; JPN, 160. 

4 fig, 318; Mutaw, 46: Muzhir, 1, 136. 

+ The text of the Mitarrad (Sachaw's cd, p. 17) is defective bere, giving the first 
tah, hnt not the secund. Correctmg it by the Ay. we real: “Ut pe * ol i 


kan all — ly. 

t Räghib, Mufraiāt, 43; and scc Baglı. on the passage, 

7 Vullers, Lex, i, 8. and for further meanings scc BQ, 4; Addai Shier, 6. > FAJ 
alzu occurs in Pers, but only as a borrowing from Arabic. 
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It would be derived from = water (= Phlv. gy a8, i.c. OPers. äpi!=: 


Av. gju or ajay; Skt. WT ugua), and ne j to pour (= Phlv. nour 


réxtan from an old Iranian root *raek = linquere),? as was suggested 
by Castle? and generally accepted since his time. It was from the 


Phlv. form that the word was borrowed inte Arabic, the shortening 
— 


of the | being regular.“ The word occurs in the carly poetry, in verses 


of ‘Adi b. Zaid, ‘Alqama, and Al-A‘shi, and so was doubtless an early 
borrowing among the Arabs who were in contact with the court at 
al-Hira. 


ud! (Ibis). 


ii, 32; vii, 10; xv, 31, 32; xvii, 63; xviii, 48; xx, 115: xxvi, 
95; xxxiv, 19; xxxvii, 74, 75. 

Iblis. 6 dA -= the Devil par excellence. 

The tendency among the Muslim authorities is to derive the name 


from ott to despair, he being so called because God caused him to 


despair of all good-—so Raghib, Mufradat, 59, and Tab. on il, 32. The 
more acute philologers, however, recognized the impossibility of this 


(an-Nawawi, 138). and Zam. on xix, BT, says - -cya us fl ra] 
9 227 SEAN. al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 17, also justly argues 


against an Arabic derivation. 

That the word is a corruption of the Gk. diaßoAos has been 
recognized by the majority of Western scholars. 5 In the LXX d:aBodos 
represents the Heb. JO in Zech. iii, but in the N.T, O dd HOOD is 


7 In the Behistun inscription, sce Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 208. 

2 West, Glossary, 136; Bartholomae, AIW, 1479; and see Horn, Grundriss, 
14); Süyast, Glosaary, p. 164; Nhikand, Glossary, 265. 

3 Lexicon Heptaglotion, p. 23. See Vullers, op. cit.: Lagarde, #4, 7; Hom, 
Grundriss, 141; but note Vollers, ZDA, |, 627. 

4 Siddiqi, 69. On the ground of this chango from a to i, Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164. 
looks for S. Arabian influence, but there is nothing in favour of this. 

5 Geiger, 100; von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n.; Fraenkel, Vocab, 24; Sprenger, Leben, 
li, 242; Wonainck, ES, ii, 351: Rudalph, Abhängigkeit, 35; Vollers, ZDMG, I, 620 ; 
Sacca, Credenze, 61. However, Pautz, Offenbarung, 69, n, 3, and Eickmann, Angelologie, 
26, hold to an Arabic origin, though Sprenger, Leben, ii, 242, n. 1, had pointed out 
that words of this form are as a rule foreign. 
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more than “the adversary’, and particularly in the ecclesiastical 
writers he becomes the chief of the hosts of evil. It is in this sense that 


— appears in the Qur’än, so we are doubly justified in looking 


for a Christian origin for the word. 
One theory is that it came through the Syriac, the 2 being taken 
as the genitive particle,! a phenomenon for which there are perhaps 


other examples, e.g. . for Stagovas (ZA, xxiv, 51), ols for 


dixaarns (ZDMG,1, 620) 4 A „for ducevrepia(Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, 


i, 119 n.). The difficulty is that the normal translation of 6 dıaßoAos 
is] yasol, the accuser or calumniator, both in the Peshitta (cf. Matt. iv) 
and in the ecclesiastical literature. There is a form Sau? a trans- 
literation of d:aBeodos, but PS, 874, quotes this only as a dictionary 
word from BB, There is apparently no occurrence of the word in the 
old Arabic literature,? so it was possibly a word introduced by 
Muhammad himself. If we could assume that some such form as 
sohn. was colloquially used among the Aramaic-speaking Christians 
with whom Muhammad came in contact, the above explanation miglit 
hold, though one would have to assume that the 2 had been dropped 
by his informants, The alternative is that it came into Arabie directly 
from the Greek, and was used by the Arabic-speaking Christians 
associated with the Byzantine Church.? 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested that it might have come from 
S. Arabia, perhaps influenced by the Eth. E. K. This, however, 
is apparently a rare word in Eth., the usual translation for did ON 
being AEN}, though sometimes 37 is used (James iv, 7; I Pet. v, 
8, etc.). Moreover, even if there were anything in Grimme’s theory 
that this was the form that crossed over into Arabia, his further 


supposition that the 4, was taken to be the 8. Arabian H +- (85 is 


very far fetched. 


1 So Horovitz, KU, 87. Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, thinks rather that it 
waa the fault of some early scribe or copyist who mistuvk the initial Dal for an Atif, 

2 The verses in Ibn Hisham, 318 and 516, noted by Horovitz, are from the period 
of the Hijra and so doubtless influence by Muhammad's usage. They would seem 
fatal, however, to Mingana’s theory, 

3 Künstlinger, “ Die Herkunft des Wortes Iölis im Kurän,” in Rocznik Orjen- 
talısiycany, vi (1928), proposes the somewhat far-fetched theory that Fols ia derived 
from the Jewish Belial by deliberate trunsformation. 
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4 
ay 8 
> (Ayr). 
Of common occurrence. 


Reward, wages. i 


Besides the noun and its plu. ) A there occur also the verbal 
forms ee] and . 

The Muslim savants have no suspicion that the word is not pure 
Arabic, though as a matter of fact the verb = to receive hire, is 


obviously denominative. 

Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 47, has pointed out that the ultimate 
origin of the root in this sense is the Akk. agru, agarru, hired servant. 
From this come on the one hand the Aram. N N: Syr. tal, a 


hireling, and thence the denominative verbs IN and; . to kire, 


with corresponding nouns "UN and Il, Aire; and on the other hand 
{apparently from a popular pronunciation *aggaru) the Gk. ayyapos, 
a courier. 

It would have been from the Aram. that the word passed into 
Arabic, probably at a very carly period, and as the word is of much 
wider use in Syriac than m Jewish Aramaic,? we are probably right 
in considering it as a borrowing from Syriac. 


Su (Akbar). 
v, 48, 68; ix, 31, 34. 
So Ser 
Plu. of . — UT mike ewish Doctor of the Law. 


The Commentators knew that it was a technical Jewish title and 
quote as an example of its use Ka'b al-Ahbar,* the well-known convert 


1 CE also Jensen in ZA, vii, 214, 215. 

2 Even the latest edition of Liddell and Scott persista in repeating the statement 
in Stephanus’ Phesuurus, that it is a borrowing from Persian, It is, of course, pusaible 
that the word may be found in the OPera. vocabulary, but if so it was u loan-word 
there from the Akkadian, and there can be little doubt that the Gk. dyyapos with 
dyyapévew and dyyapéa came directly from the Akkadian, as indeed Ed. Meyer 
(Geschichte des Alterthurms, iii, 67) had ulreudy recognized. 

a Vor its occurronee in Aramaic incuntations, ace Montgomery, Aramais Incanta- 
tion Texts from Nippur, Glossary, p. 281; and for the Klephantine papyri see Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri, p. 178 (No. 69, I. 12). 

4 The plu, form „ is explained by a verso in Ibn Hisham, 859, where we learn 
of one whose full name was Ka'b b. al-Ashraf Sayyid al-Ahbür. 
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from Judaism. It was generally taken, however, as a genuine Arabic 


word derived from ees, to leave a scar (as of a wound), the Divines 


being so called because of the deep impression their teaching makes 
on the lives of their students; so Raghib, Mufradat, 104. 

Geiger, 49,53, claims that it is derived from TAI" teacher, commonly 
used in the Rabbinic writings as a title of honour, c.g. Mish. Sanh. 60 ®— 
DAN D AN TAM JAAN MS, vas Aaron was a Doctor so were 
his sons Doctors. 1 Geiger’s theory has been accepted by von Kremer, 
Ideen, 226 n., and Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, and is doubtless correct, though 
Grünbaum, ZDMG., xxxix, 582, thinks that in coming into Arabie 


it was not uninfluenced by the Ar. n>, anol, „u. Mingana, 


Syriac Influence, 87, suggests that the word is of Syriac origin (see also 
Cheikho, Nasräniya, 191), but this is unlikely. The word was evidently 
quite well known m pre-Islamie Arabia,? and thus known to Muhammad 
from his contact with Jewish communities, It was borrowed in the 
form of the singular and given an Arabic plural. 


2 (Adam) 


ii, 29-35 ; ii, 30, 52; v,30; vii, 10, 18, 25-33, 171; xvti, 63, 72; 
xviii, 48; xix, 59; xx, 114-119; xxxvi, 60. 

Adam. 

It is used always as an individual name and never as the Heb. 


and Phon. DIN for man in general, though the use of >! yh in 


Siira, vii, approaches this usage (Noldeke-Schwally, i, 242). It is one of 
the few Biblical names which the early philologers such as al-Jawäligi 
(Mua‘rrab, 8) claimed as of Arabic origin. There are various theories 
as to the derivation of the name, which may be seen in Räghib, 
Mufradät, 12, and in the Commentaries, but all of them are quite 
hopeless. Some authorities recognized this and Zam. and Baid., on 


S 
ti, 29, admit that it is a foreign word . — 


! Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 61, translates by “ Schriftgelehrte“ (ef. the N. T. ypapparevs 
= yr. rep). and takes it as opposed to the PANT DY. 

2 It occurs in the old pvetry, ef. Horovitz, KU, 63, and [bn Hisham, 35}, 354, uses 
tho word familiarly as well known; ef. also Wensinck, Joden te Madina, 65 ; Horovitz, 
JPN, 197, 198. 
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The origin of course is the Heb. DIN, and there is no reason why 
the name should not have come directly from the Jews,’ though there 
was a tradition that the word came from Syriac.? The name occurs 
in the Safaite inscriptions (Horovitz, KU, 85), and was known to 
the poet ‘Adi b. Zaid, so it was doubtless familiar, along with the 
creation story, to Muhanımad's contemporaries, 


a 25 (Idris) 

xix, 57; xxi, 85. 

Idris. 

He is one of the Prophets casually mentioned in the Qur’än, 
where all the information we have about him is (i) that he was a man 
of truth (xix, 57); (ii) that God raised him to a place on high ” 


z S a ; 
sale GL 245 3 (xix, 58); and (iii) that being steadfast and 
patient he entered God's merey (xxi, 85). 


The Muslim authorities are agreed that he is ca i. e. , 


the Biblical Knoch,“ a theory derived not only from the facts 
enumerated above, but from the idea that his name om, jal is derived 


from op to study —both Jewish and Christian legend attributing 


to Enoch the mastery of occult wisdom.* The fallacy of this derivation 
was, however, pointed out by some of the philologers, as Zam. on 
xix, 57, shows, and that the name was of foreign origin was recognized 
by al-Jawäliqi, Mu‘arrab, 8; Qämüs, i, 215; which makes it the more 
strange that some Western scholars such as Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336.° 
and Eickmann, Angelologie, 26, have considered it to be a pure Arabic 


word. 


1 Ibn Qutailm, ATG Arif, 180 (Eg. ed.) notes a variant reaching tla 1 which may 
represent a Jewish pronunciation. 

2 Syez, Eigennamen, 18. 

3 Tha'labi, Qisas, 34. 

3 Tan of course means to inatruct, fo initiate (cf. dhe) and may have suggested 
the connection with o. For the derivation see Tha'labi, loc, cit, ; Ibn Qutaiba, 
Mat arif, 8. Finkel, MW, xxii, 181, derives it from EvSdépeoyos, the Tth antedıluvian 
King of Berossus, but this is very far-fetched. 

6 Ho seems to bree this on the occurrence of the name Abi Idris, but see Horovitz, 
KU, 88. 
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Nöldeke has pointed out, ZA, xvii, 83, that we have no evidence 
that Jews or Christians ever called Enoch by any name derived from 
W717 or 252, and though Geiger, 105, 106, thinks the equivalence of 


We UK olins „of xix, 58, with the pereOnxey aurov ò Geos 
of Heb. xi, 5, from the Midrash, sufficient to justify the identification, 


we may well doubt it. Casanova, JA, 1924, vol. cev, p. 358 (so Torrey, 
Foundation, 72) suggested that the reference was to Eo dpas which 


through a form “E¢pas became um”. rl. Albright! imagines that 


it refers to Hermes-Poemandres, the name being derived from the 
final element in the Greek name [loszavdpns, while Montgomery, 
JOR, xxv, 261, would derive it from Atrahasis, the Babylonian Noah. 
None of these suggestions, however, comes as near as that put forward 
by Nöldeke in ZA, xvii, 84, that it is the Arabic form of “Avdpeas 
filtered through a Syriac medium.? In Syriac we find various forms of 
the name abat: wolt: hips] and 05,1, this latter 
being the form in Christian-Palestinian, and from this by the coalescing 


of the x and d we get the Ar. oe ol. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested 


a S. Arabian origin but there is no trace of the name in the inscriptions 
and the Eth. A} A.: n has nothing in its favour. 


> „t 
AN yf (Araik) 
xviii, 30; xxxvi, 56; Ixxvi, 13; lxxxiii, 23. 35. 
* 
Couches. Plu. of *. sl 


We find the word only in passages descriptive of Paradise. The 
Muslim authorities as a rule take it as an Arabic word derived from 


Ss) st but their theories of its derivation are not very helpful, as may be 
seen from Räghib, Mufradät, 14, or the Lexicons LA, xii, 269; 7A, vii, 


1 Journal of Palestine Oriental Society, ii, 197-8, and in AJSL. 1927, p. 235 n. 

2 Noldeke’s earlier suggestion in ZOMG, xii, 706, was that it might stand for 
Beddwpos, but in ZA, xvii, he refers it to the Zpdéas’ Avipéov and thinks the lifting 
him to a place on high” may refer to the saint’s crucifixion. R. Hartmann, in 
ZA, xxiv, 315, however, recognized this Andreas aa the famous cook of Alexander 
the Great. 
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100. Some early philologers concluded thatit was foreign, and as- Suyũti, 
Tig, 318, says that Ibn al-Jawzi gave it as an Abyssinian loan-word, and 
on p. 310 has the interesting statement—‘ Abit ‘Ubaid related that 


Al-Hasan said We used not to know the meaning of er N until 


we met a man from Yemen who told us that among them an s< 5 was 


a pavilioh containing a bed.” 


Addai Sher, 9, says that it is the Pers. a 5) al, by which he 


A 
probably means ES J 3 throne the colloquial form for A, al {Vullers, 


Lex, i, 141), but there does not seem to be anything in this. There is 
nothing in Eth. with which we can relate it, and the probabilities are 
that it is of Iranian origin, especially as we find it used in the verses of 
the old poets, e.g. al-A‘sha, who were in contact with Iranian culture 
(ef. Horovitz, Paradies, 15). 


651 (Tram) 


Ixxxix, 6. 
Iram: the city of the people of ‘Ad. 


The number of variant readings for this 01 in ala! lb o 


suggests of itself that the word was a foreign one of which the exegetes 
could make nothing. The older theory among Western scholars was 
that it was DIR 1 but the story is clearly 8. Arabian, as appears from 
xlvi, 20, and as a matter of fact Hamdäni (ed. D. H. Müller, p. 126, 
129) mentions two other Irams in 8. Arabia, so that the name is 
doubtless S. Arabian.? The name is frequently mentioned in the early 
literature.? 


sa (Azur) 


vi, 74. 
Azar—the father of Abraham. 


1 Wetstein in his Appendix to Delitzsch’s Hiob, 1876; Pautz, Offenbarung, 273; 
Sycz, Eigennamen, 54; O. Loth, ZDMG, xxxv, 628. 

2 D, H. Müller, Stdarabische Studien, 134 ff.; Burgen und Schlösser, p. 418. 

3 Seo passages in Horovitz, KU, 89, 90. 
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The consensus of opinion among the exegetes is that 531 is the name 
of Abraham's father, and is a onl lt was also well known, 


however, that the real name of Abraham’s father was shi or O b, e. g. 


at-Tabari, Annales, i, 252; an-Nawawi, 128; al-Jawäligi, Me‘arrab, 21; 
TA, iii, 12, etc., obviously reproducing the mn of Gen. xi, 26, cte. 


In order to escape the difficulty some took 53 to be the name of an 


idol |, or an abusive epithet applied by Abraham to his 


father.! They also have various theories as to the origin of the word, 
some taking it to be Hebrew (as-Suyüti, 77g, 318), some Syriac (Zam. on 
vi, 74), and some Persian (Bagh. on vi, 74). Their suggestions, however, 
are obviously guesses and do not help us at all. 

The solution generally found in European works is that which was 
first set forth by Marracci in Prodromus, iv, 90, that the Talmudic 
name for Terah, by a metathesis became A dap in Eusebius, and this 
gives the Arabic Azar. This has been repeated over and over again 
from Ewald 2 and Sale down to the modern Ahmadiyya Commentators, 
and even Geiger 128, though he does not mention Marracci, argues that 


MAN =Bapa(LXX, Oappa)by metathesis gives Aap and thus) Bu 


while Dvořák, Fremdwörter, 38, goes even further in discussing the 
probability of Gk. # being pronounced like z. The fact, however, is 
that Marracci simply misread Eusebius, who uses no such form as 
"Adap.® 

Hyde in his Historia Religionis veterum Persarum, p. 62, suggested 
that Azer was the heathen name of Abraham’s father, who only became 
known as Terah after his conversion. This heathen name he would 


connect with the Av. Yu day 4 (cf. Skt. Wea), Phlv. ner 


1 Vide au-Suyüti, 318, aud the Commentatora, It should he noted that Zam. gives 
a number of variant readings for the word, showing that tho earliest authorities 
wero puzzled by it, 

£ Geschichte Isruels, i, 483. 

3 The passage reads (fist. Korl, cd. Schwartz, 1, iv, p. 14)—peta dé ca roĝrov 
érépous, trav de rod Ne nawr xai anoydvwr arap Koi tov A HH. dv dpyrysv e 
mpomäropa addy dvræv aides ‘EBpatwy dux, where the unusual drap was 
apparently misread as "Adap. Cf. Pautz, Offenbarung, 242 n. 

4 Bertholomae, AZW, 312. 
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ätur,\ Paz. dur, and the Mod. Pers. pl used as the name of the 


fire demon,? and in the Persian histories given as the name of Abraham’s 
father. Hyde, however, has fallen into error in not noticing that the 


name „> given to Abraham in the Persian writings? simply means 


“son of the fire”, and has no reference to his father, but is derived 
from the Qur’änie account of his experiences in Süra, xxi. 

B. Fisher in Bibel und Tahnud, Leipzig, 1881, p. 85 n., suggested that 
Muhammad or his informants had misunderstood the epithet iN 
(he who has sprung from the Kast) applied to Abraham in the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 15a), and taking it to mean “ Son of MOIN ”, gave his 


father’s name as J jl. 


The correct solution, however, would appear to be that given by 
Fraenkel in ZDMG, lvi, p. 72, and accepted by both Horovitz, KU, 85, 
86, JPN, 157, and Sycz, Eigennamen, 37. In WZKM, iv, 338, 


Fraenkel suggested that both yk and 55“ go back to the Heb. 


SIYON, and in ZDMG, lvi, 72, he argues convincingly that the 
Qur’änic form is due to a confusion on Muhammad’s part of the details 
of the Abraham story as it came to him, so that instead of his father 
ME he has given the name of Abraham's faithful servant NY ON, 
Syez’s theory that it was a mistake between two passages NY Ss 
OTIN TAL and DIN TSN MIN is a little too remote, 
but the confusion of names can be held as certain. The YR 
was probably taken as the article,“ and on the question of vowel change 


Fraenkel compares the series 198 ee Ab. As there is a 


genuine Arabic name 51 (Tab, Annales, i, 3384 ; Ibn Sa'd, vi, 214), 


Horovitz, KU, 86, thinks that Muhammad may have been influenced 
by this in his formation of the name. 


1 Horn, Grundriss, 4; Shikand, Glossary, 226; Ny berg, Glossar, 25; Herzfeld, 
Paikuli, Glossary, 126 and 148. 
2 In Phlv, ney Atari is tho Angel of Fire; see West, Glossary, p. 7. 


3 Vullors, Lex, i, 380. 
As often, ef. examplea in Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 118 n. 
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Fi 
Zeh (Asätir) 
vi, 25; viii, 31; xvi, 26; xxiii, 85; xxv, 6; xxvii, 70; xlvi, 16; 
lxviii, 15; Ixxxiii, 13. 
Fables, idle tales. 
We find the word only in the combination DN bhul 


“ tales of the ancients "°, which was the Meccan characterization of the 
stories brought them by Muhammad. Sprenger, Leben, ii, 396 ff., 
thought that the reference was to a book of this title well known to 
Muhammad's contemporaries, but this theory has been combated in 
Nöldeke-Schwally, i, 16 ff.,! and its impossibility becomes clear from a 
passage in Ibn Hishäm, 235, where Nadr b. al-Härith is made to say— 
“ By Allah, Muhammad is no better a raconteur than I am. His stories 


are naught but tales of the ancients (os Pi atoll) which he 


writes down just as I do.” 


The Muslim authorities take it as a form ‚bel from an to 
write, considering it as a plu. of 4) „a or 8 la (Sijistänt, 10), 


or the plu. ofa plu. (LA, vi, 28), The verb a, however, as Fraenkel 


oe 
has shown (Fremdw, 250), is a denominative from au, and this 


itself is a borrowing from Aram. NIOZ, lbe (Noldeke, Qorans, 


13). It is possible but not probable that RAM was formed from this 


borrowed — 


Sprenger, Leben, ii, 395, suggested that in Rum) we have the 


Gk. ix ropia,a suggestion also put forward by Fleischer in his review of 
Geiger (Kleinere Schriften, ii, 119), and which has been accepted by 
many later scholars.“ The objections to it raised by Horovitz, KU, 70, 
are, however, insuperable. The word can hardly have come into 
Arabic directly from the Greek, and the Syr. haĝo) occurs only 

1 See also Hirschfeld, New Researches, 22, 41 ff., on Sprenger's Suhuf theorica. 


2 Vide also his remarka in JASH, xx, 119, and see Freytag, Lexicon, sub voc. 
3 Vollers, ZDMG, li. 312. Sce also Künntlinger in OLZ, 1936, 481 ff. 
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as a learned word (Sm, 298). The derivation from Syr. tbe) 
suggested by Nöldeke-Schwally, i, 16 n., is much more satisfactory. 
tel (cf. Aram. N D is the equivalent of the Gk. xespoypadon»,! 
and is a word commonly used in a sense in which it can have come 
into Arabic. It was doubtless borrowed in this sense in the pre-Islamic 
period,? for in a verse of the Meccan poet Abdallah b. az-Ziba ra, 


quoted in ‘Aini, iv, 140, we read bl. YI adl of Lass uP! 


the stories have averted Qusay from glory. 

In S. Arabian, as D. H. Müller points out (WZKM, i, 29) we have 
DA meaning an inscription, and Jh is the usual verb for 
scripsit (Rossini, Glossarium, 194), so it is not impossible that there was 


S. Arabian influence on the form of the word. See further under — 


a 7 

LE] (Asdat) 
li, 130, 134; iii, 78; iv, 161; vii, 160. 
The Tribes. Plu. of lu 


lt occurs only in Madinan passages and always refers to the 
Children of Israel. In vii, 160, it is used normally of the Twelve Tribes, 


but in all the other passages the Dhal are spoken of as recipients of 


revelation, and one suspects that here Muhammad is confusing the 
Jewish use of the Twelve’ for the Minor Prophets with that for the 
Twelve Tribes.“ 


The philologers derive it from * — a thistle, their explanation 


thereof being interesting if not convincing (LA, ix, 182). Some, however, 
felt the difficulty, and Abu'l-Laith was constrained to admit that it was 
a Hebrew loan-word (as-Suyüti, /tgän, 318; Mutaw, 58). The ultimate 
source, of course, is the Hob. DZ, and Geiger 141, followed by many 


1 Of, lasanan libat cheinrumum dubium, as contrasted witi 
In;s del chetrographum validum. 

2 80 Mingann, Syriac Inflwence, 89, 

* Vide Sprenger, Leben, ii, 276, who thinks Muhammad took it to be a proper name, 
which, however, ia unlikely in view of vii, 160 (Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 41). 
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later scholars 1 has argued for the direct borrowing from Hebrew. 
Fraenkel, however, noted the possibility of its having been borrowed 
through the Syr. jas = hv? and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, 
definitely claims it as a Syriac loan-word, It is impossible to decide, 
but in any case it was borrowed in the sing. and given an Arabic plural. 

There does not seem to be any well-attested pre-Islamic example 
of the use of the word, for the case in Samau’al cannot be genuine, as 
Nöldeke shows (ZA, xxvii, 178), and that in Umayya, lv, 7,'seems to 
depend on Siira, Ixxxix, 23, This confirms the idea that it was a late 
introduction probably by Muhammad himself. 


0 2 (Istabraq) 


xviii, 30; xliv, 53; lv, 54; Ixxvi, 21. 

Silk brocade. 

Used only in carly passages in description of the raiment of the 
faithful in Paradise. It is one of the few words that have been very 
generally recognized by the Muslim authorities asa Persian loan-word, cf. 
ad-Dahhäk in as-Suyüti, Ztg, 319; al-Asma‘l in as-Suyüti, Muzher, i, 137; 
as-Sijistani, 49; al-Jawhari, Sika sub voc.; al-Kindi, Risäla, 85; Ibn 
al-Athir, Nihäya, i, 38. Some, indeed, took it as an Arabic word, 


attempting to derive it from 0 4 (ef. Baid. on Ixxvi, 21), but their 


argument depends on a variant reading given by Ibn Muhaisin which 
cannot be defended (Dvotak, Fremdw, 39, 40). 

The philologers, however, were in some confusion as to the original 
Persian form. LA, xi, 285, quotes az-Zajjaj as stating it was from Pers. 


0 . and TA, vi, 292, quotes Ibn Duraid to the effect tliat it is 
from Syr. of asl, neither of which forms exist. The Qamüs, 8. v. 
3 . however, rightly gives it as from ə le which al-Jawhari, 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; bautz, Offenbarung, 124 n.; Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 41; 
Horovitz, KU, 90. 

2 Horovitz also notes this possibility. The Palestinian form Hoas quoted by 
Schwally, Idiaticon, 92, which agroes closely with the Talmudic NOAW, is not 
ao close to the Arabic. 

2 So TA, loc. cit, and al-Khafaji, in his supereommentery to Baidäwi, cf. also 
Addai Sher, 10. 
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Sihah, says is from — meaning dale. Pers. — sometimes 


written plan, as al-Jawhari gives it, is a form of pon meaning 
big, thick, gross, apparently from a root, jl gal firm, stable (cf. Skt. 


fat’; Av. Dapa siaura *; Oss. stturd,; and Arm. 


unn uit). The Phlv. iren staßr = thick (Nyberg, Glossar, 
206), is used of clothing in eschatological writings, eg. Arda Viraf, 


xiv, 14, Narbe aK Heer N 30 60 y “and glorious and thick 
splendid clothing“. Phlv. D with the suffix 3, gives the Mod. 


Pers. & , which BQ, 994, defines as ia) a sles, and 


Vullers, Lex, i, 94, as vestis serica crassior, 
From Mid. Pers. the word was borrowed into Armenian as 


pomu ', and into Syr. as hatol or Kabel. Ibn 


Duraid, according to TA, vi, 292, quoted b piel as a borrowing from 


Syr., but Pn, 294. gives the Syr. forms only as dictionary words from 
BA and BB, and there can be little doubt that the word passed directly 


into Arabic from the Middle Persian. The Ar. O represents the Phlv. 


suffix 3% which in Syr. normally became Was we see in such examples 


1 BQ, 492, defines it as Ja le, hs el; oS, 2 Vullers, Lex, i, 97. 

3 Lagurde, GA, 13. AN means thick, compact, solid, cf. Monier Williams, 
Nanserit Dictionary, 1265, 

+ Bartholomne, AZW, 1592; Horn, Grundriss, p. 158; Hubschmann, Persisch 
Studien, 74. 

> For thin Ossetian form ser Hubschinann, ZOMG, xxxix, 93. 

» Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 493. Cf. also Gk. ovaupés. 

? Hubschmenu, Arm. framm, i, 153, The form seems proof that the borrowing 
waa from Pers. and not from Ar,, though the passnge in Moses Kalankatuaci, which 
Hubschmann quotes, refers to proun puhu h 27 Hutu. a gift from the Caliph 
Mu'äwiya I. Cf. Stackelberg in ZDMG, xlviii, 490, 

® Fraenkel, Vocab. 25, quotes this as sobs}, which is copiedby Dvořák, Fremdin, 


42, and Horovitz, Paradies, 16, Lut neither this form nor the taol quoted by Addai 
Sher, 10, is to be found in the Syriae Lexicons. 

% Mingana, Syriuc Influence, 88, however, claims that the borrowing was from Syr. 
into Arabic, 

10 Tho philologers had recognized, however, that Pers, &) did sometimes become 4 
in Ar. Cf. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 21. 
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as Phlv. gaeggey avistäk (= Pers. Kaw | or Ehn which in 
Syr. is Adnet, and in Ar. Sl) (Ibn al-Athir, Nihäya, i, 38), 


Gl (Ishäg). 

ii, 127-134; ii, 78; iv, 161; vi, 84; xi, 74; xii, 6,38; xiv, 41; 
xix, 50; xxi, 72; xxix, 26; xxxvii, 112, 113; xxxviii, 45. 

Isaac. 

The Biblical Patriarch, who is never mentioned save in connection 
with one or more of the other Patriarchs, and never in an early passage. 

It was early recognized by the philologers that it was a foreign 
name, cf. Sibawaih in Siddigi, 20, and LA, xii, 20; al-Jawäligi, Mu‘ar- 
rab, 9; as-Suyüti, Muzhir, i, 138; though it was not uncommon in some 


quarters to regard it as an Arabic word derived from ‚ou, for as- 


Suyiti, Muzhir, i, 140, goes out of his way to refute this. It was even 
known that it was Heb, (ef. ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 76), and indeed Süra, 
xi, 74, seems toshow acquaintance with the popular Hebrew derivation 
from PNS. 

The Arabic form which lacks the initial“ of the O.T. forms PITS? 
and PAD" would seem to point to a Christian origin,? cf. Gk. Iraak, 
Syr. Qn or Au though it is true that in the Talmud we come 
across a PON VQ IM (Baba Mezi‘a, 39), showing a form with 
initial vowel among the Babylonian Jews of the fourth century A. b.“ 


The name 3 | must have been known before the Qur'an, but no 
or 


pre-Islamic instances of it seem to occur, for those quoted by Cheikho, 
Nasräniya, 229, 230, are rightly rejected by Horovitz, AU, 91. 


2 -s rn 
1 | — (Isr@ il). 
Occurs some 43 times. Cl. it, 38. 


1 West, Glossary, 13. 

? Sprenger, Leben, ii, p. 336; Fraenkel, ZA, xv, 304; Horovits, JPN, 155, and 
Mingana'a note, Syriac Influence, 83. Torrey, Foundation, 49, however, takea this 
to he a characteristic of his assumed Judaco-Arabie dialect, 

* This is the Christian Palestinian form, ef. Schulthess, Ler, 14. 

* Derenbourg in HEJ, xviii, 127, suggests that HR“ may have been pronounced 
among the Arabian Jews as (TION, i 
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Usually it stands for the Children of Israel, but in iii, 87, and xix, 


59, it is the name of the Patriarch otherwise called 4. . 


Some of the exegetes endeavoured to derive it from, g re “ to travel 


by night ”, because when Jacob fled from Esau he travelled by night 
(ef. at-Tabari, Annales, i, 359, and Ibn al-Athir). It was very generally 
recognized as a foreign name, however (ef. al-Jawaliqi, 9; ol-Khafäji, 
11),! and is given as such by the Commentators Zam. and Baid. on 
ii, 38, 

Hore also the absence of the initial * stands against a direct deriva- 
tion from the Heb. ON”, and points to a Christian origin, cf. Gk. 
"Topana, Syr. Naas}; Eth. MHZ. ., A. The probabilities are in 
favour of a Syriac origin ? especially in view of the Christian Palestinian 
forms WI; XA. (Schulthess, Lex, 16). The name was doubt- 
less well enough known to the people of Muhammad's day and though 
no pre-Islamic example of its use in N. Arabia scems to have survived ® 
In) If occurs in S. Arabian inscriptions, ef. CLS, iv, 543, J. l. 


à 
* ” hd 
Ussis). 

= (mis 

ix, 109. 

Fonnded, 

£ 
The verbal form u! occurs in ix, 110, The verb is denominative 


7 
wt 
from or | , a foundation, which Fraenkel, Fremdw, 11, noted was an 


£ 
Aramaic borrowing, ef. Aram. NUNN foundation, and in the Christian 
Palestinian dialect the verb as] = éBe perio ; 2 bo — 
reOepedioto, and sot ~ BeueAtov (Schwally, Idioticon, 7), 
so classical Syr. Yeo! (and see Nöldeke, Mand. Gramm, 98, n. 2; 
Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 31; Henning, BSOS, ix, 80). 


* al-Khufäji notes the uncertainty us to the spelling of the word, (jl unl and 
Gulf being known besides HE It. 

2 Mingana, Syriac Influence, SL; Horovitz, KU, 91. The Qämüs, aa a matter of 
fact, says that all forms ending in If are dt > though Tab, on ii, 38, claims that 
ol is Heb, 


> All those given by Cheikho, Nasräniya, 230, are doubtless influenced by Quranic 
usage, 
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- $ 
„le! (Aslama). 
Of frequent use, of. ii, 106, 125. 
To submit, to surrender. 


With this must be taken (-N (iii, 17, 79, etc.), and the 
participial forms — ete. 


The verb „L. is genuine Arabic, corresponding with Heb. DW, 


Phon. DBY to be complete, sound. Aram. oby, Syr. Sods to be 
complete, safe: Akk. šalāmu, to be complete, unharmed. This primitive 


ra 
. a= — 1 . . 
verb, however, does not occur in the Quran. Form II, . is fairly 


common, but this is a denominative from * ‚and ei as we shall 


see is a borrowed word.! 


— 


3 
2 = 7e . . toe 4 
As used in the Qur'an „| is a technical religious term,” and 


there is even some development traceable in Muhammad's use of it.“ 


Pee e bj? er 


y 
Such a phrase as al d! 4 lw ya in xxxi, 21,4 seems to give 
the word in its simplest and original sense, and then RAR) — P | 


(xl, 68; vi, 70; ii, 125), and A) Jul or Y Lal (xxvii, 45; ii, 127; 
iii, 77; xxxix, 55), are a development from this. Later, however, 


the word comes practically to mean to profess Islam , i. e. to accept 
the religion which Muhammad is preaching, ef. xlvii, 16; xlix, 14, 


* 
17, ete. Now in pre-Islamic times | is used in the primitive sense 


of hand over `, noted above. For instance, in a verse of Abii ‘Azza 
3 


F g T p' K. 
in Ibn Hisham, 556, we read ad ‚Js Y a ploy “hand 
me not over for such betrayal is not lawful °.’ The Qur’änie use is an 


On the development of meaning in 8. Arabian 41 A see Rossini, Glossarium, 196. 

? See Lyall, JRAS, 1903, p. 782. 

3 See Lidzbarski’s article, “ Salim und Islim,” in ZS, i, 85 ff. 

Cf. also, ii, 108 ; iii, 18; iv. 124. On the prolmble genesis of this, aee Mergolioutb 
in JRAS, 1903, pp. 473, 474. 

For other examples, see Margoliouth’s article, au above. 
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intelligible development from this sense, but the question remains 
whether this was a development within Arabic itself or an importation 
from without. 

Margoliouth in JRAS, 1903, p. 467 ff., would favour a development 
within Arabic itself, perhaps started by Musailama; but as Lyall 
pointed out in the same Journal (p. 771 fl.), there are historical difficul- 
ties in the way of this. Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 86, would make it adenomina- 


tive from As which he takes as a translation of curnpia, but 
Horovitz, AU, 55, rightly objects. 

The truth scems to be that it was borrowed as a technical religious 
term from the older religions, Already in the O.Aram. inscriptions 
we find that DOW as used in proper names has acquired this technical 
religious significance, l as c.g. N} pow, ete. The same sense is found 
in the Rabbinic writings (Horovitz, KU, 55), but it is particularly 
in Syriac that we find Soße] used precisely as in the Qur'an, c.g. 


also Jot) mans soss) he devoted himself to God and His 
Church `, or ‚ones mA añs]? and one feels confident in 


looking here for the origin of the Arabic word. 
aye? an l 
chee, of course, is a formation from this, and was in use in 


pre-Islamic Arabia. N however, would seem to have been 


formed by Muhammad himself after he began to use the word. 


| (Ism il). 

ii, 119-134; ili, 78; iv, 161; vi, 86; xiv, 41; xix, 55; xxi, 85; 
xxxviii, 48. 

Ishmael. 

The Muslim philologers carly recognized that it was non-Arabie, 


as is clear from Zam. on xix, 55, and from its being treated as non- 
Arabic by al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 9 ; al-Khafaji, 10; as-Suyüti, Muzhir, 


1 Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 79 ff. 

2 The example given by Horovitz, viz, O01 yay japas Clan) s, 
is curiously like cll} I) pll- 

3 Sūra, li, 36; xxii, 77; and note Bagh, vii, 192, and Va‘qabl, fif, i, 259. and 
its use in Safsite (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 239). 
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1,138. Various forms of the name are given— ns” | 2 | ; Jell 


and J kål, the in this last form, quoted from Sibawaih in Muzhir, 


i, 132, being significant. 
A Christian origin for the word is evident from a comparison 


of the Gk. "Irpanı; Syr. Xe; Eth. ARTIRA, with the Heb. 
OND”. A form derived from Heb. occurs in the inscriptions of 
both the S. and N. of the Peninsula.) In S. Arabia we find in a 


Himyaritic inscription 14°44? 2 — Seppo? (cf. Eth. LATRA), 
and in the Safaite inscriptions of N. Arabia we find a form YO". 
It is thus clear that the form with initial 9 was well enough known 
in Arabia before Muhammad's day, but on the other hand, there seems 
to be no evidence that the form nsed in the Qur'än was in use as a 
personal name among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times.“ The fact 


that in the Qur'ån we find Ca for on and co j pint for app", but 


J | ipl for PNW" and chancel for DRUID", just as in Syr. we find 
mas anl Soda, but Nam) and Wel makes it 


reasonably certain that the Quranic form came from a Syr. source,“ 
and the form Wc! in the Christian Palestinian dialect removes 


any difficulty which might have been felt of Cy for Cy." 


t D. H. Müller suggests that the name is an independent formation in N. Arabian 
(WZEM, iti, 225, being followed in this by Horovitz, JPN, 155, 156), but this is a 
little difficult, 

2 Hal, 193, l; ef. CIS, iv, i, 55, with other references in Pılter’s “ Index of S. 
Arabian Proper Names, SHA. 1917, p. 110, and Hartmann, Arabische Frage, 182, 
226, 252-4. Derenbourg in his note on this insertption, CUS, Iv. i. 56, takes it as a 
composite name in imitation of the Heb., but sce Müller, WZAM, iii, 225; ZDMG, 
xxxvii, 13 ff.; Ryckmana, Noma propres, i, 230, and RES, i, No. 219. 

3 Dumaud, Mission, 221; Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, 116, 117, 123; Ent- 
zifferuny der Sufü-Inschriften, 58; Lidzburski, Ephemeris, ii, 44. 

The examples collected by Cheikho, Vasriniya, 230, cannot, as Horovitz, AU, 
92, shows, be taken ar cvidence for the pre-Islamic use of the name. The form 'Eopardos 
quoted by Horovitz from Waddington, from an inscription of a.n. 341, may be only 
a rendering of 2NDO", 

® Margoliouth, Schweich Lectures, 12; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82, and cf. 
Sprenger, Loben, ii, 336. 

t Schulthess, Lex, 15, and ef. Horovitz, KEU, 92; Rhodokanukia, NZKM, 
xvii, 288, 
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— 7 „* 
Le Y| GA 
vii, 44, 46, 
Al-A'raf. 


It is usually taken to mean the wall which separates Paradise 
from Hell. The philologers were at a loss to explain the word, the two 


favourite theories being (i) that it is the plu. of A used of the mane 


of a horse or the comb of a cock, and thus a metaphor for the highest 
part of anything (Zam, in loco: ZA, xi, 146), or (ii) that it is from 


*. $ 
a) ye toknow, andso called because of the knowledge wl ey) wl? l 


had of those in the Garden and those in the Fire. 

Tor Andrae, Ursprung, 78, and Lidzbarski, ZS, ii, 182, claim that 
the word is Arabic, though translating an idea derived from one of the 
older religions. There is difficulty with this, however, and perhaps a 
better solution is that proposed long ago by Ludolf,? viz. that it is the 
Eth. hdZé.. Horovitz, Paradies, 8, objects to this on the ground that 


Muhammad does not use ol * for the souls of the departed, but for 


the place where they, or ut least some of them, dwell, which would be 
90 g. &. It is by no means unlikely, however, that Muhammad under- 
stood the verb 4 &., used of the blessed departed, as a place - 
name, for REG. and ig H seem much more commonly used in this 


sense than 9. . It is even possible that a) Fi is a corruption of 


PDd4- The introduction of the word would seem to be due to 
Muhammad himself, for the occurrence of the word in Umayya, 
xlix, 14, is rightly suspected by Horovitz of being under Qur’änic 
influence. 


1 Lidzbarski would take it as an attempt to translate the Mandacan N Ned 
= the watch towers, but this is rather remote. 

3 Ad Historiam Hthiopicam Commentarius, p. 207, He writes: “ll: 
Muhammedis Limbus, medius inter Paradisum ct Infernum locus, receptaculum 
mediis generis hominum, qui tantundem boni ae mali in hoc mundo fecerunt, Id 
autem aliunde justius derivari nequit, quam a rad-Æthiopica HAG A, = reguievi, 
quo verbo Æthiopea de pie defunctia utuntur.” 

* Praetorius, Beit. Ass, i, 23, however, takes AOA. as a denom. from & f 
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p 
as) (Allāh). 

Of very frequent oceurrence. 

God. 


One gathers from ar-Räzi, Mafatth, i, 84 (so Abū Hayyan, Bahr, 
i, 15), that certain early Muslim authorities held that the word was of 
Syriac or Hebrew origin. The majority, however, claimed that it was 
pure Arabic, though they set forth various theories as to its derivation.! 


Some held that it has > derivation, being js — the Küfans in 
genem derived it from a J. while the Basrans derived it from 
z9, taking 27 as a cial noun from aj to be high or to be veiled. 


The suggested origins for ey were an more varied, some taking 
-$ 


it from | to worship, some from 91 to be perplexed, some from 


“lal to turn to for protection, and others from 25 3 to be perplexed. 


Western scholars are fairly unanimous that the source of the 
word must be found in one of the older religions. In the Semitic arca 


TON wasa widely used word for deity, cf. Heb. FOR ; Aram. TOR : 
Syr. Jol; Sab. Uh; and so Ar. al is doubtless a genuine old 


Semitic form. The form alt, however, is different, and there can be 


little doubt that this, like the Mandacan NN NN and the Pahlavi 
ideogram,? goes back to the Syr. Toa (cf. Grünbaum, ZDMG, 
xxxix, 571; Sprenger, Leben, 1, 287-9; Ahrens, Muhammad, 15; 
Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 26; Bell, Origin, 54; Cheikho, Nusräniya, 
159; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86). The word, however, came into 
use in Arabian heathenism long before Muhammad’s time (Wellhausen, 
Reste, 217; Nielsen in HAA, i, 218 fl.). It occurs frequently in the 
N. Arabian inscriptions, and also in those from S. Arabia, as, e.g., 


5 They aro discussed in detail by ar-Räzi on pp. 81-4, of the first volume of his 
Tafsir. 

Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 135. 

> Cf. Littmann, Entzifferung der thamudenischen Inschriften, p. 63 ff.; Sem. Inser, 
p. 113 ff.; and Ryckmans, Noms propre, i, 2; RES, ii, 441. 
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ANA 1A hdo « with all the Gods” (in Glaser, Abessinien, 50),1 
as well as in the pre-Islamic oath forms, such as that of Qais b. Khatim 
given by Horovitz, KU, 140, and many in ash-Shangiti’s introduction 


to the Mu‘allagat. It is possible that the expression Shs alll is of 


8. Arabian origin, as the name ex occurs in a Qatabanian 
inscription.” 


vE 
0 | (Allahumma). 


iii, 25; v, 114; vii, 32; x, 10; xxxix, 47, 
An invocatory name for God. 


The form of the word was a great puzzle to the early grammarians : 
the orthodox explanation being that it is a vocative form where the 


final e takes the place of an initial b. The Küfans took it as a con- 


traction of . U. alll b (Baid. on ii, 25), but their theory is 
ridiculed by Ihn Ya'ish,i, 181. As a vocative it is said to be of the same 


1 
class as come along. al-Khafaji, 20, however, recognizes it as a 


foreign word. 

It is possible, as Margoliouth notes (ERE, vi, 248), that it is the 
Heb, ODON which had become known to the Arabs through their 
contacts with Jewish tribes,‘ 


stl (Ilyäs). 
vi, 85; xxxvii, 123, 130. 
Elijah. 


2 Derenbourg in J4, vilie ser., xx, 157 ff., wants to find the word in the klar 
of a Minacan inscription, but ihia is usually taken as a reference to a tribal god Ole! 
vide Halévy, ibid, p. 325, 326. 

* Rhodokanakis, Die Inschriften an der Mauer von Kohlän Timna’,” in SBAW, 
Wien, 1924, 3 Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 248. 

4 Thero is to be considered, however, the Phon, nox = godhead (see referencea 
in Harris’ Gloseary, p. 77), which is evidence of a Semitic form with final m, Cf. 
Nielsen in HAA, i, 221, n. 2. 
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In xxxvii, 130, for the sake of rhyme, the form is el 

From al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 8, we learn that the philologers early 
recognized it as foreign, and it is given as such by as-Suyüti, Muzher, 
i, 138; as-Sijistani, 51; LA, vii, 303. The Heb. forms are i bd N and 
ITON, 30 it is obvious that the Arabic form must have been derived 
from a Christian source, as even Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 56, recognizes.? 
The Gk. "HAdas or "HAcias gives us the final s, but this also appears 
in Syr. LN beside the more usual ES (PSm, 203), and in the 
Eth. HALA, 


The name was no uncommon one among Oriental Christians before 
Islam, and ‘HAéas occurs not infrequently in the Inscriptions. We 


also find an el in the genealogy of the poet ‘Adi b. Zaid given in 


Aghani, ii, 18.4 The likelihood is thus that it entered Arabic through 
the Syriac. 


— | (dl-Yasa‘). 
vi, 86; xxxviii, 48. 
Elisha. 
The word is usually treated as though it were i anl the Ji 


the definite article, and then derived from aww or =. Tab., on 


vi, 86, argues against this view, and in the Lexicons (e.g. al-Jawhari, 
sub voc., LA, x, 296), and in al-Jawäligi, 134 (of. al-Khafaji, 215), it is 
given as a foreign borrowing, a fact which is also indicated by the 


variant spelling n (LA, x, 296). 


1 Geiger, 190; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 83. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, would 
see S. Arabian influence in the production of this longer form, but it is difficult to neo 
much point to his suggestion. 

2 So Sprenger, Leben, ii, 335; Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 47; Horovitz, JPN, 17L 

3 Lebas-Waddington, Nos. 2159, 2160, 2299, etc. 

4 Ibn Duraid, 20, would take this as a genuine Arabic ward from uu with 
which Horovitz, KU, 99, is inclined to agree. In LA, vii, 303, however, where wo 
find this same genealogy, we are expressly told 2 e me aby el — l. 

5 Cf, Goldziher, Z DMG, xxiv, 208 n. 
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The Heb. SER is near enough to the Arabic to make a 
direct borrowing possible, but the probability is that it came from a 
Christian source (Horovitz, KU, 152). The Gk. forms are Ela. 
"Brodie, and EAtgdtog; the Syr. dN; and the Eth. hate ; 


the probabilities being in favour of a Syriac origin. 


x 7 
al (Umma). 


Of frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 122, 128; iti, 106, ete. 

People, race. 

Apparently a borrowing from the Jews.! Heb. TAN is a tribe, 
or people, and the NN of the Rabbinic writings was widely used. 
As the word is apparently not a native Semitic word at all, but Akk. 
ummatu; Heb. MAN, Aram, REN, NT &, and Syr. 
Jol, seem all to have been borrowed from the Sumerian,? we 


ot 
cannot deny the possibility, that the Ar. 4. is a primitive borrow- 


ing from the same source. In any case it was an ancient borrowing, 
and if we can depend upon a reading MINIT Cen, “ at the people's 
cost in a Safaite inseription,® we have evidence of its early use in 


N. Arabia, 


SAL, 
“yl (Amr). 

xvi, 2; xvii, 87; XXXIi, 4; xl, 15; xlii, 52; lxv, 12; xevil, 4. 

Revelation. 

In the two senses (i) command or decree. (ii) matter, affair, it is a 
genuine Arabic word, and commonly used in the Qur'an. 

In its use in connection with the Qur’änic doctrine of revelation, 
however, it would seem to represent the Aram. NWI (Rudolph, 
Abhängigkeit, 41; Horovitz, JPN, 188; Fischer, Glossar, Nachtrag 
to 8b; Ahrens, Christliches, 26; Muhammad, 134). The whole con- 
ception seems to have been strongly influenced by the Christian Logos 
doctrine,‘ though the word would seein to have arisen from the Targumic 


use of N . 


1 Horovitz, KU, 52; JPN, 190. 

2 Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 46; Pedersen, Israel, 505. 
3 See Horovitz, KU, 52. 

+ Grimme, System, 50 ff. 
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* 
Ze (Amshäj). 
ixxvi, 2. 


Plu, of = mingled. 


In this passage, we created man from a mingled clot,” it occurs 
as almost a technical physiological term. The Muslim savants take 


rror t 
it as a normal formation from the verb . but this may be a 


denominative from the noun.! Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 40, suggests 
an ultimate origin in the Akk. munziqu clear wine. This was borrowed 
on the one hand into Heb. a (beside "JO; cf. Barth, FS, 33, 51); 


Aram. NID; Syr. Ko: and on the other into Egyptian mtk, 
Coptic moras. 


From the Syr. hyo arose the Arabic 2 and apparently 


dam was a parallel form borrowed at an early period, from which 


the other forms have developed. 


ga! (Amana). 
Of very frequent occurrence. 
To believe. 


A 
The primitive verb cel with its derivatives is pure Arabic. Form 
„ — 715 . seer 
IV, however, cyl with its derivatives, 2 a believer; and Oe! 


believing, faith, is a technical religious term which seems to have 
been borrowed from the older faiths, and intended to represent the 
Aram. 79]; Syr. Sas; Eth. 9. The word actually borrowed 


would seem to have been the participle i from Eth. 9. 


1 As in the case of g! ” ef. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 172. 

* These Aram. forma themaalves, of course, are borrowed from the Heb. PORNT 
(but seo Lagarde, Übersicht, 121). 

* See Horovitz, KU, 65; JPN, 191; Fischer, Glossar, Neue Naehlasse to 9a. 
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In lix, 23, oe meaning faithful,’ and in lix, 9, ois! meaning 
certainty, may be genuine Arabic (see Fischer, Glossar, 9a). 


ae el pe 
J (Injil). 

ü, 2, 43, 58; v, 50, 51, 70, 72, 110; vii, 156; ix, 112; xlviii, 
29; Ivii, 27. 

Gospel. 

It is used always of the Christian revelation, is particularly asso- 


ciated with Jesus, and occurs only in Madinan passages. 
Some of the early authorities tried to find an Arabic origin for it, 


making it a form al from , but this theory is rejected with 
me, A y ) 


some contempt by the commentators Zam. and Baid. both on general 


grounds, and because of al-Hasan’s reading hos „ which clearly is 


not an Arabic form. So also the Lexicons LA, xiv, 171; TA, viii, 
128; and al-Jawäligi, 17 (al-Khafaji, 11), give it as a foreign word 
derived from either Hebrew or Syriac (cf. Ibn al-Athir, Nikdya, iv, 136). 

Obviously it is the Gk. é€vayyéAtov, and both Marracci® 
and Fraenkel * have thought that it came directly into Arabic from 
the Greck. The probabilities, however, are that it came into Arabic 
through one of the other Semitic tongues. The Hebrew origin suggested 
by some is too remote. It is true that in the Talmud we find ma my 
for TI ZMTIN,5 but this is merely a transcription of you. ol, 
and the DIA HO ov «the Gilyonim and books 
of the Minim“, merely reproduces the Syr. . The sug- 
gestion of a Syr. source is much more hopeful. It is true that ‚au 10] 
is only a transliteration of the Gk. eve, but it was as 
commonly used as the pure Syr. IZz eo, and may be assumed to 
have been in common use among the Christians with whom Muhammad 
may have been in contact. Nöldeke has pointed out, however, that 


1 With which may be compared the Sab. hanx, faithful. Ct. Hommel, Siklara- 
dische Chrest, 121; Rossini, Glossarium, 106. 

* vii, 156, is perhaps an exception, but though the Sūra is given as late Meccan, 
this verse seems to be Madinan. 

3 Prodromus, i, 5, corrupta Graeca voce.“ 

Focab, 24. 

* Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwörter im Talmud. ii, 21. 
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the Manichaean forms ) Pi | of Persian origin, and anglion of 


Turkish origin,? still have the Gk. -tov ending, and had the Arabic, 
like these, been derived from the Syr. we might have expected it also 


to preserve the final O. The shortened form, he points out (Neue 
Beiträge, 47), is to be found in the Eth. PZLA, where the long 
vowel is almost conclusive evidence of the Arabic word having come 
from Abyssinia. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggests that it may have 
entered Arabic from the Sabaean, but we have no inscriptional evidence 
to support this. It is possible that the word was current in this form in 
pre-Islamic days, though as Horovitz, KU, 71, points out, there is some 
doubt of the authenticity of the verses in which it is found.* 


> o 
4s | (Aya). 
Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 37; iii, 9; xxxvi, 33. 


A sign. 

Later it comes to mean a verse of the Qur'an, and then a verse 
of a book, but it is doubtful whether it ever means anything more than 
sign in the Qur än, though as Muhammad comes to refer to his preaching 
as a sign, the word tends to the later meaning, as e.g. in in, 5, ete. 
It is noteworthy that in spite of the frequency of its occurrence in the 
Qur’än it occurs very seldom in the early Meccan passages.“ 

The struggles of the early Muslim philologers to explain the word 
are interestingly set forth in LA, xviii, 66 ff. The word has no root 
in Arabic, and is obviously, as von Kremer noted,’ a borrowing from 
Syr. or Aram, The Heb. MN (cf. Phon. NN), from a verb ITIN, to 
sign or mark, was used quite generally, for signs of the weather (Gen. 
i, 14; ix, 12), for a military ensign (Numb. ii, 2), for a memorial sign 


1 Yullers, Lex, i, 196; Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, 50; BQ, 88, which 
latter knows that it ia the name of the book of Jesus and the book of Mani— eb 
Jl „us“ 43 gt ‚kei Se „la AS. It is curiows that Bagh. on iii, 2, 
gives . sia) as an attempt to represent the Syriac original, 

2 In the phrase uluy anylion bitig, ef. Le Coq, SBAW, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204. 

2 Of. Fischer, /slamica, i, 372, n. 5. 

Cf. Cheikho, Nasräniya, 185. 

& Not more than nine times in Süras classed by Nuldeke as early Meccan, though 
many pasaages in these are certainly to be placed much later, and one may doubt 
whether the word occurs at all in really early passages, 

Ideen, 226 n.; see also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 419n.; Cheikho, Nagriniya, 181; 
and Margoliouth, ERE, x, 539. 
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(Josh. iv, 6), and also in a technical religious sense both for the miracles 
which attest the Divine presence (Ex. viii, 19; Deut. iv, 34; Ps. 
Ixxviii, 43), and for the signs or omens which accompany and testify 
to the work of the Prophets (1 Sam. x, 7, 9; Ex. ili, 12). In the Rabbinic 
writings PN is similarly used, though it there acquires the meaning 
of a letter of the alphabet, which meaning, indeed, is the only one the 
Lexicons know for the Aram. NAN.: 

While sit is not impossible that the Arabs may have got the word 
from the Jews, it is more probable that it came to them from the 
Syriac-speaking Christians? The Syr. 12], while being used precisely 
as the Heb. MIN, and translating anpetoy both in the LXX and 
N.T., is also used in the sense of argumentum, documentum (PSm, 413), 
and thus approaches even more closely than TUN the Qur’änic use of 
the word. 

The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Imrü’ul-Qais, lxv, 1 
(Ahlwardt, Divans, 160), and so was in use before the time of 
Muhammad. 


7 27 

| (Ayu). 
iv, 161; vi, 84; xxi, 83; xxxviii, 40. 
Job. 


It is the Biblical Job, and the word was recognized as foreign, e. g. 
al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 8. The exegetes take him to be a Greek, e.g. 


Zam. on xxi, 83— g and ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 106— s3) (. Je J 


The name would seem to have come into Arabic through a Christian 
channel, as even Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 56, admits. The Heb, ATN appears 


in Gk. (LXX) as IG, and Syr. as Da. which latter is obviously 
the origin of the Arabic form.* The name appears to have been used 
in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period. Hess would interpret the ZN of 
an inscription copied by Huber (No. 521, 1, 48), as Aiyüb “; there is 


1 In Biblical Aramaic, however, e means a sign wrought by God; ef. Dan. 
iii, 33. 

2 Mingana, Syriae Influence, 86. Note also the Mand. NDIN = sign. 

3 Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 47. 

Hess, Die Enizifferung der thamudischen Inschriften (1911), p. 15, No. 77; Litt- 
mann, Extzifferung, 15; and sec Halévy in JA, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 332. 
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* 
ano | in the genealogy of ‘Adi b. Zaid given in Aghani, ii, 18, and 


another Christian of this name is mentioned by an-Näbigha.! 


SL (Bab). 

Occurs some twenty-seven times, e.g. ii, 55; iv, 153. 

A door or gate. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 14, noted that it was an early loan word, and 
suggested that it came from the Aram. N33 which is in very common 
use in the Rabbinic writings. D. H, Müller, however (WZKM, i, 23), 
on the ground that IAS occurs very rarely in Syr. and that the root 
is entirely lacking in Heb., Eth., and Sab., suggested that it was an 
early borrowing from Mesopotamia (cf. Zimmern, Akkud. Fremdw, 
30), and may have come directly into Arabic. It occurs commonly 
in the old poetry, which confirms the theory of early borrowing, 
and it is noteworthy that from some Mesopotamian source it passed 
into Middle Persian (Frakang, Glossary, p. 103; Herzfeld, Paikulz, 
Glossary, 151). 


„U (Bait. 

ii, 96. 

Babylon. 

This sole occurrence of the word is in connection with the story 
of Härüt and Märüt who teach men magic. It is a diptote in the Qur’än 
but ZA, xiii, 43, takes this to be not because it is a foreign name, but a 
fem. name of more than three radicals (cf. Yäqüt, Mu'jam, i, 447).? 

It is, of course, from the Akk. Bab-ilu (Delitzsch, Paradies, 212), 
either through the Syr. Nas or the Heb. 222. The city was 
well known in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period, and the name occurs 
in the old poetry, e.g. Mufaddaliyät (ed. Lyall, p. 133, l. 13), and 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 58 = Diwan, lv, 5), and Halévy 
would find the name in a Safaite inscription.’ Horovitz, KU, 101, 
notes that Babylon was well known as a contre for the teaching of 


1 Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 4; cf. Horovitz, K{/, 100; JPN, 158. 
Some, however, recognized it as a foreign name, ef. Abū Hayyän, Bahr, i, 319. 
JA. ser. vii, vol, x, p. 380. 
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magic, a fact which we would also gather from the use of the word 
Bavil in the Manichaean Uigur fragments from Idiqut-Schahri.“ 


es U (Baraka). 
vii, 52, 133; xvii, 1; xxi, 71, 81, etc. 
To bless. 


w wre 
With this should be taken the forms LSG (vii, 94; xi, 50, 76), 
ot 
— rt 
and EUa (iii, 90; vi, 92, 156, ete.). 
The primitive verb I, which is not used in the Qur'an, means 


— * 
to kneel, used specially of the camel, so that Sg is the technical 


word for making a camel kneel. In this primitive sense it is common 
Semitic, so we find Heb, HT DS 9923 “let us kneel 
before Jehovah”; Syr, M „e “he knelt upon his 
knees”: Eth. Oh. PELU and they bowed the knee 
before him ”. It was in the N. Semitic area, however, that the root 
seems to have developed the sense of to bless, and from thence it passed 
to the S. Semitic arca. Thus we have Heb, J, and Phon. "772 to 
bless; Aram. J to bless or praise; Byr. ypa to bless or praise ; 
and in Palm. such phrases as Nh N= 2 (de Vogüt, 
No. 94) “blessed be his name for evermore ”, and J (ibid., No. 
144) may he bless. From this N. Semitic sense we find derived 
the Sab. ADM (Rossini, Glossarium, 118), Eth. MEN to bless, celebrate 
ihe praises of, and Ar. yl as above. Note also the formations-—Heb. 
ana; Aram. 8392; Syr Woran, which also were taken 


over into S. Semitic, e.g. Eth. ACHT ; Ar. S 


A 
15 (Bara’a). 
lvii, 22. 

To create. 


1 Ed. Le Coq, SBA , Berlin, 1908, pp. 400, 401 ; of. alao Salemann, Manichaeische 
Studien, i, 58. 
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2 
Note also (SU creator used of Allāh in ii, 51; lix, 24; and 
is 3 creation in xcviii, 5, 6. It will be noticed that the word is only 


used in very late Madinan passages, the Meccan words being ‚es, 
eb and he ol. 
The Arabic root TF is to be freed from a defect, i.e. to be sound 


or healthy (cf. Heb. N), and in a moral sense to be pure. In this sense 
it is used not infrequently in the Qur'an, cf. vi, 19. In the sense of 
create, however, it is obviously borrowed from the older religions, 
for this is a characteristic N. Semitic development.! Akk. barë to 


make or create: Heb. x2 to shape or create: Aram. N, Syr. Yo 


“oe 


to create, of which the Arabic equivalent is (g , used in the older 


language for fashioning an arrow or cutting a pen.? Similarly 45 


is not an Arabic development (as is evident from the difficulties the 
philologers had with it, cf. LA, i, 22), but was also taken over from the 
older religions, cf. Heb, MNS a thing created: Aram. TINS 


and iV". So 2 ob is from the Aram. NI, N'; 


Syr. Loss, 170, meaning Creator, and used particularly of God 
(Lidzbarski, SBA W, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218 n.).? 


* 
Macdonald, EI, i, 303, writing of ($ ab suggests that the borrowing 


was from the Heb.,* but the correspondences are much closer with 
the Aram. (Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 49), and especially with the Syriac 
(Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88), so that the probabilities are in favour 
of its having been taken from the Christians of the North. 


1 Schwally, ZDMG, liii, 201. 

2 And cf. the S. Arabian II to found or build a temple, ef. ZDMG, xxxvii, 413, 
Rossini, Glosaarium, 117. In Phon. Nn is a sculptor: ef. Harris, Glossary, 91. 

3 Massignon, Lexique technique, 52, however, considers it as an Arabie word 
specialized in this meaning under Aramaic influence. 

t So Ahrens, ZDMG, Ixzxiv, 20. 
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. Fe 


oY (Barzakh). 


xxiii, 102; xxv, 55; iv, 20. 
A barrier or partition, 


In xxv, 55, and lv, 20, it is the barrier between the two seas (cy, A) 


where the reference is probably to some cosmological myth. In xxiii, 
102, it is used in an eschatological passage, and the exegetes do not 
know what the reference is, though as a glance at at-Tabari's Com- 
mentary will show, they were fertile in guesses. 

That the word is not Arabic seems clear from the Lexicons, which 
venture no suggestions as to its verbal root, are unable to quote any 
examples of the use of the word from the old poetry, and obviously 
seek to interpret it from the material of the Qur'an itself, 


Addai Sher, 19, sought to explain it from the Pers. ar J, weeping 


or crying, but this has little in its favour, and in any case suits only 
xxiii, 102. Vollers, ZDMG, I, 646, makes the much more plausible 


suggestion that E is a by-form of on * parasang from the Phlv. 


* 


„e frasang, Mod. Pers. . ,. which preserves its form fairly 
well in Gk. mapaoayyns, but becomes Aram. NOSS or D!; 
Syr. lee whence the Ar. a 5. The Phlv. W frasangan 


of PPGI, 116, means a measure of land and of roads,“ and could thus 
fit the sense barrier in all three passages. 


+ 
Oke") (Burhan). 

ii, 105; iv, 174; xii, 24; xxi, 24; xxiii, 117; xxvii, 65; XXVill, 
32, 75. 

An evident proof. 

In all the passages save xii, 24, and xxviii, 32, it is used in the 
sense of a proof or demonstration of the truth of one’s religious position. 
In these two cases, one from the story of Joseph and the other from 
that of Moses, the word refers to an evident miraculous sign from 


1 Levy, Wörterbuch, iv, 125; Telegdi, in JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 252. 
2 See Horn, Grundriss, 182; Nyberg, Glossar, 73. 
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God for the demonstration of His presence and power to him who 
beheld it. It is thus clearly used in the Qur’än as a technical religious 
term.! 


It is generally taken as a form Ins from a_y, Form IV of which 


is said to mean to prove, but the straits to which the philologers are 
put to explain the word (ef. Raghib, Mufradat, 44; LA, xvii, 369), 
show us that we are dealing with a foreign word. Sprenger, Leben, i, 
108 had noted this,? but he makes no attempt to discover its origin. 


Addai Sher, 21, suggested that it is from the Pers. UA, meaning 
clearly manifest, or well known (cf. Vullers, Ler., i, 352), but this is 
somewhat remote. The origin clearly is, as Nöldeke has shown (Neue 
Beiträge, 58)? in the Eth. 27%, a common Abyssinian word,‘ 
being found also in Ambaric, Tigré, and Tigrifia, meaning light, Humina- 


tion, from a root {ICU cognate with Heb. ; Ar. yg. It seems to 


have this original sense in iv, 174; xii, 24, and the sense of proof or 
demonstration is casily derived from this. 


> dS 
2 (Buri). 

iv, 80; xv, 16; xxv, 62; Ixxxv, I. 

Towers. 

Tho original meaning occurs in iv, 80, but in the other passages 
it means the signs of the Zodiac, according to the general consensus of 
the Commentators, cf. as-Sijistän], 63. 


The philologers took the word to be from 7 J 10 appear (of. Baid. 
P 8 . 


i » 
on iv, 80 ; LA, ili, 33), but there can be little doubt that T? represents 


the Gk. wupyos (Lat. burgus), used si the towers on a city wall, as 


e.g. in Homer Od, vi, 262—moAtos v Tepi mupyos uynAos. The 
Lat. burgus (see Guidi, Della Sede, 579) is apparently the source 


1 Ahrens, Christliches, 22, makes a distinction between xii, 24; iv, 147; xxiii, 117, 
where it means Licht, Erleuchtung”, and the other passages where it means 
Beweis 

2 Also Massignon, Jezigue technique, 52. 

3 Alao ibid., p. 25. 

It is in frequent use even in the oldest monuments of the language. 
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of the Syr. IVD a turret, and perhaps of the Rabbinie JJ, J 
a resting place or station for travellers? From this sense of stations 
for travellers it is an easy transition to stations of the heavenly bodies, 
ie. the Zodiac. Syr. has is indeed used for the Zodiac (PSm, 475), 
but this is late and probably under the influence of Arabic usage. 

Tt is possible that the word occurs in the meaning of tower in 
a S. Arabian inscription (D. H. Müller in ZDMG, xxx, 688), but the 
reading is‘not certain.? Ibn Duraid, 229, also mentions it as occurring 
as a personal name in the pre-Islamic period. The probabilities are that 
it was a military word introduced by the Romans into Syria and N. 
Arabia,* whence it passed into the Aramaic dialects 5 and thence to 


Arabia. It would have been borrowed in the sing. form = from 


which an Arabic plural was then formed. 


A (Bashshara). 
Of frequent occurrence, ef. ii, 23; iii, 20; iv, 137, ete. 
To announce good news. 


The primitive verb we to peel off bark, then to remove the surface 


of a thing, i.e. to smooth, is not found in the Qur'an, though it occurs 


in the old literature. From this we find T skin and thence flesh, as 


Syr. qas; Heb. 39%; Akk. bišru, blood-relation, whence it is an 
casy transition to the meaning man, cf. Heb. Y; Syr. kan so 


(plu. (anana = avOpwrot). 3 in this sense occurs 


frequently in the Qur'an? and Ahrens, Christliches, 38, thinks it is of 
Aramaic origin. 


1 Sa Fraenkel, Fremdw, 235, against Freytag and Rodiger, who claim that it 
is a direct borrowing from müpyos. 

a But sco the discussion m Krauss, Griechische Lehnwörler, ii, 143. 

3 Muller in WZKM, i, 28. 

4 Vollers in ZDMG, li, 312. 

5 The Arm. prepgb came probably through the Aramaic also. Cf. Hübschmanrı, 
Arm. Gramm, i, 392; Brockelmann in ZDMG, xlvii, 2. 

80 Sab. IST and Eth. NAC, but these apparently developed Inte under 
Jewish or Christian influence, 

7 And note uk to gu in unto a wife (ii, 183, only), with Heb. ya membrum 
virile; Syr. ao per euphemismum de pudendis viri et foeminae, 
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The wider use of the root in the Qur’än, however, is in the sense of 


zur -A 
to announce good tidings. Thus we have the verb pet as above; . 


good news (ii, 91; iti, 122; viii, 10, etc.); — (v, 22; vi, 188, 


wa $ 
ete.), and , (vii, 55; xxv, 50, ete.), the bringer of good pice 


also — (ii, 209, ete.) with much the same pai ; 1 (xli, 


30) to receive pleasure from good tidings: and —.— (lxxx, 39), 


rejoicing. This use, however, seems not to be original in Arabic but 
derived from the older religions. Thus Akk. bussuru, is to bear a joyful 
message: Heb. Vn both to bear good tidings and to gladden with good 
tidings: WANT to receive good tidings. 

The 8. Semitic use of the word seems to be entirely under the 
influence of this Jewish usage. In Eth. the various forms ld to 
bring a joyful message, ANNE to bring good tidings, FMA to be 
announced, IZ. good news, ANAL one who announces good tidings, 
are all late and-doubtless under the influence of the Bible. So the 8. 
Arabian )3]]X to bring tidings and 4)3ff tidings (cf. ZDMG, xxx, 
672; WZKM (1896), p. 290; Rossini, Glossarium, 119), are to be 
considered of the same origin, especially when we remember that the 
use of H) 2 ll is in the Rahman inscription. The Syr. pa% has suffered 
metathesis, but in the Christian Palestinian dialect we find 02 to 


preach, used just as = in iii, 20; ix, 34, etc, and so fama = 


evayyekıov, where again the influence is undoubtedly Jewish. 

The probabilities are that the word was an early borrowing and 
taken direct from the Jews, though in the sense of to preach the influence 
was probably Syriac.” 


aw 
Ja (Batala). 
Occurs some thirty-six times in various forms. 
To be in vain, false. 
1 Also Frqtya tidinga = Ar. 8 and 3;l4., which latter, however, is not 


Qur’änic, Cf. also now the Ras Shamra W to bring good news, 
® Aa probably the Phlv. dasaria, PPGI, 96. 
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The passages in which it occurs are relatively late, and it is clearly 
a technical religious term for the nothingness, vanity, and falseness 


of that which is opposed to God’s > In partieular it is used of 


idols, as in xvi, 74; xxix, 52, 67, etc., where it forcibly reminds us of 
the Hebrew use of DON and the ra parara of Acts xiv, 15. 

Now as a matter of fact the Peshitta translates Ta parara by 
NE and, as Ahrens, Christliches, 38, points out, we seem to have 


here the origin of the Quranic jel, whence probably the other forms 


were derived. Cf. the Eth. AMA, vanum, inanem, irritum. 


Ar 

Je (Ba). 
xxxvii, 125. 
Baal. 


The word occurs in the Elijah story and as a proper name un- 


doubtedly came to Muhammad from the same source as his H. 


As this would seem to be from the Syr. we may conclude that Je is 


froni the Syr. W. i On the question of tlie word in general the authori- 
ties differ. Robertson Smith? argued that the word was a loan-word in 
Arabia, but Nöldeke (ZDMG, xl, 174), and Wellhausen (feste, 146), 
claim that it is indigenous. It is worthy of note that as-Suyüti, Jg, 310, 


states that m meant — 3 in the dialects of Yemen and of Azd, and 


as such we find it in the S. Arabian inscriptions, e.g. Glaser, 1076, 2, 
XX fol “Lord of Teri'at“ (see further Rossini, Glossarium, 
116; RES, i, Nos. 184, 185). In any case from the Nabataean and N. 
Arabian inscriptions 3 we learn that the word was known in this sense 
in Arabia long before Muhammad's time.“ Horovitz, AU, 101, thinks 
it came from Eth. (cf. Ahrens, Christliches. 38). 


1 80 Horovitz. KU, 101. and sec Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 47 n. 

3 Religion of the Semites (2 ed.), 100 fl.. N. 210. 

? Kee Cook, Cloasary, 32: Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 240, 241; Ryckmans. Voms 
propres, i. 8,54: Niclaen m FAA, i. 24l. 

* In the Qur'un itself (xi, 75) it occurs in the sense of Auaband, 
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un (Bar). 

xii, 65, 72. 

A full-grown camel. 

It occurs only in the Joseph story, and Dvořák, Fremdw, 18, is 
doubtless right in thinking that its use here is due to Muhanimad’s 
sources. In the Joseph story of Gen. xlv, 17, the word used is J, 
and in the Syr. laso, which means originally cattle in general, and 
then any beast of burden. It is easy to see how the word was specialized 
in Arabic to mean camel (Guidi, Della Sede, 583; Rossini, Glossarium, 
116; Hommel in HAA, i, 82 n.), the usual beast of burden in that 
country, and aa such it occurs in the old poetry. There seems no reason 
to doubt the conclusion of Dvořák, Fremdw, 46 (cf. Horovitz, JPN, 
192), that Muhammad’s informant, hearing the word in the story as he 
got it from a Jewish or Christian source, passed the word on as though 
it had its specialized Arabic meaning of camel. 


IUA (Bighal). 
xvi, 8. 


Mules. Plural of Ja 3 


al-Khafaji, 44, shows that some of the Muslim philologers suspected 
that it was non-Arabic. The root is clearly not Arabic, and Hommel, 
Säugethiere, 113, noted it as a borrowing from Abyssinia, where the 
mule was as characteristic an animal as the camel is in Arabia. Fraenkel, 
Fremdw, 110, accepts this derivation, and Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 58. 
has established it. The word is common to all the Abyssinian dialects 
ef. Eth. and Tigré MPA; Amharic A- and l=; Tigrina 


NPA. The & for O is not an isolated phenomenon, as Hommel 


illustrates. 


14 
Ali (Balad). 
Nee: 
ii, 120; ili, 196; vii, 55, 56, etc. Also oA; —xxv, 51; xxvii, 93 ; 
xxxiv, 14, ete. f 
Country, region, territory. 
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The verb ah in the sense of to dwell in a region is denominative, 


and Nöldeke recognized that ahs in the sense of a “ place where one 


dwells?” was a Semitic borrowing from the Lat. palatium: Gk. 
mwadattov. This has been accepted by Fraenkel, Fremdw, 28, and 
Vollers, ZDMG, li, 312, and may be traced back to the military 
occupation of N. Arabia. 


€ 
near (Banna’). 
xxxviii, 36. 


A builder. 


The verb igs to build occurs in the Qur'an along with certain 
— 2 er — 
formations therefrom, e. g. AG ceiled roof, and . and it would 


. . 22 
seem on the surface that fs is another such formation. Nöldeke, 


Mand. Gramm, 120, n., however, has a suggestion that it is a borrowing 
from Aramaic, whence on the other hand it passed into Middle Persian 
(cf. Herzfeld, Packuli, Glossary, p. 156). Fraenkel, Fremd, 255, is 
doubtful, but thinks that if it is a loan-word it comes from the Jewish 
TRIZ rather than from the Syr. EAD. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 
26, considers them all as borrowed from Akk, banti—to build, though 
the S. Arabian T4ll and its derivatives might suggest that the root 
developed independently in S. Semitic (Rossini, Glossarium, 115). 


= wet 

a (Bunyan). 
ix, 110, 111; xvi, 28; xviii, 20; xxxvii, 95; lxi, 4. 
A building or construction. 

Again it would seem, on the surface, that this word also is from 
do build. Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, has noted that words of this 
} 3 
form are un-Arabie, c.g. ob Is: 6 5, O. . etc., and 
lead us to look for an Aram. origin. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27, points 
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out that we have in Aram. 128, NP beside N92 and NINIT, 
and in Syr. I, meaning building. In Heb. also we find 7,22, but as 


Lagarde, Übersicht, 205, shows, this is a borrowing from Aram. ol 


occurs in the old poetry so it was doubtless an early borrowing from 
Aramaic. 


w 
a} oe? 
e (Buhtän). 

iv, 24, 112, 155; xxiv, 15; xxxiii, 58; Ix, 12. 

Slander, calumny. 

Only in Madinan passages. 

It is usually taken from ug to eonfound, which oceurs twice 
in the Qur’än, viz. ii, 260; xxi, 41 (LA, ii, 316; Räghib, Mufradät, 
63), though we learn from the Lexicons that some took it from Le. 


Sprenger, as we have mentioned above, pointed out the Aram. form of 


these words ending in SL, and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, saw that Ae 


was to be explained from the Aram. In, Syr. Lea to be or become 
ashamed, whence JA and Lad to make ashamed, a root connected 


with the Heb. MI: Sab. h@llı: Ar. Ob: The borrowing was 
doubtless from the Syr., where we have the parallel forms boms, 
NZcallocig. 


— (Bahima). 
a 1; xxii, 29, 35. 
Animal. 
A very late word, occurring only in material from towards the 


very end of the Madina period, and used only in connection with 
legislation about lawful and unlawful meats. It is well known that 


Cf. AI A erit doer, ZDMG. xxxvii, 375. 
2 Pm, 461. Wellbausen in ZDMG, Ixvit, 633, also deciles in favour of an Aram. 


origin for the word, 
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these food regulations were formed under Jewish influence," so that it is 
significant that the word in the Jewish legislation (Lev. xi) is man. 
The root of the word is probably a form OTI which we find in 


Eth. Nun to be dumb, connected with Ar. Ce | and peel, both 


of which refer to incoherence or ambiguity of speech. The Lexicons, 
however, are troubled about the word (cf. LA, xiv, 323), and there is 
little doubt that it was a direct borrowing from the Jewish TOI. 


we 
op (Bir). 
xxv, 19; xlviii, 12. 


Ignorant. 


at } See, F 
The phrase 54 e iin these two passages was a complete puzzle 
to the Commentators. As we find a verb u fo perish in xxxv, II. 26, 
and the noun ne in xiv, 33, most of the early authorities endeavoured 


to explain 3 from this and make it mean destruction, cf. Tab., Zam., 


Baid., and Bagh. on the verses. There was some philological difficulty 
over this, however, which as-Suyüti, Zig, 311, endeavours to avoid by 


claiming that it is a dialectal form, meaning Ha in the dialect of 


‘Umän, a theory which seems also to have been held by al-Akhfash 


(LA, v, 153). 
Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 40, suggests that it is the Aran. “2 and 
4 


like egos | (vii, 156, 158, ete.), is a translation of PUNT DI In 


the Rabbinic writings UA means a boorish, ignorant, and uncultured 


1 Rudolph, Abhangighet, G1; Horovitz, JPN, 193. 

* Addai Sher, 30, suggests that it is from the Pers. ule: which is absurd. 

„ Im Munde der Juden war PANT OF zweifellos ausserordentlich golaufig, 
nieht minder haufig wohl auch das aram. 12. Die Seitenbeit des Ausdrucks im 
Korän trotz zahlreicher Gelegenheit ihn zu brauchen, zeigt aber, «lass derselbe 
Muhammad nicht sehr gelaufig geworden ist, er wendet ofter das dasselbe besagende 
’Ummij an, welches, wie Geiger hereits gefunden hat, die eigentliche arabische 
Übertragung von ‘Am Aa’ärez darstellt,” cf. Geiger, 28. 
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person, e.g. Yoma, 37a, 2 Mt “WT 139 WD TOMAT “he 
who walks ahead of his teacher is a boor”, or Pirge Aboth, ii, 6— 
NOM NT WAI PN “No boorish fellow fears sin”, and corre- 
sponds with the Aram. NU used, e.g., in the Targums on Prov. xii, 
1, or Lev. Rabba, § 18, where the uncultured are contrasted with the 
learned, Horovitz, JPN, 193, also holds to a Jewish origin. 

Preeisely similar in meaning, however, is the Syr. lan, as when 
Paul in 2 Cor. xi, 6, says As pi pan, “uncultured am I in 
speech (but not in knowledge) "—idterns rø Ady, referring 
to his difficulties with the Greek tongue. So Ephraem uses 
cz Has, and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 93, thinks that the 


Quranic 3. is of Syr. rather than Jewish origin. It is really 


impossible to decide. The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Hassan 
(ed. Hirschfeld, xcvi, 2), and a verse in Z4, v, 153, so it was 
apparently an early borrowing. 


ae 
S (Biya‘). 


xxii, 41. 


Plu. of u a place of worship. 


It was early recognized as a foreign word (as-Suyüti, Ig, 320; Mutaw, 
46), and is said by al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 35, to be a borrowing from 
Persian. One is at a loss to know why al-Jawäligt should think it was 
Persian, when it is so obviously the Syr, 1ASa9,! unless perhaps we 
may suggest that he knew of Syrian churches in Persian territory called 
by this name and jumped to the conclusion that it was a Persian 


word. Syr. IAO is originally an egg (ef. Ar. — ; Heb. MNS; 


Aram. Ip), and then was used metaphorically for the top of a 
rounded arch—}moiaa) mano, N, and so for the domed 
buildings used for worship. 

The word was well known in pre-Islamic times, being found in 
the S. Arabian inscriptions, and occurring not infrequently in the old 

1 This has been generally recognized, cf. Sprenger, Leben, ili, 310, n. 1; Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 24; Fremdw, 274; Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 7; Cheikho, Nasriniya, 201. 

a Xof] in the Abraha inscription, CIS, iv, No. 541, U. 66 and 117. 
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poetry (e.g. Diwan Hudh., ed. Kosegarten, 3,1.5), and may be assumed 
to have entered Arabic from the Mesopotamian area. It is interesting 
that the traditional exegesis of the Qur’än seems to favour the word 


in xxii, 41, being referred to ¿$ hast! dana, though some thought 


it meant 2 sel 1. 5 cf. Zam., Baid., Tab., on the passage, and 


TA, v, 285; as-Sijistäni, 65. 


LA (Taba). 
Occurs very frequently. 
To repent towards God. 


4 
~ — 


“ ra 2 —— 
Besides the verb al should be noted wo p and 4— 3 


2 465 
repentance, and l _p the relenting, used as a title of Allah. 


The word is undoubtedly a borrowing from the Aramaic (cf. Halévy 
in JA, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 423), for the Semitic root which appears in 


Heb. as 2, is in S. Semitic found as Sab. flo% ; Ar. Sb and only 
normally appears with initial Fin Aram. 270; Syr. D2, The Ar. 


wt, particularly in the dertved sense of recompense, is used not 


infrequently in the Qur'an, ef. iii, 139; iv, 133; xviii, 42, cte. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, noted that the word was Aram.! but did not 
inquire further as to its Jewish or Christian origin, The balance of 
probability scems in favour of Hirschfeld’s suggestion, Beiträge, 39, 
that it is of Jewish origin, though in face of Syr. Sol and feud 
penitent (0 peTavodr), Manal penitence, one cannot absolutely 
rule out the possibility of a Christian origin. Horovitz, JPN, 186 lists it 
among those words of whose origin, whether Jewish or Christian, 
it is impossible to decide. 


1 So Fremdw, 83; PSm, 4399; Massignon, Lerigue technique, 52; Fischer, 
Glossar, 18, 
2 See also Pautz, Offenbarung, 157, n. 4. 
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„ Lane 
og Li (Laban), 

it, 249; xx, 39. 

An ark, or chest. 


In ii, 249, — rn means the Ark of the Covenant of the time of 


Samuel and Saul, the Heb. PNN, and in xx, 39, the Ark of papyrus, 
the NS MISS, in which the infant Moses was committed to the 
water. 

The Muslim authorities invariably treat it as an Arabic word, 
though they were hopelessly at sea as to its derivation, some deriving 


it from ah (LA, i, 227; TA, i, 161); some from — (LA, ii, 322; 


Sthah, sub voc.); others from 4 (Ibn Sida in TA, ix, 381), while 


‘Ukbari, Zmla’, 69, frankly says— OU Jo N. 


The ultimate origin, of course, is Egyptian db2.t, whence came the 
Heb. MAM, which is used for Nonh's ark in Gen. vi, 14; ix, 18 (Gk. 
«tB@ros), and the ark of papyrus in which Moses was hidden (Gk. 
6i8y)4 In the Mishna I H is used for the Ark of the Covenant, 
especially in the phrase coming before the Ark” for prayer, cf. 
Mishna Berak, v, 4, IM 35 (AL, and on this ground Geiger, 


44, would derive & 1 from the Aram. NTA, which is consistently 


used in the Targums and Rabbinic literature for N. Geiger has heen 
followed by most later writers? but Fraenkel, Vorab, 24. pointed out 
that the correspondence is even closer with the Eth, HIT, and Nöldeke, 
Neue Beiträge, 49, agrees, although he admits the possibility of a 
derivation from the Aramaie.? A strong point in favour of the 
Abyssinian origin is the fact that not only is +nT used to translate 
kıBwros in Gen. vi, 14, etc. (cf. Jub. v, 21), but is also the usual word 

1 Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 45, disputes this Egyptian origin and suggests a 
Stone ith the Akkadian word ibitu, but see Vabuda, Leagnaye of the Pentateuch, 
à 2 05 Kremer, Ideen, 2261.3 Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 257 n.; Fleischer, Kleinere 
Schriften, i, 176 n.; Hubschmann, ZDMG, xivi, 260. The Arm. Hufen n (Hu bach · 
mann. Arm. (hu, i, 153) is from the Pers. SC, but this is itself a direct borrowing 


from Arabic. Geiger hail been preceded in this suggestion by de Sacy in JA, 1828, 
p. 178. 
3 80 Fischer, Glaser, 17. 
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for the Ark of the Covenant (ef. Ex. xxv, 10), and is still used in the 
Abyssinian Church for the box containing the sacred books and 
veasela.1 


wu 
© (Tubba‘). 
xliv, 36; 1, 18. 
Title of the Kings of the Himyarites. 


The philologers would derive the word from E ło follow, and 


explain the title as meaning that each king followed his predecessor, 
cf. Bagh. on xliv, 36. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 25, connected it with the Eth. NA strong, manly, 
and Nöldeke in Lidzbarski’s Ephemeris, ii, 124, supports the connection. 
The word itself, however, is clearly S. Arabian, and occurs in the 
inscriptions in the compound names TM°I1X, ol Vd, MANX: 
etc. Hartmann in ZA, xiv, 331-7, would explain it from eXf = Xna, 
but this seems very unlikely, and everything is in favour of the other 
derivation. The word was apparently well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, for it occurs not infrequently in the old poetry.“ 


on 


* * - 
um (Talbir). 


xvii, 7; xxv, 41. 
Utter destruction. 


5 “un = A AA n 
It is the verbal noun from we, an intensive of un! to break or 


ater} 


destroy, other forms from which are found in vii, 135, ma; and 
Ixxi, 29, ene as-Suy iti, 119, 320, tells us that some carly authorities 


thought that it was Nabataean. By Nabataean he means Aramaic, 
and we do find Aram. “WOR: Syr. , to break, which are the 


equivalents of Heb. SQW: Akk. bāru; Sab. MMB 4; Ar. N ; 


1 Dufton, Narrative of a Journey through Abyssinia, London, 1867, p. 88. 

t Lidzbarski, Ephemeria, , 224, says: Ich halto diese Erklarung fur moglich, 
nicht wie Hartmann und Mordtmann für gesichert.“ See also, Glaser, Altjemenische 
Studien, i, 3; Rossin, Glossarium, 256, Ryckmans, Nome propres, i, 319. 

2 See lloruvitz, Ki’, 102, 103. 

4 See Mordtmann, Himjar. Inschr, 74; D. H. Muller, Hof. Mus, i, I. 26; Rossini, 
Glossarium, 258, 
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Eth. AN. This is fairly clear evidence that Ar. u is a secondary 


formation and in all probability from the Aram. as Fraenkel, Vocab, 
25, noted (so Ahrens, Christliches, 27). 


~ 
SU (Tijāra}. 

ii, 15, 282; iv, 33; ix, 24; xxiv, 37; xxxv, 26; lxi, 10.) lxii, 11. 

Merchandise. 

It will be noticed that the word occurs only in late passages. 
In three passages (ii, 15; iv, 33; xxiv, 37) it bears the sense of 
trafficking rather than merchandise or the substance of traffic, and this 
latter is perhaps a derived sense. The word gal merchant does not 
occur in the Qur’än, nor any derived verbal form. 

There can be no doubt that the word came from the Aram. 


Fraenkel, Fremdw, 182, thinks that o jis was formed from the verb 


er: which is a denominative from b, the form which he thinks was 
originally borrowed from Aram. In view, however, of the Aram. 
NINI ; Syr. Wald, both of which have the meaning mercalura, 
there would seem no reason for refusing to derive the Ar. 5 A£ directly. 


In fact, as Fraenkel’s discussion shows (p. 181), there is some difficulty 


in deriving el, a participial form, from Aram. NN; Syr. Ind 
and Nöldeke had to suggest a dialectal form NE) to case the difficulty. 


If, however, the original form in Ar. were 5 pra from RINAT, and the 


verb „Fa denominative from this, it is easy to see how ab a 


merchant, ite. one who traffics’’, would be formed as a participle 
from this verb. 

That the borrowing was from the Aram, is clear from the fact 
that the original word was the Akk. tamkäru or tamgaru,! whence comes 
the Armen. Puthwp or Muibgup,? so that in the Aram, RAN 


Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 16. 2 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 303. 
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che doubled J represents an original 3, which we find still unassimilated 
in the Mand. NINUM. The word was well known in Arabia in pre- 
Islamic days, as is clear from the fact that we find both N meaning 
merchant and N") meaning commerce in the N. Arabian inscriptions, ! 


while onl occurs commonly enough in the old poetry, particularly in 


connection with the wine trade.” 


ws (Tajalla). 
vii, 139; xeli, 2. 
To appear in glory. 


The simple verb X to make clear, is cognate with Heb. 753 10 
uncover; Aram. xi. Syr. Ho reveal; and Eth. TAP to manıfest, 


explain; and Form II, ol to reveal, to manifest occurs in vii, 186 ; 


g r 
r * - . . 
xci, 3. The form ols ‚however, which is used once of God revealing 


Himself to Moses at Mt. Sinai, and once of the brightness of oncoming 
day, seems to have been formed under the influence of Syr. ud, 
which, as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, points out, had become 
specialized in this sense, and may have been known in religious circles 
at Mecca and Madina in this technical sense. It is at least suggestive 
that LA, xviii, 163, uses only Hadith in explanation of the word. 


— 


N < 3 (Tasnīm). 


lxxxiii, 27. 
Tasnim—name of a fountain in Paradise. 


ot. 


The excgetes derive the word from — to raise, Form II of — 


to be high, and the fountain is said to be called aA because the water 


is carried from it to the highest apartment of the Pavilion, cf. Zam. 
on the passage, and Tab. quoting Mujahid and Al-Kalbi; also LA, 


1 de Vogüé, Syrie Centrale, No. 4; Cook, Glossary, 119. 
32 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 168, 182; D. H. Müller, in IEK M, i, 27; and note LA, 
v, 158, with a verse from Al-A'shä. 
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xv, 199. Itis obvious, however, that this is merely an attempt to explain 
a word that was strange to the exegetes, and which lent itself to 


explanation as a form = from . There is no occurrence of the 
word earlier than the Qur'an, and apparently nothing in the literature 
of the surrounding peoples from which we can derive it, so Néldeke 


is doubtless right when in his Sketches, 38, he takes the word to be an 
invention of Muhammad himeelf. 


be 
Ban (Tafsir). 
xxv, 35. 
An explanation or interpretation. 


The exegetes naturally take it as the verbal noun from — to 
explain, Form II of ae todiscover something hidden. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 


286, however, thinks that in this technical sense — is a borrowing 


from the Syr. 22 fo erpound, make clear, which is very commonly 
used in early Syriac texts in the sense of interpretation of Scripture. 
This sense of to solre, to interpret from the Aram. * yr. 228 to 
dissolve, seems a peculiar development of meaning in Aram., and Heb. 


> is a loan-word from Aram. NW, so that Ar. om is doubtless 


ae (Ea 


rË s» rt wes 
of the same origin? and L and „dt were later formed from 
this horroweil verb. 
Halévy, JA, viif ser., vol. x, p. 412, thinks that lie finds the word 
de interpreter in the Safaite inscriptions, which, if correct, would 
point to the pre-Islamic use of the root in this sense in N. Arabia. 


wo be 
„ (Tannār). 

xi, 42; xxiii, 27. 

Oven. 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a word of foreign 
origin. al-Asma‘i, according to as-Suyüti, Muzhir, i, 135, classed it as a 


1 Zimmern, Akkad. Freadic, 88, however, would derive the Aram. forms from Akk. 
pasäru. See also Horovitz, JPN, 218. 
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Persian loan-word, which was also the opinion of Ibn Duraid, as we learn 
from al-Jawäligt, Mu‘arrab, 36.1 ath-Tha‘alibi, Figh, 317, gives it in 
his list of words that are common to both Persian and Arabic, and Ibn 
Qutaiba, Adab al-Katib, 528, quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as saying that it was 
one of those words which are common to all languages.? Some, however, 


argued for its being an Arabic word from * or) y as the Mukit, sub 


voc, explains it— It is said to be Arabic from 7 or yb and that its 


original form was 39 * on the measure d „, then the 9 was given 


hamza because of the weight of the damna on it, and then the hamza 


was suppressed and replaced by another O, so that it became j pi = 


This was not looked on with favour by the philologers, however, for 
we read in TA, iii, 70, “ As for the statements about g * being from 


p” or) 7 and that the O is an augment, it is all wrong, and Ibn 


‘Usfir pointed this out clearly in his book A- Mumalli- as others have 

done.” This judgment of the philologers is vindicated by the fact 
E : 

that. J „is not a genuine Arabic form at all.” 

The Commentators differ among themselves as to the meaning 
of the word, some taking it to mean the ` surface of the earth `“, or 
the highest part of the earth, or morning light ”, or oven 
(ef. Tab. on xi. 42). That the word does mean oren is evident from its 
use in the old poetry, e.g. Hamäsa, 792. 


A. ge leg gt A ob = Url 
“Tg it a loaf which a Nabataean woman bakes in her oven till the 
crust rises,” 
or a verse in Agha’, iit, 16, I. 7. The Lexicons agree that this is the 
original meaning, cf. Jawhari, sub voc., and LA, v, 162. 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 26, suggested that the word came into Arabie 


* 3 


1 al-Jawiliqi is the source of nd. Suyũtl, Fiy, 320; Mutaw, 46; and al-Khafaji, 52. 
3 So al-Laith in ILA, v, 163, and see the comment of Abi: Mansür therem. 
3 Ronceralles in Al-Marhrig, xv, 949, and see ZA, v, 163. 
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from the Aram. In the O.T. TIIA occurs frequently for furnace or 


oven, i.e, the Gk. «Aißavos, and the form in the Aram. Targums is 
NN, corresponding with the Syr. Bau of the Peshitta and ecclesias- 


tical writings (PSm, 4473). It also occurs as tinüru in Akkadian,? 
a form which Dvofäk takes to be a borrowing from the Heb. “IN, 
but without much likelihood.” Closely connected with this is another 


set of words, Aram. NIN; Syr. boll; Eth. Af}; Ar. O ry \, 


with which group D. H. Müller would associate the Akk. u-dun-tum. 
With it again is to be connected yet another set of words—Aram. 
NIN; Syr. tad smoke ; Eth. F} = druis vapour, and Mand. NINI 
furnace. 

As the root J is not original in any Semitic language, we may 
turn to the theory of Perisan origin suggested by the Muslim philologers. 


Fraenkel, indeed, though he claims that the Ar.) * is a borrowing 
from the Aram,, yet thinks that the Aram. word itself is of Iranian 
origin.“ In Avestic we find the word pug tanüra (of. Vendidad, 
viii, 254), and in Phlv. it is Yung meaning baking oven.® The word, 
however, is no more Iranian than it is Semitic, and as Dvořák and 
Hurgronje point out, the Iranian scholars treat it as a loan-word from 
Semitic. Now the word occurs also in Armenian, cf. Hab oven, 
and fatpumet a bakery, where Hübschmann takes it as a borrow- 
ing from Iranian,“ and Lagarde as a borrowing from Semitic.* 

The truth would seem to be that it is a word belonging to the 


1 The Mukit, sub vor., says that some authorities considered it as of Hebrew or 
Syriac origin, but ho does not mention these, and as he explains it as duo to tho 
combination of gy and yb or „„. one may suspect that ho is merely copying from 
the old American translation of Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon. Guidi, Della Sede, 597, 
noted its forcign origin. 

3 Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 32, 

3 Zeitschrift fur Keilschriftforschung, i, 119 ff. D. H. Muller, Z KA, i, 23, is 
nearer the mark, however, in suggesting that "1137 is a borrowing from Mesopotamia 
from an older form tannéra. 

Fremd, 26, cf. also Noldeke, Sasaniden, 166. 

$ West, Glossary, 121. 

* Dvořák, op. eit.; Hurgronje, WZKM, i, 73. Cf. Bartholomae, AZW, 638; 
Haug, Parais, 5; Justi, Handbuch der Zend-Sprache, 1864, p. 132; Spiegel, ZDMG, 
ix, 191. 

7 Arm, Gramm, i, 155. 

4 Eur Urgeschichte der Armenier, 1854, p. 813, and Armenische Studien, 1877, 
o. 863. 
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pre-Semitic and pre-Indo-European population of the area which has 
been taken over into both groups in its original form and with its original 
meaning. If this is so then there is no reason why the Arabs might 
not have obtained the word from this primitive source, and not through 
the Aramaic. 


* 1 * 
— awwab). 

V Cab 

it, 35, 51, 122, 155; iv, 20, 67; ix, 105, 119; xxiv, 10; xlix, 
12; cx, 3. 

The Relenting one. 

One of the names of God, used only of Him in the Qur’än and only 
in Madinan passages. 


The Muslim authorities take it as a formation from ob, We 


have already seen, however, that al is a borrowed religious term used 
Ld 


by Muhammad in a technical sense, and Lidzbarski in SBAW, Berlin 
1916, p. 1218, argues that — 1 instead of being a regular Arabic 


formation from the already borrowed E is itself a distinct borrowing 


from the Aram. The Akk. taiaru, he says, waa borrowed into Aram., 
e.g. into Palmyrene, and the Mand. RINNA is but a rendering of the 
same word. Halévy, JA, viie ser., vol. x, p. 423, would recognize the word 
in N of a Safaite inscription, and if this is correct there would be clear 
evidence of its use in N. Arabia in pre-Islamic times. 


at — 
30 „ (Tauräh). 


iii, 2, 43, 44, 58, 87; v, 47-50, 70. 72, 110; vii, 156; ix, 112; 
xlviii, 29; ba, 6; Ik, 5. 
The Torah. 


1 It may be noted that the word occurs also in Turkish , ror Turki, tanur; 


Afghan, tarärah. See also Henning in 80, ix, 88. 
2 Lidzbarski admits that Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwörterbuch, 103a, and 
Zimmern, Akkadisches Fremdworter, 66, had earlier shown the connection between 


tatary and ol g. 
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It is used as a general term for the Jewish Scriptures, but 
particularly as associated with Moses, and in a few passages (iii, 44, 87 ; 
lxi, 6, ete.) it seems to have the definite sense of 6 vonos. With the 
possible exception of vii, 156, it occurs only in Madinan passages. 

Clearly it represents the Heb. TIM, and was recognized by 
some of the early authorities to be a Hebrew word, as we learn from 
az-Zajjaj in TA, x, 389; and Bagh. on iii, 2. Some, however, desired 


to make it an Arabic word derived from ($3, a view which Zam. 


on iii, 2, scouts, though it is argued at length in LA, xx, 268, and 
accepted without question by Räghib, Mufradät, 542. Western scholars 
from the time of Marracci, Prodromus, i, 5, have recognized it as a 
borrowing direct from the Heb.,* and there is no need to discuss the 
possible Aram. origin mentioned by Fraenkel, Vocab, 23.3 The word 
was doubtless well known in Arabia before Muhammad's time, cf. 
Ibn Hisham, 659. 


od * 
Or (Pin). 

xev, I. 

Fig. 

That the word has no verbal root and was a primitive borrowing 
was noted by Guidi, Della Sede, 599, with whom Fraenkel, Fremadie.148. 
agrees. The borrowing was probably from the Aram. In Heb. we have 
TIND, and in Phon. °F) which appears to have been vowelled Im, 
but the Aram. NIN, Syr. HEZ, which occur beside the forms 
NMI and Syr. (IZ (usually contracted to um. then 1774 


1 Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 05, would go further. He says: Der Begriff Torā ist 
im Koran bekanntlich moglichst weit zu fassen, so dass auch Mischnah Talmud. 
Midrasch und Gebetbuch darunter zu verstehen sind.“ Geiger, 46, on the other hand, 
would limit the meaning of the word to the Pentaterch, Tt should be remembered, 
however, that both in Jewish anil Christian circles the“ Law” frequently stood for the 
whole O.T, (f. run in Sanh., 91b, and the N.T, use of d vos in Jno. x, 34; 
Cor. xiv, 21. Cf. 2 Esdras, xix, 21. and Afekilte, Besbullah, 9 (et. Friedmann, 

. 340). 
P 2 So de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 175; Geiger, 45; von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n.; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 120, n, 1; Hirschfekt, Beitrige, 65; Horovitz, AU, 7I; JPN, 194; 
Margoliouth, FRE, x, 540. 

3 Fischer, Glossar, 18a, however, suggests that it may be a mixed form from the 
Heb. A and Aram. N Ne; cf. also Ahrens, ZDMG, Ixxxiv, 20, and Torrey, 
Foundation, 51. 

PD. H. Muller. WZKA, i, 26, and see Lagnrde's diseussion in FA. for 1881. 
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cf. Akk, bitte), give us the form we need, and which may also be the 
origin of the Iranian form found in Phlv. ypyq, which Haug, 


PPGl, 217, takes to be a mispronunciation of jpg tin = ficus. The word 


occurs in the old poetry and was doubtless well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia (cf. Laufer, Sino-Jranica, 411). 


“ls (Jäbia). 
xxxiv. 12. 
A cistern. 
It occurs in the Qur'an in the Solomon story, in the plu. form 


vw “ee aw 
WI „, which is modified from wo | „used of the “deep dishes like 


cisterns "— | Alan which the Jinn made for Solomon, 


Fracnkel in Beit. Ass. iit. 74. 75, points out that it is from the Syr. 
Ano a cistern or any collection of water. The e ML) is not 


without parallels, as Fraenkel shows. cf. Ge for E. So. 


That the word was known in pre-Islamic Arabia is clear from a 
verse of al-Ashä m K Ji. J, 14. 


+ 

Co dU (Jata). 
i 250-2. 
Goliath. 


There was very general agreement among the Muslim authorities 
that the name was not Arabic, even Räghib, Mufradat, 94, agreeing 


£ 
that 45 nl 8 aj Je! Y tl o; ef. also al-Jawäliqi, 
Mu arrab, 46; LA, ii, 325; TA, i, 536. 
Clearly 5 Ha is an attempt to reproduce the Heb. moa of 
the O.T. narrative, of which the Qur'finic story is obviously a garbled 
From fu, sce Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 55, 


2 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 275; referring to Noldcke, Vand. Gramm, 38, n. 2; Hoff- 
mann in ZOMG, xxxii, 748, and cf. Hamäsa, 244 (vun and gun), 
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version.“ Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, suggested that the Qur’änic 


form is due to Muhammad's informant having misread the i of 
his MS. as m3, which of course it was very easy to do, and vowelling 


it mo} gave Muhammad his a „V. This is very ingenious, and 
has in its favour the fact that the Goliath story occurs only in the 
late Madina period when Muhammad was beginning to pick up more 
and more detailed information from the Jews. It is difficult, however, 
to think that any Jewish informant skilled enough to read the Heb. 
text would not have known the Biblical story well enough to have 
avoided such a mistake, unless indeed he delibcrately misled 
Muhammad. 

Like the Aram. NADI (Syr. Very, the word MV? means 
an exile, and in the Talmud (e.g. Sukkah, 31a), the Exilarch is called 
Rnb 9, so Horovitz, KU, 106, suguests that this m>3, which 
must have been commonly used among the Jews of Arabia, may have 
become confused in Muhammad's mind with the m5) of the Biblical 


story, and so have given rise tos Je. In any case we are safe in 


attributing the introduction of the name to Muhammad himself, 
for no trace of it can be found in pre-Islamie days.” 


2 7 
ae (Jubb). 

xii, 10, 15. 

A well, or eistern. 

The word is usually taken as a derivation from > to eni off, 
though exactly how it is to be derived from this root is not. clear. 
Räghib. Mufradät, 82. gives an alternative explanation, that it is so 
called because dug out of the wo — i. e. rough ground. 


It is used only in the Joseph story, where in the O. T. we have 


1 Geiger, 182; Sycz, Eigennamen, 44. 

Which indeed was borrowed into Armenian, (If. 200 {Hubschnuunn, 
Arm, Gramm, i, 301). 

It occurs in a verse of the Jewish poct as-Sammı'nl, hut Noldeke, ZA, xxvii, 
178. shows that the verse in question is post-Islamie and under Quranic inthience, 
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JN, but the Targunıs read NIJ or NSW, and the Peshitta has 
lea, The origin would thus be Aramaic and probably it was an 
early borrowing. There is a Minacan NOT but the meaning is 
uncertain (Rossini, Glossarien, 121). 


= (Fit). 
iv, 54. 
Jiht. 


It occurs only along with the Ethiopic word c lb in the sentence 


they believe in Jibt and Täghüt . The exegetes know not what to 
make of it, and from their works we can gather a score of theories as 


to its meaning, whether Idol eh or priest— ab- or sorcerer 


pl, or sorcery „>=, or Satan, or what not. It was generally agreed 


that it was an Arabic word, Baid., e.g., claiming that it was a dialectal 


form of A», a theory that was taken up by Raghib, Mufradat, 


83, and others.? Some of the philologers, however, admitted that it 
was a foreign word (of. Jawhari, sub voc., ZA, ii, 325), and from 
as-Suyüti, 1“, 320, we learn that some of them even knew that it 
was Ethiopic. 
Margoliouth in ERE, vi, 249, suggested that it was the yAurra 
of the LXX from N to carve or engrave, which is used to translate 
OB in Lev. xxvi, I. This assumes that its meaning is very much 
the same as Täghüt, i.e. idol, and this has the weight of evidence 
from the Commentators in its favour. It is a little difficult, however, 
to see how the Greek word could come directly into Arabie without 
having left any trace in Syriae. It is more likely that as-Suyüti's 
authorities were right for once, and that it is an Abyssinian word. 


1 Braunlich, Z#amica, i, 327, notes that it is n borrowed term. Cf. also Zimmern, 
Akkadische Premdworter, 44. It is also the origin of the Arm, gacg; ef. Hubsch- 
mann, i, 302. 

7 — itself is u foreign word according to al-Khafäji, 58. Vollers, ZN, li, 206, 
says it is from y os. 

® Jawhari's clinching argument ir thut gend o da not occur as the first and 
lust rutlicaln of any benuine Arabic word. 
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This has been recognized by Dvořák, Fremdw, 50, and by 
Nöldeke, Nene Beiträge, 48, who shows that APPAR: IT = Geos 
mpoadaros, and in FF we have the form we need. 


J (Jibril). 
i, 91, 92; lxvi, 4. 
Gabriel. 


Always as the Angel of Revelation, and by name only in Madinan 
passages. (There is possibly a reference to his name Sea = 
mighty one of God , in liii. 5, one mighty in power.“) 


There was considerable uncertainty among the early authorities 
7 


* 
as to the spelling of the name. for we find ur nm ob. er 


Pie „ a Py ee. e Kigieve 
St: >; do * N For: FU 
oH oe ? tr ld . 

I. and even Cp „> and cp > as-Suyiti, Muzhir i, 140. 
notes that these variants point to its non-Arabic origin.? and this 
was admitted by some of the philologers, ef. Tab. on ii, 91; 
al-Jawäligi, 144, and al-Khafajt, 60. 

The ultimate origin, of course, is the Heb. DRI), and in 
Dan. viii, 16; ix, 21, Gabriel is one of the high angels and the agent 
of Revelation, just as he js in the Qur’än. There is, however, the 
possibility that the Gabriel of the Qur'an is of Christian rather than 
Jewish origin, and the form Na which is found in the Christian 
Palestinian dialect,” gives us the closest approximation to the usual 
Arabic forın. 

There is some question how well the name was known in Arabia 
before Muhammad's time. Gabriel was known and honoured among 
the Mandacans,* and this may have been a pre-Islamie clement in 
their faith. The name occurs also in verses of pocts contemporary 
with Islam, but seems there to have been influenced by Qur’änie 


1 Vide al-Jawaliqi, Mic‘arrab, 50, nnd Baid. and Zum, on ni, Hl. 

2 See also Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-Katih, 78. 

3 Schulthess, Ler, 34, 

t Brandt, Mandeer, 17, 25; Sedzbarski, Johannealnteh, xxvi. Tt is interesting 
to note that Gahraif occurs in a Persian Manichnean fragment fram Turfan ; ef. L. 
Miller, SBAI, Berlin, 1904, 5. 351, Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, fd. 
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usage. Cheikho, Nasräniya, 235, gives an instance of a personal name 
containing the word, but Horovitz, AU, 107, rightly insists on the 
incorrectness of this.“ Muhammad seems to have been able to assume 
in his Madinan audience some familiarity with the name, and the 
probabilities are that it came to him in its Syr. form. 


ge > Jabin). 

xxxvii, 103. 

The temple, or side of forehead. 

The sole occurrence of the word is in the story of Abraham pre- 
paring to sacrifice his son, when he taid him down on his forehead. The 
exegetes got the meaning right, but neither they nor the Lexicons 
have any satisfactory explanation of the origin of the word from 


a root O.. 

Barth has suggested an Aramaic origin, NIDRA means brow or 
eyebrow, and is fairly common in the Rabbmic writings. Similarly 
un, is eyebrow and a conunonly used word. From either of these 
it may have been an vary borrowing into Arabic. 


42 (Fizye). 
ix, 29. 
Tribute. 


The wort is used it. a technical sense in this passage which is late 
Madinan, and looks very much Jike an interpolation in the Qur'an 
reflecting later usage. 


In later Islam & Jp» was the technical term for the poll-tax imposed 


on the Dhimmis, i.e. members of protected communities (cf. as-Sijistänt, 


101). It is usually derived from S5>: and suid to be so called because 


it is u compensation in place of the shedding of their blood (so Raghib, 
Mufradät, 91; LA, xviii, 159). It is, however, the Byr, IHN, a 


1 ‘Tulaiba, one of Muhammad's rival Prophets, clammed support from Gabriel (Tub. 
Annales, i, 1890, Beladhori, 96), but this may lave been in imitation af Muhammad, 
though the weight of evidence seems to point to his having come forward quite 
independently as a preacher of higher religion, 
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capitation or poll-tax, which though not a word of very common use 
(PSm, 695, 696), was nevertheless borrowed in this sense into 
a 
Persian as «Le a, as Nöldeke, Sasaniden, 241, n., points out.! 
On the ground of a word XIX T in a Minaean text (Glaser, 284, 3) 


which may mean tribute, Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, would take 4 pas 


a borrowing from S. Arabia, but in the uncertainty of the correct 
interpretation of this text, it seems better at present to content our- 
selves with Fraenkel, Fremd, 283, in holding to an Aramaic origin.“ 


= N (Jaladib). 


xxxiii, 59. 


Wrappers. Plu. of alle: a Jarge outer covering worn by women. 


It is as an article of women’s attire that it is mentioned in the 
Qur’än, though the Lexicons differ considerably as to tlie exact 
meaning (cf. LA, i, 265). 


The difficulty of deriving the word from culo is of course obvious, 


and Nökleke, Neue Beiträge, 53, recognized it as the Eth. PANN, from 
PANN to cover or cloak, which is quite common in the oldest texts. 
It was apparently an carly borrowing, for it occurs in the carly poetry, 
ew. Div. Hudk, xc, 12. 


‘a > (Junäh). 
v, 94; xxxti, 5, 51, ete.; some twenty-five times. 
Sin, wrong, crime. 
A favourite Madina word, occuring enly in late passages, The 


favourite phrase is Je che Y, and it is used as a technical term 


in Muhammad’s religious legislation.“ 
The Lexicons give no satisfactory explanation of the word, though 
| Yullers, Lez, ii, 999. 


Cf. Schwally, /diofieon, 17. 
1 Horovitz, KU, 62, n. 
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they apparently treat it as a genuine Arabic formation. As Hübsch- 
mann showed in 1895 in his Persische Studien, 162, 212, it is the 


Pers. lS through the Pazend gundh (Shikand, Glossary, 247) from 


Phlv. gay vints? a crime or sin (as is obvious from the Arm. 
[huu = d udp, in the old Bible translation), and the fact that 
venäh still occurs in one of the Persian dialects as a direct descendant: 
from the Phlv. Gn,“ which is related to Skt. farm vinara and 


is quite a good Indo-European word. In Phlv. the word is used 
technically just as in the Qur’än, and we find such combinations as 


ap avinds = sinless (PPGI, 77); G 0 vindskarih 
ainfulness, iniquity (West, Glossary, 248); and Jagagyyy vindshar = 
a criminal, sinner (PPGI, 225).5 

The word was borrowed in the pre-Islamic period and occurs in 
the old poetry, o.g. in the Mu’allaqa of al-Härith, 70, cte., and was 
doubtless adopted directly into Arabic from the spoken Persian of the 
period, for the word is not found in Syriac. 


at 
4 (Janne). 


OF very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 23, 33, 76, ete. 
Garden. 


It is used in the Qur’än both of an earthly garden (lin, 16; xxxiv. 
lt; Ji, 267, ete.), and particularly as a name for the abode of the 
Blessed (Ixix, 22; Ixxxviit, 10, etc.). 

In the general sense of garden, derived from a more primitive 
meaning, enelosure, the word may be a genuine Arabic inheritance 
from primitive Semitic stock, for the word is widespread in the 


1 Yollers hesitatingly accepts this in ZOMG, 1, 689 (but sce h. 612, whero he 
quotes it as an instance of sound change), and it is given na a Persinn borrowing by 
Addai Sher, 45, 

2 Hubschmann, Persische Studien, 159, and Haug in PID. 225. Cf. West, 
Glossary, 247, Nyberg, Gloasar, 243, 

$ Hulischmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 248. 

t Horn, Grundriss, 208. Kurdish guadh cannot be quoted in illustration as it is 
a borrowing from Mod. Persian, 

3 The Pazend has similar cumbinations, eg. gundh?, sinfulnens ; gundhkär, sinful, 
mischievous; gundkkärt, culpability; guada-sdmdnihd, proporlionate to the sin; 


Aam-gundh (of. Phlv, 4335) 1 accomplice (Shikand, Glossary, 247). 
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Semitic area, eg. Akk. gannatu!; Heb. 1133; Aram. NAI NIN; 
Syr. Vn; Phon. N 2; Eth. 77T, though perhaps it was a 
peculiar N. Semitic development, for Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 42: 


would derive both the Ar. din and Eth. 79T from a N. Semitic 


source. (See also Fischer, Glossar, 226, and Ahrens, Christliches, 27.) 

In any case in the meaning of Paradise it is certainly a borrowing 
from the Aram. and in all probability from the Syr.* where we find 
it specialized in this sense, This Christian origin was vaguely felt 
by some of the Muslim philologers, for as-Suyüti, Mita, 51, says that 


Ibn Jubair stated that Ac din was Greek, and in the Itgān he 


says that when Ka‘b was asked about it he said that din in Syriac 


meant vines and grapes. The word in the sense of garden occurs 
frequently in the old poetry, but in the sense of Paradise only in 
verses which have been influenced by the Qur'an, as Horovitz, 
Paradies, 7, shows. In this technical sense it would thus have been 
adopted by Muhanmiad from his Jewish or Christian environment 
(Horovitz, JPN, 196, 197). 


nad 

A> (Jund). 
Some twenty-nine times in various forms. Cf. ii, 250; ix, 26, etc. 
Host, army, troop, force. 


The word has no verbal root in Arabic, the verbs a ta levy 


A 
Air a ` 5 u P 2 
troops, and Aloe to be enlisted, being obviously denominative, as 


indeed is evident from the treatment of the word in the Lexicons 
(cf. LA, iv, 106). 


1 Zimmern, Akkad, Fremde, 40. 

* Perhaps also J; sce Harris, Glossary, 9, and the Rus Shamra, 74. 

3 D. II. Müller, however, in WZAM, i, 26, opposes the idea that in the general 
sense of garden it is an Aram. borrowing, as Fraenkel like Nuldcke holds, He points 
to the atti ol mentioned by Hamadäni, 76, |. 16, and the place oth ‚as 
proving the existence of the word in S. Arabia. These, however, may be merely 
translationa of older names, 

t Fraenkel, Fremdw, 148; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, Horovitz, Paradies, 7, 
however, makes a strong plea for a Jewish origin on the ground that Ny ja is 
commoner for Paradise in the Rabbinic writings than in Syriac, 
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It is clearly an Iranian borrowing through Aram. as Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 13, notes, on the authority of Lagarde, GA, 24.1 Phlv. 3 gund, 


meaning an army or troop,? is related to Skt. I Ar vrinda,® and was 
borrowed on the one hand into Arm. ymt army, and Kurdish 


Ai a> village, and on the other into Aram. where we find the NW 


of the Baby. Talmud, the Mand. N n (Nöldeke. Mand. Gramm. 75), 
and, with suppression of the weak x, in Syr. hay. The word may 


possibly have come into Arabic directly from the Iranian, but the 
probabilities are that it was through Aramaic.’ In any case it was an 
early borrowing, for the word is found in the old poetry, e.g. in 
al-A'shä (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i. 24 = Diwan, i, 56) and ‘Alqama. 


, tre 
mer (Jahannam). 


Occurs some seventy-seven times, Cf. ii, 202. 

Hell. 

The fact that it was indeclinable as used in the Qur'an early put the 
philologers on the track of it as a foreign word {al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 
47,48; LA, xiv, 378; Baid. on ii, 202; al-Khafäji, 59). Many of these 
early authorities gave it as a Persian loan-word (c.g. Jawhar, Sihak ; 


Räghib, Mufradät, 101), doubtless arguing from the fact that d * 


was Persian. but others knew it was a Hebrew word (cf. as-Suyüti, 19. 
320; Ibn al-Athir, Nehäya, i, 223). 


The earlier European opinion was that it was from the Heb. Ba 
which in the Talmud becomes DAMA ° (Buxtorf's Lexicon, 206) 


and is popularly used for Hell, De Sacy in JA, 1829, p. 175, suggested 


1 Lagardo, as a matter of fact, takes this suggestion back as far as Saint-Martin, 
Armoires, i, 28. 

* Dinkard, iii, Glossary, p. 6; Nyberg, Glossar, 86. 

2 Horn, Grundriss, 179, on the authority of Noldeke. Hubschmnun, Persische 
Studien, 83, however, thinks thia unlikely, 

1 Lagarde, GA, 24; Hubschmann, Are. Gramm, i, 130, and ef. Hubschmann, 
Persische Studien, 83. 

> Sprenger, Leben, ii, 358, n.; Vollers, ZDMG, 1. 611. We lind N33 and NTT 
an incantation bowls as associated with the hosts of evil spirits; ef. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Glossary, p. 285, 

4 t fad . . 

P $ a this be the origin of the elf quoted by the philologers as the Hebrew 
orm ? 
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this, and it has been championed by Geiger, 48, who argues that though 
the absence of the medial A in Gk. yeevv might not dispose of a 
Christian origin, since this does appear in the Syr. bor, and in the 


Arm. 25, derived therefrom,’ yet the absence of the final m is 
conclusive, as this is lacking in both Greck and Syriac but appears 
in the Hebrew. Geiger has been followed by most later writers,“ 
but it should be noted that his objections do not apply ta the Eth. 
707 (sometimes 77/70, which is phonologically nearer the 
Arabic and a more likely source, as Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 47, has 
pointed out.? 

The word apparently does not occur in the carly poctry,* and was 
thus probably one of the words which Muhammad learned from contact 
direct or indirect with Abyssinians. 


Sir (Sit). 

xi, 46. 

The name of the mountain where the Ark rested. 

The Commentators know that it is the name of a mountain in 
Mesopotamia near Mosul, and in this they are following Judaco- 
Christian tradition, As early as the Targums we find that the 
apobaterion of Noah was Mt. Judi, i.e. the Gordyene mountains in 
Mesopotamia, which Onkelos calls TTP and Jonathan b. ‘Uzziel 
TIT, the Peshitta agreeing with Onkelos. 

This TTP = Syr. o} = Arm. fapysp-—(sometimes TT, 
032) is supposed to be the province of Kurdistan," and a mountain 
to the S. W. of Lake Van is identified with the mount on which Noah's 
ark rested.® It is the 7a Popdvaia on of Ptolemy v, 12 (ed. C. Müller, 
i, 935), and according to the Talmud, Baba bathra, 91 a, Abraham was 


1 Hubsehmann, Arn. Gramm, i, 290. 

r Yon Kremer, /dern, 226 n.; Rodwell, Koran, 189 n.; Nycz, Bigennamen, 18 ; 
Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540; Succo, Credenze, 158. 

3 779°, of course, isa borrowing from the Hub. (Noldeke, op. cit., 34). Noldeko's 


suggestion of an Eth. origin for r has been accepted by Pautz, Offenbarung, 217: 
Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 34; Fischer, Glossar, 23. 

The verse in Hamäsa, 8 16, has doubtless been infueneed by the Qur'an, 

> On the Arm. Korduk, see Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 510. 

Neubauer, Genyraphie du Talmud, 378 ff. It ia now known as didi Dagh. There 
a description of the shrine there in Gertrude Bulls Amurath to Ancurath, 1911, 
pr. 292-5. ` 
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imprisoned there seven years. This tradition that Qardu and not 
Ararat was the resting place of the ark is a very old Mesopotamian 
tradition and doubtless goes back to some ancient Babylonian story.“ 
The Jewish tradition passed on to the Christians,? and from them to 
the Maudaeans and Arabs.’ 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 97, thinks that Muhammad got his name 


(5? >> from a misunderstanding of the name o as he heard it 


in the story from Syrian Christians. Nöldeke, however, in the Ätepert 
Festschrift, p. 77, makes the much more interesting suggestion that in 
the Qur’änie name we have a confusion between the Mesopotamian 


TIP, oxo and the Arabian (5 1 hm in the territory of 


Ta’ı mentioned by Yaqit, it, 270, and cclebrated in a verse of Abii 
Sa‘tara al-Baulänt in the Hamasa (ed. Freytag, p. 564). It would 
scem that Muhammad imagined that the people of Noah like those of 
‘Ad and Thamüd were dwellers in Arabia, and Mt. Jüdi being the 
highest peak in the neighbourhood would naturally be confused with 
the Qardes of the Judaco-Christian story. 


b> (Habi). 

ili, 98, 108; xx, 60; xxvi, 43; 1, 15; ext, 5. 

Rope, cord. 

The original meaning of cord occurs in exi, 5, * a cord of palm fibre,” 
and in the Aaron story in xx, 69; xxvi, 43; all of which are Meccan 
passages. In 1, 15, it is used figuratively of a vei» inthe neck, and in the 
Madinan Sürn, iii, the cord of God“, cord of nen“, apparently 
means a compact. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 15 (cf. also his Babylmische Buss- 
psalmen, 93 n.), declares that the Akk. ABl is the source of the Heb. 


Ian; Aram. Noam; Syr. Uax, and that this Aram. form is the 


. 


source oſ both the Arabic he and the Eth. shi. 


1 Streck, Ef, i, 1059; ZA, xv, 272 fl. Boroxsua says it landed xpos TO dpe rar 
Kopdvarwr, 

2 Various traditions in Fabricius, Cod, Paced. Vet. Test, it, 61 ff.; and the Christian 
trulition in Nökleke's article“ Kardu und Kunden " in Festschrift Kiepert, 1898, p. 73. 

3 Yaqiit, Mu'jam, ii, 144; Mus ddi, Murdj, i, 74; Ibn Butüta, ii, 139; Qazwini, 
i, 157, 
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While there may be some doubt about the ultimate derivation 


from Akkadian (see BDB, 286), the Arabic verb ‚u is obviously 


denominative to snare a wild beast with a halter, and we may 
accept its derivation from the Aram. as certain. 

The Syr. las seems to have been the origin of the Arm. Suqpp,? 
and we may suspect that the Arabic word came from the same source. 
In any case it must have been an carly borrowing as it occurs in the 
old poetry. 


sa N 
> (Hi). 

v, 61; xi, 20; xili, 36; xviii, 11; xix, 38; xxiii, 55; xxx, 31; 
xxxiii, 20, 22; xxxv, 6; xxxvii, 10, 12; xl. 5 31; xlii, 65; viii, 
20, 22. 

A party or sect, 


The philologers derive it froma verbal root but this primitively 


had quite a different meaning, and the sense of divide into parties, or 


— te 8 
> lo form a party, are clearly denominative. 


The word is doubtless to be explained with Nöldeke, Neue 
Beiträge, 59, u., from the Eth. WHN plu. AKUN? meaning people, 
class, tribe which in the Ethiopic Bible translates Aaos ; puai ; 
doe and also dipeots, as in WHN: f. S- or HN: 
f. Am -· / for the parties of the Sadducees and the Pharisces, 
which closely parallels the Qur'äuie usage. Nöldeke thinks it probable 
that the word was first made prominent by the Qur'an, though from 
the way Muhammad makes use of it one would judge that its meaning 
was not altogether unfamiliar to his hearers. As a matter of fact we 
find the word in the S. Arabian inscriptions, as e. g. in Glaser 424, 14 


XIII NXP LATH of Raidan and the folks of IIabashat ,“ 


1 The word ocenrs, however, m the Thamudic inseriptions ; ef. Kyckmans, Noms 
propres, i, 87. 

2 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, t, 308, and ef. Fr. Muller in ZR. vii, 381. 

3 That we have the same form in Amharic, Tigré, aud Tigriña seems clear evidence 
that the werd ix native Abyssinian and not a borrawing. 

Glaser, Die Abessinier im Arabien und Afrika, München, 1895, p. 122. Neöldeke, 
op. cit., 60. n., would derive both the Ar. u j» and Eth. KUN from an old 8. 
Semitic form, Cf. Rossini, Glossarium, 146, 147, 
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so that it is more likely that it came into use among the Northern 
Arabs from this arca than that Muhammad got it from Abyssinians.! 


1 (Hasada). 


95 Myre r 2 wt — a 60 — 
xii, 47 — also — (vi. 142); A. , (xi, 102; 1, 9); Aa 
(x, 25; xxi, 15). 
To reap. 
The regular meaning of Ka is fo teist, and in this sense it occurs 
in the old poetry, as in an-Näbigha, vii, 32 (Ahlwardt, Dieazs, p. 11) 
and Tarafa, Mui. 38. The sense of to reap, however, is denomina- 
ape „ 
tive from . which is a borrowing from * 5 {Fraenkel, 
Frenulin, 132, 133), and the Ar. equivalent of the Aram. SP. 


Syr. Jems is Aas fy cut, which is further illustrated by the S. Arabian 
AAR 24H, the name of the harvest month. 2 


alas is used not infrequently in the old poetry, and was pro- 


bably an early borrowing first used among the Arabs who settled 
down on the borderlands to an agricultural life. 


+. 
Gras (Hisn). 
lix, 2. 


A fortress. 


3, R ; 1a 
It is only the plu. J sas that is found in the Qur’än, though 


the denominative verb cpa occurs participially in v. 14 of the 


same Süra. The passages are late and refer to the Jews of Nadir 
near Madina. 
The verb is clearly denominative though the philologers try to 


1 Horovitz, KU, 10, thinka it is a genuine Arabie word, though in its terhnienl 
senke in the Qur'in perhaps influenced by the Ethiopic, 
a3 PD. H. Milter, Z RM, i, 25; Rossini, Glossarium, 155. 
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derive it from a more primitive (pam to be inaccessible (LA, xvi, 


275), and Guidi, Della Sede, 579, had seen that — was borrowed 


from the Syr. ho. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 235, 236, agrees with this 
on two grounds, firstly on the general ground that such things as 
fortresses are not likely to have been indigenous developments among 
the Arabs, and as a matter of fact all the place names compounded 


with “a> which Yaqit collects in his Mu‘jam are in Syria: second ly 


ae 
on philological grounds, for = fortress is not from a root to be 


inaccessible but from one fo be strong, which we find in Heb. 197; 


Aram. JOR; Syr. , of which the Arabic equivalent is cpa 


to be hard, rough. In the Targums NOT is æ store or warehouse, 
but in the Syr. aaa is properly a fortress. The word is frequently 
ased in the old poetry and must have heen an early borrowing. 


le> (Mitta). 

ii, 65; vii, 161. 

Forgiveness. 

Both passages are late and were a puzzle to the exegetes as we 
see from Baidawi’s comment on them. ‘The exegetes are in general 
agreed that the meaning is forgiveness, and many of the carly authorities 
admitted that it was a foreign word. TA, v, 119, quotes ul-Farrä 
as taking it to be Nabataean, and as-Suyiiti’s authorities take it to be 
Hebrew (Zig, 320, compared with Mala, 58). 

As early as 1829 de Saey in JA, iv, 179, pointed out that it was 
the Heb. SOM, with which Geiger, 18, and Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 
54 ff; New Researches, 107, agree, though Dvořák, Freudw, 55, 
suggests the Syr. IA, as a possibility, and Leszynsky, Juden in 
Arabien, 32, a derivation from IH. Horovitz, JPN, 198, points 
out that though it is clearly a foreign word, none of those suggested 
derivations is quite satisfactory, and the source of the word is still 
a puzzle. 

1 And perhnps the Eth, H to build. 
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us (Hikma). 

Occurs some nineteen times, cf. ii, 123, 146; v, 110. 

Wisdom. 

It is clearly a technical word in the Qur’än, being used in its 
original sense only in ii, 272, but applied to Luqman (xxxi, II), to 
David (ii, 252; xxxviii, 19), to the Prophet's teaching (xvi, 126 ; 
liv, 5), to the Qur'an (ii, 231; iv, 113; xxxiti, 34; lxii, 2), and used 
synonymously with “ revealed book ” (iii, 43, 75, 158; iv, 57; v, 110; 


xvit, 41; xliii, 63). In conneetion with it should be noted also — 


with its comparntive . 


The root BAM is of wide use in Semitic, but the sense of wisdom 
appears to be a N. Semitic development, while the S. Semitic use of 
the word is more in connection with the sense of govern, Thus in 
N. Semitic we find Akk. hakamu = know; Heb. DST; Aram. 


DAM; Syr dane to be wise? and MAI wisdom in the Zenjirli 


inseription. Thus iS and ae seem undoubtedly to have 


been formed under Aram. influence.“ With ast compare Heb, 
mM, Aram. NDADI; Sye Nag, and the Zenjirli 


Maa; and with * compare Aram. rt; Syr, Wass, 


which as Horovitz, KU, 72, notes, is common in the earliest Araniaic 
period. It is possible that the word came into use from S. Arabia, 
for we find 94 in a Qutabanian inscription published by Deren- 
bourg. and which Nielsen takes to be an epithet of the moon-god. 


a 
ke (Hanän). 


xix, 14. 
Grace. 


1 But ace Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 20, 

2 So DIN in the Ras Shamra tablets, 

1 We already have ODN in Safaite, and the name Ayi. Ser Wuthuow, 
Menachenuetmen, 31, and Ryckmana, Noms propres, i, 91. 

+ Horovitz, Af’, 72, rightly adds that pe = 4S is similarly ander Aram. 
influence, 

+“ Nouveany textes ydménites inédits,” in Rer, Ass, 1902, p. 117 fl., and see 
Nielsen in ALG, avi, 592, 
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This sole occurrence of the word is in a passage descriptive of 
John the Baptist. Sprenger, Leben, i, 125,! noted that the word was 
probably of oe and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88, claims 
that it is the Syr. = 

The primitive verb om does not occur in the Qur’än. It may 


be compared with Sab. hi} used in proper names. Heb. IT to be 
gracious, and Syr. qx, Aram. IN with the same meaning. It is to 
be noted, however, that the sense of grace is the one that has been 
most highly developed in N. Semitic, e.g. Akk. annu = grace, favour ; 
Heb. and Phon. W; Aram. NIT and NIT; Syr. haw, 
and this HL, is used in the Peshitta text of Lk. i, 58, in the account 
of the birth of John the Baptist. 

Halévy, JA, viie ser, x, 356, finds ONIN —grace de Diet in a 
Safaite inscription, which if correct would be evidence of the early 
use of the word in N. Arabia. 


— (Hanif). 

ii, 129; ii, 60, 89; iv, 124; vi, 79, 162; x. 105; xvi, 121. 124; 
xxii, 32; xxx, 29; xevnt, 4. 

A Hanif. 

The passages in which the word occurs are all late Meccan or 
Madinan, so the word was apparently a technical term which 
Muhammad learned at a relatively late period in his public career. 
Its exact meaning, however, is somewhat difficult to determine.“ 
Of the twelve cases, where the word is used, eight have reference to 
the faith of Abraham, and in nine of them there is an added phrase 
explaining that to be a Hanif means not being a polytlieist, this 
explanatory phrase apparently showing that Muhammad felt he was 
using a word which needed explanation in order to be rightly under- 
stood by his hearers. o 

The close connection of the word with the a yl 41. is 


important, for we know that when Muhammad changed his attitude 


1 Seo also i, 581, ancl ii, 184, n. 
2 D. H. Muller, Bpigranhische Denkmäleı aus Arabien, 40, gives 40 0) hy 


te 


which he translates “die Liebe dex Krommen ”, and compares with Heb. INT 
and Phon. pb. Cf. Rossini, (lomarınm, 150. 
2 See Lyall, JS, 1905, p. 781. 
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to the Jews he began to preach a new doctrine about Abrahan,! 
and to claim that while Moses was the Prophet of the Jews and Jesus 
the Prophet of the Christians, he himself went back to an earlier 
revelation which was recognized by both Jews and Christians, the 


mel J | Als, which he was republishing to the Arabs. Now all our 


An passages belong to this second period. Muhammad is bidden 


set his face towards religion as a Hanif (x, 105; xxx, 29). He says to 
his contemporaries, “ As for me, my Lord has guided me to a straight 
path, a right religion, the faith of Abraham, a Hanif” (vi, 162). 
“ They say—Become a Jew or a Christian. Say—nay rather be of the 
religion of Abraham, a Hanif” (ii, 129); “Who hath a better 
religion than he who resigns himself to God, does what is good, and 
follows the faith of Abraham as a Hanif” (iv, 124). He calls on the 
Arabs to be Hanifs to God ” (xxii, 32), and explains his own position 
by representing Allah as saying to him—‘ Then we told thee by 


revelation to follow the al pA A. a Hanif ” (xvi, 124), The distinc- 


tion between Hanifism and Judaism and Christianity which is noted in 
il, 129, is very clearly drawn in ui, 60, Abraham was neither a Jew 


nor a Christian but a resigned Hanif - Use, and this latter 


phrase taken along with the Al) dga s | cr of iv, 124, was pro- 
bably connected in Muhammad’s mind with what he meant by eral, 


and has given the cue to the use and interpretation of the word in the 
later days of Islam. 
The Lexicons are quite at a loss what to make of the word. They 


naturally endeavour to derive it from aim to incline or decline. 


A ore 5 R oe 
Wale is said to be a natural contortedness of the feet, and so «aim 
is used of anything that inclines away from the proper standard. 


1 Hurgronje, Het Mekkaunsche Feest, Leiden, 1880, p. 29 ff.; Rudolph, Abbän- 
gigkeit, 48. Torrey's arguments against this in hes Foundation, 88 ff., do not seem 
to me ennvineing. 

2 Jawhari and Qamäs, sub voc.; LA, x, 402. 
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As one can also think of inclining from a crooked standard to the 


straight, s0 in was supposed to be one who turned from the false 


religions to the true.! It is obvious that these suggestions are of little 
help in our problem.? 

The word oceurs not infrequently in the poetry of the early years 
of Islam.s All these passages are set forth and examined by Horovitz, 
KU, 56 ff., and many of them by Margoliouth, JRAS, 1903, p. 480 ff., 
the result being that it seems generally to mean Muslim and in the 
odd occurrences which may be pre-Islamic to mean heathen.* In any 
case in none of these passages is it associated with Abraham, and there 
is so much uncertainty as to whether any of them can be considered 
pre-Islamic that they are of very little help towards settling the 
meaning of the word for us. It is unfortunate also that we are equally 
unable to glean any information as to the primitive meaning of the 
word from the well-known stories of the Hanifs who were earlier 
contemporaries of Mubammad, for while we may agree with Lyall, 
JRAS, 1903, p. 744, that these were all actual historical personages, 
yet the tradition about them that has come down to us has been so 
obviously worked over in Islamic times, that so far from their stories 
helping to explain the Qur’än, the Qur än is necessary to explain them.“ 

We are driven back then to an examination of the word itself. 


Bell, Origin, 58, would take it as a genuine Arabic word from Wain 


to decline, turn from, and thus agrees with the general orthodox theory.“ 
We have already noted the difficulty of this, however, and as a matter 
of fact some of the Muslim authorities knew that as used in the 
Qur’än it was a foreign word, as we learn from Mas‘idi’s Tanbhrh, 
where it is given as Syriac. 

1 LA, x, 403; Räghib, Mufredat, 133. 

® Margolicuth, JRAS, 1903, p. 477. These suggestions are clearly too fanciful 
to deserve aerious consideration.” 

2 The name (hl in Sabaean and in the Safaite inscriptions (Ryckmans, Noms 
propres, i, 96) as well as the tribal name ur ought perhaps to be taken into account. 

4 Noldeke, ZDMG, xli, 721; de Goeje, Bibl. Geogr. Arab, viii, Glossary, p. xviii. 
Wellhausen, Reste, 239, thought that it meant a Christian ascetic, and in this ho ia 
followed by Naldeke-Schwally, i, 8, but see Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 70. 

5 Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures, 1882, p. 20. On these Hanifs see especially Cactant, 
Annali, i, 183 f., and Sprenger, Leben, i, 43-7, 67-92, 110-137. 

t So apparently Macdonald, MW, vi, 308, who takes it to mean feretic, and see 
Schulthess in Nöldeke Festschrift, p. 86. 

1 Ed. de Goeje in BGA, viii, p. Mase Lb je IN , 
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Winckler, Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch, p. 79 (i.e. MVAG, vi, 
229), suggested that it was an Ethiopie borrowing, and Grimme, 
Mohammed, 1904, p. 48, wants to link the Hanifs on to some 8. Arabian 
cult. The Eth. h A., however, is quite a late word meaning heathen,} 
and can hardly have been the source of the Arabic.? Nor is there any 
serious ground for taking the word as a borrowing from Heb. at a) 
profane, as Deutsch suggested (Leterary Remains, 93), and as has been 
more recently defended by Hirschfeld.* 

The probabilities are that it is the Syr. L, as was pointed out 
by Nöldeke.* This word was commonly used with the meaning of 
heathen, and might well have been known to the pre-Islamic Arabs 
as a term used by the Christians for those who were neither Jews nor 
of their own faith, and this meaning would suit the possible pre- 
Islamic passages where we find the word used. Moreover, as 
Margoliouth has noticed, in using the word of Abraham, Muhammad 
would be following a favourite topic of Christian apologists, who 
argued from Rom. iv, 10-12, that Abraham’s faith was counted for 
righteousness in his heathen days before there was any Judaism.“ 
(See Ahrens, Christliches, 28, and Nielsen in HAA, i, 250.) 


5% (Hawäriyün). 

ili, 45; v, 111, 112; Ixi, 14. 

Disciples. 

It is used only of the disciples of Jesus and only in late Madinan 
passages. 

as-Suyüti, Zig, 320, includes it in his list of foreign words, but in this 
he is quite exceptional.® He says, “Ibn Abi Hatim quoted from 
ad-Dahhäk that Hawériyim means washermen in Nabataean.” ? 


1 Dillmann, Lez, 605. 

2 Noldcko, Neue Beiträge, 35. 

3 Beiträge, 43 fl. New Researches, 26; ef. also Pautz, Offenbarung, 14. 

i Neue Beiträge, 30. It has been accepted as such by Andrae, Ursprung, 40; 
Ahrens, Muhammed, 15, and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 97. 

5 JRAS, 1903, p. 478. Margoliouth also notes that there may have been further 
influence from the prophecy that Abraham ahould be the father of many nations, as 


this word is sometimes rendered by EL From lau. waa formed “>, and then 
the sing. Wat» formed from this. 
© Also Ata, 59, and given by al-Khafaji in his supercommentary to Baid. on iii, 45. 
? al-Alüsi, iii, 155, quotes the Nab. form as g.. 
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Most of the Muslim authorities take it as a genuine Arabic word either 
from ro (Le. f | : in) to return, or from G 7 to be glistening 
white. From the first derivation they get the meaning disciples by 


saying that a disciple means a helper, andso (g | „means one to whom 


one turns for help (ef. ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 273). The other, however, is 
the more popular explanation, and the disciples are said to have been 


called 5. 9 y | „because they were fullers whose profession was to clean 


clothes, or because they wore white clothing, or because of the purity 
of their inward life (cf. Baid. on ili, 45; TA, ii, 161; LA, v, 299). 
It was probably in this connection that there grew up the idea that 
the word was Aramaic, for nm like Syr. 50, means fo become 
white, both in a material and a spiritual sense. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that the word is a 
borrowing from Abyssinia. The Eth. aPC is the usual Eth. 
translation of arogrtodos (cf. Mk. vi, 30). It is used for messenger 
as early as the Aksum inscription (Néldeke, New: Beiträge, 48), 
and as early as Ludolf it was recognized as the origin of the Arabic 
word.! Dvořák, Fremdw, 64, thinks that it was one of the words 
that was learned by Muhammad from the emigrants who returned 
from Abyssinia, but it is very possible that the word was current in 
Arabia before his day, for its oceurs in a verse of ad-Dabi’ b. al-Härith 
(Asmaiyät, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 57) referring to the disciples of Christ. 


Sp (Hab). 

iv, 2, 

Crime, sin. 

The passage is a late Madinan one referring to the devouring of 
the property of orphans. 


It is generally taken as meaning 3 and derived from we 


(Räghib, Mufradät, 133). as-Suyüti, 4 Tig, 320,2 says that some 


1 So Fraenkel, Vocab, 24; Wellhausen, Reste, 232; Pautz, Offenbarung, 255, n.; 
Dvořák, Fremdw, 58; Wensinck, EIL, ii, 292; Cheikho, Nasräniya, 189; Horovitz, 
KU, 108; Voller, ZDMG, li, 203; Sacco, Credenze, 42. 

2 The tradition is given at greater length and more exactly in Mutaw, 38. 
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early authorities took it to be an Abyssinian word meaning six. That 
the word is forcign is doubtless correct, but the Abyssinian origin 
has nothing in its favour, though in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
find No#, peccatum, debitum (Rossini, Glossarium, 146). 

The common Semitic root AWT is to be guilty. In Heb. the verb 
occurs once in Dan. i, 10, and the noun 2H debt occurs in Ez. xviii, 7. 
Aram. N; Syr. ., to be defeated, to be guilty are of much more 
common use, as are their nominal forms NAM, loan. The 


Arabic equivalent of these forms, however, is V. 10 fail, to be dis- 
appointed (BDB, 295), and ws > or wy 78 as Bevan notes, l is to 
be taken as a loan-word from Aramaic, and the verb „A as a 


denominative. The probabilities are in favour of the borrowing being 
from Syriac rather than from Jewish Aram.,? for lean, especially 
in the plu., is used precisely in the Qur’anic sense (PS, 1214). 


7 1 (Hur). 
xliv, 51; lii, 20; Iv, 72; Ivi, 22. 


The Houries, or Maidens of Paradise. 

Except in lv, 72, it is used always in the phrase s pa The 
occurrences are all in early Süras describing the delights of Paradise, 
where the (e are the beauteous maidens whom the faithful 
will have as spouses in the next life. 

The Grammarians are agreed that „is a plu. of al „and 
derived from 3 = a form of „, and would thus mean “ the 


7 
white ones”, (g is a plu. of — meaning wide eyed ” (LA, 
xvii, 177). It thus becomes possible to take tpe e as two adjectives 
used as nouns meaning “ white skinned, large eyed damsels”. The 


1 Daniel, 62 n. 
2 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 
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Lexicons insist that the peculiar sense of f > is that it means the 


contrast of the black and white in the eye, particularly in the eye of 
a gazelle or a cow (cf. LA, v, 298; and TA, ii, 160). Some, however, 
insist equally on the whiteness of the body being the reference of the 


word, eg. al-Azhari in TA, “a woman is not called el — unless 


along with the whiteness of the eye there is whiteness of body.“ One 
gathers from the discussion of the Lexicographers that they were 
somewhat uncertain as to the actual meaning of the word, and in 
fact both LA. and TA. quote the statement of so great an authority 


as al-Asma‘i that he did not know what was the meaning of j g> as 
connected with the eye. 

The Commentators give us no help with the word as they merely 
set forth the same material as we find in the Lexicons. They prefer 
the meaning which refers it to the eye as more suited to the Qur’änie 
passages, and their general opinion is well summarized in as-Sijistäni, 
117, i 

Fortunately, the use of the word can be illustrated from the old 
poetry, for it was apparently in quite common use in pre-Islamic 


Arabia. Thus in ‘Abid b. al-Abras, vii, 24 (ed. Lyall} we find the verse 
ba- ON yall Wee lala 


And maidens like ivory statues, white of eyes, did we capture 
and again in ‘Adi b. Zaid. 


bii Like Sel Jp Dlg G ll ie 
They have touched your heart, these tender white maidens, beside 
the river bank.” 
and so in a verse of Qa‘nab in the Mukhtarat, vili, 7, we read 
“ And in the women’s chamber when the house is full, are white 


maidens with charming voices.“ 
In all these cases we are dealing with human women, and except 


in the verse of ‘Abid the word , = could quite well mean white- 


1 So in al-A'shä we find sill JIS yy, ef. Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 196 = 
Diwan, xxxiii, II. 
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skinned, and even in the verse of ‘Abid, the comparison with ivory 
statues would seem to lend point to al-Azhari’s statement that it is 
only used of the eyes when connected with whiteness of the skin. 
Western scholars are in general agreed that the conception of the 
Houries of Paradise is one borrowed from outside sources, and the 
prevalent opinion is that the borrowing was from Persia. Sale suggested 
this in his Preliminary Discourse, but his reference to the Sadder 
Bundahishn was rather unfortunate, as Dozy pointed out,! owing to 
the lateness of this work. Berthels, however, in his article Die 
paradiesischen Jungfrauen im Islam”, in /slamica, i, 263 ff., has 
argued convincingly that though Sale's Hürän-i-Bihisht may not be 


called in as evidence, yet the characteristic features of the y a> of the 


Qur’änie Paradise closely correspond with Zoroastrian teaching about 


the Daena. The question, however, is whether the name 3 ẹ> is of 


Iranian origin, Berthels thinks not.2 Haug, however, suggested its 
equivalence with the Zoroastrian pyw hümat, good thought (cf. Av. 


apap; Skt. HAM); hūyt, good speech (cf. Av. a dy : 
P S tery 8 pe Y ? 


Skt. AN), and Bud hitwarsht, good deed (cf. Av. „h 
but the equivalences are difficult, and as Horovitz, Paradies, 13, points 


out, they in no way fit in with the pre-Islamic use of j >. Tisdall, 
Sources, 237 ff., claims that y g> is connected with the modern Pers. 
„ sun from Phlv. Jy xvar and Av. ug havara,® but this 


comes no nearer to explaining the Qur’anic word. 
It is much more likely that the word comes from the Phlv. oop 


hurüst, meaning beautiful, and used in the Pahlavi books of the 
beauteous damsels of Paradise, e.g. in Arda Viräf, iv, 18, and in 


1 fet Islamiame, 3 ed., 1880, p. 101. 

3 Das Wort Har durfen wir naturlich ebensowenig in den iranischen Sprachen 
suchen.“ 

3 The three words occur together in Pand-nämak, xx, 12, 13. Cf. Nyberg, Glossar, 
109. 110. 

t Hom, Grundriss, pp. 111, 112; Shikand, Glossary, 255. 

6 Bartholomac, AZW, 1847; Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, 512; cf. Skt. 


at. 


= 
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Hadol Nask, ii, 23,1 where we have the picture of a graceful damsel, 
white-armed, strong, with dazzling face and prominent breasts. Now 


ad is a good Iranian word, the equivalent of Av. aghaby 


küraoda,? and though these Pahlavi works are late the conceptions 
in them are early and there can be no question of borrowing from 
the Semitic. 

To this Iranian conception we may now add the influence of the 
Aram. WI. Sprenger was doubtless right in his conjecture > that 


the root y >lo be white came to the Arabs from Aramaic. The Heb. 


M occurs in Is. xxix, 22, in the sense of becoming pale through 
shame, and Syr. Bas is commonly used to translate Acuxoós, and 
is thus used for the white garments of the Saints in Rev. ili, 4. Carra 
de Vaux,“ indeed, has suggested that Muhammad's picture of the 
youths and maidens of Paradise was due to a misunderstanding of the 
angels in Christian miniatures or mosaics representing Paradise. This 


may or may not be so, but it does seem certain that the word j in 


its sense of whiteness, and used of fair-skinned damsels, came into use 
among the Northern Arabs as a borrowing from the Christian com- 
munities, and then Muhammad, under the influence of the Iranian 


ea, used it of the maidens of Paradise. 


„u (Khatam). 
xxxiii, 40, 
A seal, 
The passage is late Madinan and the word is used in the technical 


phrase CN eb. 


On the surface it would seem to be a genuine derivative from 


= to seal, but as Fraenkel, Vocab, 17, points out, a form els is 


* 


I See also Mrnothird, ii, 125-199, for the idea. 

® Bartholomae, AFW, 1836. 

Leben. ii, 222. He thinks it may have come to the Araba from the Nabataeans, 
Art. Djanna in II, i, 1015, 
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not regular in Arabic, and the verb itself, as a matter of fact, isdenomina- 
tive. The verb occurs in the Qur’än in vi, 46; xlv, 22, and the deriva- 


tive ts, which Jawhari says is the same as e\o, is used in Ixaxiti, 
A 


26. All these forms are in all probability derived from the Aram. 
as Nöldeke had already noted.? 

Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 71, claimed that the word was of Jewish 
origin, quoting the Heb. EM seal; Syr. ode. In his New Re- 
searches, 23, he quotes Haggai ii, 23, a verse referring to Zerubbabel, 
which shows that the idea of a man being a seal was not foreign to 
Jewish circles, beside which Horovitz, AU, 53, appositely cites 1 Cor. 
ix, 2, “ye are the seal of my Apostleship”—opayis pov Tis 
amortoAns, where the Peshitta reads Pokus. The Targumic Mann 
and Christian Palestinian Po, meaning obsignatio, finis, conclusio, 
clausula, give us even closer approximation to the sense of the word as 
used in the Qur'an. 

In the general sense of seal it must have been an early borrowing, 
for already in Imru‘ul-Qais, xxxii, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 136), we 


find the plu. =| > used, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
have 4X4 (Rossini, Glossarium, 158). 


“we (Khubs), 

xii, 36. 

Bread. 

It occurs only in the baker's dream in the Joseph story. 

The word is from the Eth. as Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 56, has 
noted, pointing out that bread is an uncommon luxury to the Arabs, 
but literally the staff of life among the Abyssinians, and therefore a 
word much more likely to have been borrowed by the Arabs than from 
them. NH is io bake in general, and to bake bread in particular, 
‘ANH, is a baker, as e.g. in the Joseph story, and PAAT is bread, the 
H being modified to At before , and was probably carlicr *INMT,, 


1 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 252. The variant forms uf the word given in the Sihäh 
and in LA, xv, 53, also suggest that the word is forcign. 

2 Mand, Gramm, 112; ser also Pallia, Mandaean Studies, 153, 

3 Schwally, Idioticon, 36. It translates émo¢ payioxa, Land, Anecdota, iv, 181, l. 20. 
Cf. Schulthess, Lex, 71. Used of sealing magically, it occurs in the incantation texts, 
sea Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Glossary, pp. 289, 290. 
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us is indicated by the common Tigr& word hl used for a popular 
kind of bread. It was probably an early borrowing inte Arabic, for 
the root has become well naturalized and many forms have been 
built from it. 


` 
~ 


5 (Khardal). 
xxi, 48; xxxi, 15. 
A mustard seed. 
Both passages are reminiscent of the as KOKKOV givaTews 


of Matt. xvii, 20, ete. 
The Muslim authorities take it as an Arabic word, though they are 


in some doubt as to whether it should be Jae or Joie. Fraenkel, 


Fremdw, 141, has shown, however, that. the word is a borrowing from 
Aram. I; Syr. Dazu. The probabilities are in favour of its being 
from the Syr. Ways, which as a matter of fact translates oivame in 
the Peshitta text of Matt. xvii, 20, ete., and occurs also in Christian 
Palestinian.) The borrowing will have been early for the word is used 
in the old poems, e.g. Divan Hudhail, xcvii, II. 


* = (Khazäna). 

vi, 50; xi, 33; xii, 55; xv, 21; xvii, 102; xxxviii, 8; hi, 37; 
Ixiii, 7. 

Treasury, storehouse. 


The verb oo does not occur in the Qur'an, but besides al; 


(which occurs, however, only in the plu. form o | , we find a form 


OS “one who lays in store” in xv, 22; and å; u keepers in 
xxxix, 71, 73; xl, 52; lxvii, 8. 


It is fairly obvious that o> is a denominative verb, and the word 


has been recognized by many Western scholars as a foreign borrowing.? 
Its origin, however, is a little more difficult to determine. Hoffmann, 


1 Schulthess, Ler, 69. 
1 Fraenkel in Beitr. Assy, iii, 81; Vollera, ZDMG, I. 640; Horovitz, Paradies, 5 n. 
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ZDMG, xxxii, 760,1 suggested that we should find its origin in the 
Pers. S This os which BQ defines as s GR PE 2) 


aS gio Crt) Od, is cognate with Skt. TH (=a) a treasury or 
jewel room, and has been borrowed through the Aram. NT); Syr. 


U . 
N into Arabic as DH It seems hardly Jikely that by another line 
of borrowing, through say Heb. D°]? or Mand. NINTNI,¢ it has 


come to form the Ar. ail 5s. 


Barth, Etymol. Stud, 51, makes the happier suggestion that it 
may be connected with the form that is behind the Heb. TOM treasure. 


€ We r .. 
— (Khata). 
To do wrong, sin. 
Several verbal and nominal forms om this root occur in the 


Qur'an, eg. | ka by mistake (iv, 94) ; \ el to be in error, to sin (il, 
Ye 


286; xxxiii, 5) : genes (xxviii, 7; Ixix, 37); bed sin, error (xvii, 


33); 4. E., plu. bles sin, error (ii, 55, 75; iv, 112, ete.); and LE 


habitual sinfulness (ix, 9; xevi, 16). 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root was apparently 10 
miss 5 as in Heb. ROM (cf. Prov. viii, 36, WEI OMT "NOM “he 
who misses me wrongs himself”), and in the Eth. IT to fail to find. 


The Hiphil form in Heb. is used of markmanship, and XA in 
S. Arabian seems to have the same meaning, as we may judge from 
two inscriptions given by Levy in ZDMG, xxiv, 195, 199 (cf, also 
Rossini, Glossarium, 155). It was from this sense of missing the mark 
that there developed the idea of fo sin, which is the commonest use 


1 Cf. also bis Märtyrer, 260. 

* It is probably a loan-word in Skt. Lagarde, GA, 27. and Arn. Stud, § 453, 
thinks it is an old Median word. 

3 Cf. Esth, iii, 9; iv, 7, Pe z:. 

1 Fraenkel, Beitr. Asay, iii, 181, takes it to be from Aram. 

® But sea Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 11. 
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of the verb in Heb. and the only meaning it has in Aram.! It was 
doubtless under Aram. influence that it gained a similar meaning in 
Eth.,? and there is little doubt that it came into Arabic as a technical 
term from the same source. It occurs very rarely in the old poetry, 
though the casual way in which the term is used in the Qur’än shows 
that it must have been well understood in Mecca and Madina. t 


The Muslim authorities take ls as a form as, but as 


Schwally notes (ZDMG, lii, 132), its form like that of the Eth. 
Im. Ar is proof conclusive that the borrowing of this form is 
direct from the Syr. Wels, and doubtless the other Arabic forms 
are due to influence from the same source.“ 


ONS (Khalag). 

ii, 96, 196; ili, 71; ix, 70. 

A portion or share. 

Asa technical term for the portion of good allotted man by God 
this term occurs only in Madinan passages. In Süra ix, it refers to 
man's portion in this world, and in Sũras ii and iii to man’s portion 
in the life to come, the two latter passages indeed, as Margoliouth, 
MW, xviii, 78, notes, being practically a quotation from the Talmud 
(ef. Sanh, 90a, DOWD pom and TN). 


It seems clear that it is a technical term of non-Arabic origin, for 


though the primitive sense of me is to measure (cf. Eth. · an E te 


enumerate), its normal sense in Qur’änic usage is to create, and this 


Madinan use of SN in tho sense of portion follows that of the 


older religions. Thus don is a portion given by God, cf. Job xx, 
29, and Aram. Npr means a portion in both worlds (cf. Baba 
Bahra, 122a, and Buxtorf, Ler. 400). Syr. Jad means rather 
lol or fate, ie. yoipa as in Zato lol, = poipa Îavarov, 


1 And now also in the Ras Shamra tablets. 

2 Pratorius, Beitr. Ass, i, 29. 

Examples occur in Abü’l-'Atähiya (ed. 1888), p. 120, and in Qaia b. ur-Rugaiyät, 
xviii, 3 (ed. Rhodokanakis, p. 129). 

But sco Wensinck in EI, ii, 925. 

® Nöldeke, Neue Beitrige, 36. 

* Mingane, Syriac Influence, 86. 
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though in the Christ. Palest. dialect da, means portion, 
i.e. uépos.! 
It is noteworthy that the Lexicons, which define it as bhi 


2 3 Èl cy — 5, seem to interpret it from the Qur'än, 
and the only verse they quote in illustration is from Hassan b. Thäbit, 
which is gertainly under Qur’änic influence. Horovitz, JPN, 198 fl., 
thinks that the origin is Jewish, but Phon. pon is also to divide, 
apportion (Harris, Glossary, 102), so that the word may have been 
used in the Syro-Palestinian area among other groups. 


“yam (Klamt). 
ii, 216; v, 92, 93; xii, 36, 41; xlvii, 16. 
Wine. 


The word is very commonly used in the old poetry, but as Guidi 
saw, it is not a native word, but one imported along with the article. 


. * 
The Ar. „+ means fo cover, 10 conceal, and from this was formed 


r 55. l . 
. a muffler, the plu. of which, e>, occurs in Sūra xxiv, 31. 


In the sense of fo give wine fo, it is denominative.* 
Its origin was doubtless the Aram. NWOT = Syr. J. 
which is of very common use. The Heb. ie) is poetical (BDB, 330) 


and probably of Aram. origin.“ It is also suggestive that many of the 
other forms from * are clearly of Aram. origin, e. g. Ire. laren, 
gives * ferment, leaven, and Arm. fufnp yeast®; Yon a 


wineseller is gies iow is 5 A, ete. 


The probabilities are all in favour of the word having come into 
Arabic from a Christian source, for the wine trade was largely in the 
hands of Christians {vide supra, p. 21), and Jacob even suggests that 


1 Schulthess, Lex, 65, and cf. Palestinian Lectionary of the Gospels, p. 126, 

3 LA, xi, 380. 

3 Della Sede, 587, and note Boll, Origin, 145. 

4 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 161. 

$ Wo now have the word, however, in the Ras Shamra texts. 

è Lagarde, Arm. Stud, § 991; Hithechmann, ZDAfG, xlvi. 238, and Arm. Gramm, 
i, 305. 
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Christianity spread among the Arabs in some parts along the routes 
of the wine trade.“ Most of the Arabic terms used in the wine trade 


seem to be of Syriac origin, and pres itself is doubtless an early 
borrowing from the Syr. I.. 


ot pe (Khinzir). 

ii, 168; v, 4, 65; vi, 146; xvi, 116. 

Pig, swine. 

It occurs only in late passages and always in the list of prohibited 
foods, save in v, 65, where it refers to certain infidels whom God 
changed into apes and swine. 

No explanation of the word from Arabic material is possible,* 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 587, was suspicious of the word. Fraenkel’s 
examination of the word, Fremdw, 110, has confirmed the suspicion 
and indicated that it is in all probability a loan-word from Aramaic? 
The dependence of the Qur’änie food-regulations on Biblical material 
has been frequently noticed,‘ and in Lev. xi, 7, we find “WIT among 
the forbidden meats. In Aram. the word is NVM and in Syr. 
Tate, and only in S. Arabian do we find the form with», c.g. Eth. 1A. (. 
(also HC. or ATC, cf. Eth. Enoch, Ixxxix, 10) meaning wild 
boar (though it is rare in Bth., the usual word being h- - F), and 
Sab. XU (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 38). 

It is possible of course that the Arabic word was derived from 
Eth., but the alternative forms in Eth. make one suspect that the 
borrowing was the other way, so it is safest to assume that the borrow- 


ing was from Aram. with a glide sound O developed between the 


and 55 (Fraenkel, 111), which also appears in the “INIT of the 


Ras Shamra texts. 


1 Bedutnenleben, 99. Fraenkel, Freindw, 181, notes the curious fact that in carly 
Arabic the commonest word for merchant, viz. . has the special significance of 
“ wine merchant”, on which D. H. Muller remarks, Z K Af, i, 27: “sie zeigt dass 
die Civilization im Alterthum wie heute erst mit der Einfuhrung berauschender 
Getränke begonnen hat.” 

2 Vide the suggestions of the Lexicographers in Lane, Ler, 732. 

3 But ace Lagarde, Ubersicht, 113, and the Akk. Aumsiru (Zimmern, Akkad, 
Fremd, 50). 

Cf. Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 61, 62. 

That this inserted n was not infrequent in borrowed words is illustrated by 
Geyer, Zirei Gedichte, i, 118 n. 
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G (Khaima). 
iv, 72. 
Tent; pavilion. 


* * 7 * * + . 
It is found only in the plu. e+ in an early Meccan description 
of Paradise, where we are told that the Houries are ‚Lu 8 col) paks 


“kept x in pavilions ”, 

The word is obviously not Arabic, and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 30, 
though admitting that he was not certain of its origin, suggested that 
it came to the Arabs from Abyssinia.“ Eth. gn means 
tentorium, tabernaculum (Dillmann, Lex, 610), and translates both 
the Heb. o and Gk. oKnyn. Vollers, however, in ZDM&, l, 
631, is not willing to accept this theory of Abyssinian derivation, and 
thinks we must look to Persia or N. Africa for its origin. The Pers. 


ans, m and Ls, however, are direct borrowings from the 


Arabic and not formations from the root 2 meaning curvature. 


We find the word not infrequently in the early poetry, and so it 
must have been an early borrowing, probably from the same source 


as the Eth. 1 f.. 


Ar (Dawid). 

ii, 252; iv, 161; v, 82; vi, 84; xvii, 57; xxi, 78, 79; xxvii, 
15, 16; i 10, 12; xxxviii, 16-29. 

David. 

In the Qur'an he is mentioned both as King of Israel and also as 


a Prophet to whom was given the Zabür 3.7 (Psalter). 


1 In S. Arabian we have 494. which is said to mean domus madesta (Rossini, 
ee 155). 

4. Zelt ist mir verdächtig. ohne dasa ich mit Sicherheit die fremde Urform 
angeben kann, Die Erklarung schwankt in den Einzelheiten: ursprünglich primi- 
tivste Behausung scheint es allmänlich mit , Zelt gleichbedeutend geworden zu 


sein. Dass es durch ath. Raimat als echt semitisch erwiesen wird, kann ich Frankel 
nicht zugeben, denn viele Entlehnungen sind auf den Süden beschrankt geblieben. 
Man muas an Persien oder Nordostafrika denken.” 

® Vullers, Lex. Pera, i, 776. 
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al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 67, recognized the name as foreign, and his 
statement is repeated in Räghib, Mufradät, 173; LA, iv, 147, ete. 
It was even recognized as a Hebrew name as we learn from Baid. who, 


speaking of Tälüt, says, > 5 8 Ss E „, “it is a Hebrew 


proper name like David.” 

In two passages of the Qur än (xxi, 80; xxxiv, 10) we are told 
that he was an armourer, and as such he is frequently mentioned in the 
old poetry, 1 so the name obviously came to the Arabs from a com- 
munity where these legends were circulating, though this may have 
been either Jewish or Christian. It was also used as a personal name 
among the Arabs in pre-Islamic days, for we hear of a Phylarch 
Da'iid al-Lathiq of the house of Daja‘ima of the tribe of Sälih,? there 
appears to have been a contemporary of Muhammad who fought at 


Badr, named 3313 2 |? and possibly the name occurs in a Thamudic 


inscription, 4 

The form of the name presents a little difficulty, for the Heb. is 
WI or 7, and the Christian forms follow this, e.g. Gk. Aavéið, 
Sie. o or role, Eth. SPT. There is a Syr. form »00]> used 
by Bar Hebr., Chron, 325, but PSm, 801, is probably right in thinking 
that this was influenced by the Arabic. Horovitz, KU, 110, discusses 
the change in form from Dawid to Dä’üd,5 and on the whole it seems 
safest to conclude that it came to Arabic from some Aramaic source, 
though whether Jewish or Christian it is impossible to say. 


55 {Darasa}. 
iii, 73; vi, 105, 157; vii, 168; xxxiv, 43; lxviii, 37. 
To study earnestly. 


Always used in the Qur’än of studying deeply into or searching 
the Scriptures, and the reference is always directly or indirectly to 
the Jews and Christians. On this ground Geiger, 51, claimed that here 


1 Vide examples i in Fraenkel, Fremdw, 242; Horovitz, KU, 100; JPN, 166, 167. 
2 Yägüt, Afu Jam, iv, 70; and vide Noldeke, Ghassantachen Fureten, p. 8. 

3 Vide Ibn Hisham, 505 Ibn Sa'd, iii, b, 74, and Wellhausen, Wagidi, p. 88. 

t Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 65. 

5 Vide also Rhodokanskis in WZKM, xvii, 283. 

e Taking v, 37, of Sūra lxviii to be late, as seems evident from the use of „ee 
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we have a technical word for the study of Scripture borrowed from the 
root wa so widely used in this connection by the Jews. 

Geiger's suggestion has had wide acceptance among Western 
scholars, 1 and it is curious that some of the Muslim philologers felt the 
difficulty, for as-Suyüti, 179, 320, and in the Muhadhdhab, tells us that 
some considered it to be Heb., and in Mutaw, 56, he quotes others as 
holding it to be Syriac. Syr. . 5: does mean to train, fo instruct, and 
Eth. ACÀ to interpret, comment upon, whence ECAT and ECA} 
commentary, but neither of these is so likely an origm as the Jewish 
WT, which, as Buxtorf, Lex, 297, shows, is the commonest word 
in the Rabbinic writings ìn connection with the exposition of Scripture, 
and which must have been commonly used among the Jewish com- 
munities of Arabia.® 


5 (Dirham). 
xii, 20. 
A dirham. 


Only the plu. form 2 55 is found in the Qur’än, and only in 


the Joseph story. 

It was commonly recognized by the philologers as a borrowed word. 
al-Jawaliqi, Mwarrab, 66, notes it,* and ath-Tha‘alibi, Figh, 317, 
inchides tt in his list of words common to Persian and Arabic. There was 
some doubt as to the vowelling of the word, however, the authorities 


varying between 2 ; 22 and „aa or plas: (ef. LA, xv, 89). 
i 


The ultimate origin is the Gk. Spayn” which passed into Syr. 
as bosi». Some, however, would derive Öpaxun from a Semitic 
source. Boissac suggests this, and Levy, Fremdw, 118, connects it 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 23; Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 122; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 
289; Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 51; New Researches, 28, 

1 Eth. Bd gq and .. I are themselves derived from the Heb, Noldeke, Neve 
Beiträge, 38; Horovitz, JPN, 199. 

® Rhodokanakis, IZ RA, xvii, 285, thinks that in V here we have a combina- 
tion of t and DI. Zur Radix Y ist nachzutragen, dass in ihr QT und 
DAT (v. Levy} zuaammenfielen. Daher einerseits die Bedeutung studieren anderseits 
arbeiten abnutzen.““ à 

* So al-Khafaji, 83; LA, xv, 89. 

5 Fraenkel, Vocab, 15; Fremde, 191, 
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with Heb, 13% (Phon. DIAS): beside PANTIN, which is 
the Persian gold Daric, the Gk. Sapetxos, and the Cuneiform da-ri-ku, 
which appears in Syr. as banaby. Liddell and Scott, however, are 
doubtless right in deriving it from pao ropa and meaning originally 
“as much as one can hold in the hand”, then a measure of weight 
and lastly a coin. This payuy passed into Iranian first as a measure of 


weight and then as a coin. In Phlv. we find the ideograms 9 dram 


and ys draxm meaning a silver coin,? or sometimes money in general,“ 


which is the origm of the Mod. Pers. e „> and ê 5 and the Arm, 


Zhu, and may be assumed as the source of the Ar. S ,> also.® 


It was doubtless an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian arca, 
for it occurs in the old poetry, e.g. ‘Antara xxi, 21 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p. 45). 


wv 

n> (Dihag). 
lxxviii, 34. 
Full. 


It occurs only in an early Meccan passage descriptive of the delights 
of Paradise, where, besides an enclosed garden and full-bosomed 


Fur 
virgins, the blessed are promised Glin CAS. 
The Commentators are agreed that it means Full and there is con- 


siderable agreement that it is to be derived from aes to press. 


1 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 257; Harris, Glossary, 96; ef. also Aram. BIO in 
Cook, Glossary, 41. 

2 PPGI, 105 and 110; Nyberg, Glossar, 58; Sayast, Glossary, 160; Frahang, 
Glossary, 78. Haug thinks this of Babylonian origin, but Hubschinann rightly derives 


it from a form *drahm from Spaxy%, and then compares Av. aguy taxma, 


cf. Arm, Gramm, i, 145; Pers. Stud, 251. 

® e.g. in the Dädistän-i-Dinik, ef, West, Pahlavi Texts, it, 242. 

4 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 145. 

5 Vullers, Lex, i, 832, $40; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 297, and Addai Sher, 62, though 
some statements of the latter need correction. 
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En 
They are not very happy over the form, however, for ub is fem, 


and we should expect Abo not Slas. Exactly the same form, how- 


ever, is found in a verse of Khidäsh b. Zuhair— 


2 


Blas Ls 4 be US gy Lil 


There came to us Amir desiring entertainment from us, so we 
filled for him a full cup.“ 


so Sibawath suggested that it should be taken not as an adj. to Lis 


but as a verbal noun.! 

There is ground, however, for thinking that the word is not Arabic 
at all.2 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 282, would relate it to PIM, which we 
find in Heb. 7 to crowd, oppress, thrust; Aram. PITT; Syr. us 


to crowd, squeeze, which is the Ar. >> to drive away, expel. The 
change of M to The would explain as Mesopotamian. Thus Islas Lb 


would mean a cup pressed out', referring to the wine pressed to 
fill the cup. 


we = 
cn? Pin). 
Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. i, 3; ii, 257, ete. 


Judgment, Religion, and in ix, 29, verbally “ to make profession 
of faith. 


In the Qur’in we find also 55 a debt, that which one owes 


at — 


(cf. iv, 12, 13; li, 282), and C for one who receives payment of a 


debt (xxxvii, 51; Ivi, 85), besides the verb op. J to become debtors 


to one another (ii, 282). These, however, are later developments of 
the word within Arabic. 
The Muslim authorities usually treat it as an Arabic word (cf. 


1 Vide LA, xi, 395, 396, 
? Horovitz, Paradies, II, wys: “ Auch die Herkunft von Glas . . ist unsicher.“ 
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Räghib, Mufradät, 175), and derive it from O “to do a thing as a 
habit”, but this verb seems to be denominative from ¿y> in the 


sense of obedience, which, like .. and OLS (Le. {daa so and 


tus), is a borrowing from the North, connected with Akk. dann, 
Heb. PT; Syr. Oz. There was a suspicion among the philologers, 
however, that it was a foreign word, for LA, xvii, 27, notes tifat some 
authorities admitted that it had no verbal root, and al-Khafaji, 90, and 
ath-Tha‘alibi, Figh, 317, include it in their lists of foreign words. 

As a matter of fact we have here two separate words of different 
origin. 1 (i) In the sense of religion the word isa borrowing from Iranian. 


In Phlv. we find 50 den meaning religion, from which come 99 
denäk for religious law, 1 ha ham-dén, of the same religion,? and 
10 dönän, used in the sense of “the religious”, ie, true 
believers. This Phlv. 1 is derived from Av. wjugug dačnd, 
religion * (though this itself is probably derived from the Kilamitish 


den),» and besides being the origin of the Mod. Pers. ¿y >, was 


borrowed into Arm. as 2% meaning religion, faith (and also law? 
in the sense of a “religious system”, eg. ghb ding lg = 
pond. ag 20 the Mazdian religion or Law), {ii) In the sense of 
Judgment it is a borrowing from the Aramaic. Thus we find in common 
use the Rabbinic NJ", Syr. H.:, and Mand. NI, all meaning 


judgment and, indeed, the judgment of the last day.® 
From the Aramaic the word passed into S. Arabian hfe and 


1 Noldeke in ZDMG, xxxvii, 534. See also Von Kremer, Streifzüge, p. vii, and 
Ahrens, Christlicher, 23, 34. 

1 PH.. 110; Säyust, Glossary, 160, and the den of the Turfan Pahlavi; Sale- 
mann, Manichaische Studien, i, 67. For the borrowing 1f. Noldeke-Schwally, i, 20; 
Vollers, ZDMG, l. 641; Nolleke, Mand. Grum, 102. 


3 Cf. the Av. a} 1023 Lewy, West, Glossary, 35. 

4 Barthotomae, 47 , 862; Horn, Grundriss, 133; cf. also the Pazend edin? 
= irreligion. 

6 But see Bartholomac, AZW, 665, and Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 24, who derives 
it from Akk. delia. 

1 Addai Sher, 69, discusses ita meaning. Curiously enough it is given by the 
Lexicons as a borrowing from Arabic, ef. Vullers, Jer, i, 956, but see Bartholomae, 
AIW, 665. 

? Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 139. 

e Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Glossary, p. 285. 
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Eth. A£% with its verbal forms Fr and KT (and Amharic AY 
judge; Tigriia BPG judge); into Iranian, where we find the 
Phlv. ideogram w ro dena = judgment, decree, and also into Arabic.? 
As used in the Qur'an it closely corresponds to Jewish use; in fact 


the constantly occurring cy, N e „ so exactly corresponds with the 


Rabbinie NI" BY = TIT OT that on the surface it seems obviously 
a borrowing from Jewish sources. The fact, however, that in Syriac, 
besides Mag meaning judgment, we have also a „a? meaning 
religion, borrowed from the Jranian (Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 
1516), giving us the same double usage as in Arabic, makes the 
probabilities seem in favour of the borrowing having been from a 
Christian source. In any case it was an early borrowing for it is found 
not uncommonly in the early poetry.“ 


Ss s3 (Dinar). 
in, 68. 
A dinär. 


The name of a coin, the Lat. denarius, Gk. Önvapıov. The Muslim 
authorities knew that it was a loan-word and claim that it came from 
Persian, though they were not unanimous about it. al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 
62, whose authority is accepted by as-Suyüti,5 gives it as Arabicized 


from the Pers. oh >, but ath-Tha‘alibi, Figl, 317, places it among the 


words which have the same form in both Arabic and Persian, as-Suyũti, 
Muchir, i, 139, places it among the words about which the philologers 
were indoubt, and Raghib, Mu/radät, 171, while quoting the theory that 


it is of Pers. origin compounded from ¿y> and 31,8 yet gives his 
own opinion that it is from 2 and an Arabic word. Similarly the 


E Frakang, Glossary, p. 79. 

2 Hirschfeld, Beitraye, 44; Noldeke, Neue Beifrige, 30; Fracnkel, Vocab, 22. 

2 Mingana, Synac Influence, 85; Horovitz, AU, 62. 

* See referencca in Horovitz, op. cit. Cheikho, NJ, 171. 

$ liq, 320; Mutno, 46, vale also ai-Khafaji, 86. 

è Vide Vullers, Ler, i, 25 and 58. Dvotik, Frentlw, 66, points out that the late 
‘Yreok explanations of the word take it to be from din-ar, i. e. derayadror ; cf. Steph., 
Thesaurus, ii, 1094 : 76 Sexdyadxov oürws exadeivo Syvdpwv, or the even moro 
ridiculous 76 ra Seva dipew nape x dpevor. 
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Lexicons differ. The Qamüs says plainly that it is a foreign word like 


bi and che which the Arabs of old did not know and so borrowed 
from other peoples. TA, ili, 211, says that the authorities were 


uncertain— . 3 CA, and Jawhari tries to explain it as an 


Arabic word, . ' : 
The form yo seems an invention to explain the plu. y bo, 


though it may be intended to represent the Phlv. *. x denär, used 
for a gold coin in circulation in the Sasanian empire,‘ and which is 


the origin of the Pers. „bes. The Phlv. Say, however, is not 


original, and the oft suggested connection with the Skt. grant, 
a gold coin or gold ornament, is hardly to the point, for this is itself 
derived from the Gk. Syvaptov,? and the Phlv. word was doubtless 
also borrowed directly from the Greek. 

Önvapıov from the Lat. denarius was in common use in N.T. times, 
and occurs in the non-literary papyri.? The Greeks brought the word 
along with the coin to the Orient in their commercial dealings, and the 
word was borrowed not only into Middle Persian, but is found also in 
Arm. 2H, in Aram. , which occurs both in the Rabbinic 
writings (Levy, Wörterbuch, i, 399, 400) and in the Palmyrene 
inscriptions (De Vogüé, Inser, vi, 3 = NSZ, No. 115, p. 273),5 and in 
Syr. lz. The denarius aureus, i.e. the Önvapıov xpvoodv, became 
known in the Orient as simply Syvapiov, and it was with the 
meaning of a gold coin that the word came into use in Arabic.“ 

Now as it was coins of Greek and not of Persian origin that first 
came into customary use in Arabia, we can dismiss the suggested 
Persian origin. Had the word come directly from Greek, however, 


1 PPM, 110; Karnämak, ii, 13; Sayast, Glossary, 160. 

t Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary, 481. 

3 Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the Hritia Museum, ii, 306: The term denarius 
replaces that of drachma which was regularly in use before the time of Diocletian ; the 
Neronian denarius reintroduced by Diocletian being revkoned as equivalent to the 
drachma and as anny of a talent.” 

1 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 346. Brockelmann in ZDAfG, xlvii, 11. 

The actual form is PANT with the Aram. plu. ending. 

* Zambaur in EI. i, 975, thinks that the shortened form of the namo became 
current in Syria after the reform of the currency by Constantine I (A. p. 309-319). 
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we should expect the form O5 beo, and the actual form o 


suggests an Aram. origin, as Fraenkel had noted.! It was from the 
Syr. Ir that the Eth, B. WI. was derived, and we may assume 
that the Arabic word was also taken from this source.“ It was an 
early borrowing. as it occurs in the old poetry. 


+ 


LT 
88 a (Dhakka). 
v, 4. 
To make ceremonially clean. 


Only once does this word occur, and then in a very late Madinan 
passage giving instruction about clean and unclean meats. Muslims 
are here forbidden to eat that which dieth of itself, blood, flesh of 
swine, that which has been offered to strange gods, anything strangled 
or gored or killed by an accident or by a beast of prey— save what 


wdc 7 — x 
you have made ceremonially clean — os 3 N the ref- 


erence being, the Commentators tell us, to the giving of the death 

stroke in the orthodox fashion to such maimed or injured beasts.* 
This whole passage is obviously under Jewish influence (cf. Lev. 

xi, 7; xvii, 10, 15, ete.), and Schulthess, ZA, xxvi, 151,5 has suggested 


that the verb ess here is a borrowing from the Jewish community, 


In Bibl. Heb. STAT (Pi) means “to make or keep clean or pure ”,® 
but the Aram. "IT, NIT mean “to be ritually clean”, and the 
Pa. J is to make ritually clean ”, giving us precisely the form 


we need to explain the Arabic. The Syr. an has the same meaning, 


but as the distinctions of clean and unclean meats meant little to the 
Christians, the probabilities are in favour of a Jewish origin. 


1 Vocab, 13; Fremdw, 191. 

2 Noldeke, Neue Beiträge, 41; but sec p. 33, where he suggests a possible direct 
borrowing from the Greek. 

3 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 80. 

4 Wellhausen, Reste, 114, n. 4. 

Wahrscheinlich iat aber dieses letzere Pt > irgendwie jüdischen Ursprungs.“ 

6 Note also Phon. NAT, Harris, Glossary, 99. 
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N (Raina). 

ii, 98; iv, 48. 

The reference is the same in both passages say not rd‘ind but 
say ungurnd.” The Commentators tell us that the Jews in Arabia 


> 


used to pronounce the word kel j meaning look at us”, in such 


a way as to relate it with the root 2% evil, so Muhammad urged his 


followers to use a different word t Ja behold us, which did not 


lend itself to this disconcerting play on words.“ 

Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 64, thinks the reference is to NINS or 
AN”) occurring in connection with some Jewish prayer, but it is 
much more likely that the statement of the Comnientators is correct 
and that as Geiger, 17, 18, noted,? it is a play on 2° and MNS, and 
reflects the Prophet’s annoyance at the mockery of the Jews. 


u) (Rabb). 

Oceurs very frequently, e.g. i, I. 

Lord, master. 

The root 327 is common Semitic, probably meaning to be thick, 

AN. EA ur; oe 

as illustrated by Ar. Wu) fo tnerease, wo) thick juice, the Rabbinic 
32) grease, beside the Eth. ZAN to expand, u. The sense of 
great, however, which is so common in Heb. and Aram., and from which 
the meaning Lord has developed, does not occur in Ar. or in Eth, save 
as a borrowing.? This sense seems to have developed in the N, Semitic 


area, and Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 248, notes that oa J meaning Lord 


or Master must have been borrowed from the Jews or Christians. 
The borrowing was probably from Aram. for it was from an Aram. 
source that the word passed into Middle Persian, as witness the 


Phlv. ideogram a raba meaning great, venerable, splendid (PPG, 


! as-Suyüti, 17g. 320, quoting Abii Na‘im’s Dala'il an-Nubuwwa. Cf. Malu, 59. 
® Vide also Palmer, Goran, i, 14; and Dvofäk, Fremdw, 31; Horovitz, J PN, 24. 


1 It occurs, however, in Sab. nD, though this, like Eth. én, and 417, may 
be from the Aram. Torrey, Foundation, 52, claims that = is purely Arabic. 
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190 ; Frahang, Glossary, 106), which occurs as early as the Sasanian 
inscriptions, where Ah is synonymous with the Pazend 38“ 


vazurg.! We find 2°) very frequently in the Aramaic inscriptions, 
eg. PW 20 “chief of the market”, ROM 20 “chief of the 
amy”, NAW 20 “camp master”, etc., though its use in 
connection with deities is rarer,? names like 2837 meaning “El 
is great rather than“ ET is Lord. The special development of its 
use with God was in the Syriac of the Christian communities, and as 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 299, suggests, it was doubtless under Syr. influence 
that Muhammad uses it as he does in the Qur’än.* It was commonly 
used, however, both of human chicftains and of the deity in pre- 
Islamic days, as is evident from the old poetry, and from its use in 
the inscriptions (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 196; Rossini, Glossarium, 
235). 


ae 3 (Rabbani). 
iii, 73; v, 48, 68. 
Rabhi. 


The passages are all late, and the reference js to Jewish teachers, 
as was recognized hy the Commentators. Most of the Muslim 


authorities take it as an Arabie word, a derivative from Wo » (cf. TA, 


i, 260; Raghib, Mufradat, 183; and Zam. on iii, 73). Some, however, 
knew that it was a foreign word, though they were doubtful whether 
its origin was Hebrew or Syriae.’ 

As it refers to Jewish teachers we naturally look for a Jewish 
origin, and Geiger, 51, would derive it from the Rabbinic 121, a 
later form of "I" used as a title of honour for distinguished teachers,® 


1 Wost, Glossary, 183; Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 240. 
2 Nee Cook, Glossary, under the various titles. So Phon. 3. Cf. Harria, Glossary, 
145. 


2 Though in the 8. Arabian inscriptions we find ian), Max), ete. 
(sce Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 248), and there ia a similar use in the Ras Shamra 
tahleta. 

4 Hirschfeld, New Researches, 30, however, argues that the dominant influence 
was Jewish. Sce also Horovitz, JPN, 199, 200, 

5 ide al-Jawatiqt, Mu'arrab, 72; as-Suyati, Hq, 320; Muzhir, i, 130; al-Khafaji, H. 

t Hirschfeld, Beiträge, Gl n., says: “Muhammad crmahnt die Rabbinen 
(rabhini) sich nicht zu Herren ihrer Glaubensgenussen zu machen, sondern ihre 
Würde lediglich auf das Studium der Schrift zu beschränken, vgl. ix, 31.“ Vide 
also von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n. 
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so that there grew up the saying J2" 00 Dy « greater than 
Rabbi is Rabbin”. The difficulty in accepting ‘ae Jas a direct 


derivative from JA“, however, is the final (g, which as Horovitz, 


KU, 63, admits, seems to point to a Christian origin. In Jno, xx, 16; 
Mk, x, 51, we find the form paßßovvei (6 MEH era Ardarkare) 
or paBServei, which seems to be formed from the Targumic ýa 1 
and it was this form that came to be commonly used in the Christian 
communities of the East, viz. Syr. ia; Eth. dilz ; Arm. 
a up.: The Syr. «3003 was very widely used, and as Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 78, n. 4, notes, 125 was commonly used for a doctor of 
learning, and the dim. «3423 was not uncommonly used as a title 
of reverence for priests and monks, so that we may conclude that the 
Qur’änic word, as to its form, is probably of Syriac origin.“ 


2 „ (Ribh). 

ü, 15. 

To be profitable. 

A trading term which Barth, Etymol, Stud, 29 (but ef. Torrey, 
Commercial Theological Terms, p. 44), has equated with the Jewish 
FINAN. It seems more likely, however, to have come from the 
Eth. G. ſich lucrari, lucriſucere, which is very commonly used and 
has many derivatives, e. g. ENAP a business man; (Mh gain; 
Cilh profil bearing, ete., which are among the commonest trading 
terms, It is thus probably a trade term that came to the Arabs from 
Abyssinia, or may be from S. Arabia (ef. Ryckmans, Noms propres, 
i, 196; Rossini, Glossarium, 236). 


„ te ; 

oga) (Ribbiytin). 
iii, 140. 
Myriads, 


1 Dalman, Worte Jesu, 267, and see his Grammatik des jud. palisi. Aramäisch, 
p. 176, 

3 Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 376; ZDMG, xlvi, 251. 

3 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, agrees, but see Horovitz, JPN, 200. 

* Fraenkel in Beit. Ass, iii, 74, says that Noldcke suggested thia derivation, but 
I cannot locate the reference. 
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The passage is a late Madinan one encouraging the Prophet in his 
difficulties. 

as-Suyiiti, Itq, 321, says that certain early authorities considered 
it a Syriac word, and this is probably correct. Syr. eO, the plu. 
of o meaning myriads, translates both pupiot and pupiades of 
the LXX! 


Jo 4 . 

Ge) (Rey) 
Ixxiv, 5. 
Wrath. 


The Süra is an carly one, and in this passage the Prophet is urged 
to magnify his Lord, purify his garments, and flee from the wrath 


to come— ously oe le. 

It is usual to translate the word as abomination or idolatry and make 
it but another form of 2 „ which occurs in ii, 56; vii, 131, ete. 
(ef. LA, vii, 219; Raghib, Mufradät, 186, and the Commentaries). 
There was some feeling of difficulty about the word, however, for 
Zam. thought the reading was wrong and wanted to read > J 
instead of a and as-Suyüti, Ig, 311, would explain it as the form 
of „r) in the dialect of Hudhail. 


It seems probable, however, as Bell, Origin, 88, and Ahrens, 
Muhamnwd, 22, have suggested, that the word is the Syr. Rees 
wrath, used of the wrath to come”, e.g. in Matt. iii, 7.“ (Fischer. 
Glossar, 43, says Aram. NIIT.) 


2 
(re J (Rajim). 
ii, 31; xv, 17, 34; xvi, 100; xxxviii, 78; lxxxi, 25. 
Stoned, pelted, driven away by stones, execrated, 
We find it used only of Satan and his minions, and it is said to 


2 Cf. also the Mandaean NA; Nuldeke, Mand. Gramm, 190. 
3 Vide also Thess. i, 10, and Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, p. 8, I. 19. 
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derive from the tradition that the demons seek to listen to the counsels 
of Heaven and are pelted away by the angels? (ef. Sūra lxvii, 5). 
The Muslim authorities naturally take it as a pure Arabic word, 


— 


* — — ` « - 
a form 1 from „which is used several times in the Qur’än. 
nn. — 


As a technical term associated with Satan. however, it would seem to 
be the Eth. CHJ”, and mean eursed or execrated rather than stoned. 
Ca means to curse or execrate and is used of the serpent in Gen. 
in, 14, and of those who are delivered over to the fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels in Matt. xxv, 41. Rückert, in his notes to his 
translation of the Qur'an (ed. A. Müller, p. 440), had noted this con- 
nection with the Eth. and Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 25, 47, thinks 
that Muhammad hinself in introducing the Eth. word wem} = 


ollas introduced also the epithet C997, but not knowing the 


technical meaning of the word treated it as though from (er = OF. 
* to stone? (Of. Ahrens, Christliches, 39.) 


BR, 


ve (Ar-Rahmän). 


se some fifty-six times outside its place in the superscription 
of the Süras. 


The Merciful. 


It occurs always as a title of God, almost as a personal naine 
for God.4 

Certain carly authorities recognized the word as a borrowing 
from Hebrew. Mubarrad and Tha‘lab held this view, says as-Suyũti, 
Jig, 321; Mutaw, 58, and it is quoted from az-Jajjaj in LA, xv, 122. 

The root OFT is common Semitic, and several Arabic forms are used 


a at 


"Ae — Se wo $ Pd — or 


in the Qur'an, eg. can ; de>); er’ er; ; 72 > dan ye 


1 There is, however, reason to believe that tho epithet belongs to u mach older 
stratum of Semitic belief in regard to demons, ef. Wellhausen, Beste, 111, 

2 Sce also Muller's statement in TALZ for 1891, p. 348. 

3 Wellhausen, Aeste, 232; Pautz, Offenbarung, 49; Margoliouth, Chrestomathia 
Baidarıuna, 160. Praetorius, ZDMG, lxi, 620 ff.. argues agninat thia derivation, 
lmt unconvineingly. Sve also Van Vloten in the Feestiundel ann de Goeje, pp. 35, 42, 
who thinka that ıt was used in pre-Islamic Arabia in connection with pelting snakes. 

* Sprenger, Leben, ii, 198. 
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but the form of opm 3 is itself against its being genuine Arabic. 


Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, pointed out that NH occurs in the Talmud 
as a name of God (eg. NIDM WON “saith the all-mereifu) ~), 
and as Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 38, notes, it is also so used in the Targums 
and in the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf. NSZ, p. 300; RES, ii, 477). 
In the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find as}, which is the 
equivalent+of the Targumic IT and in Lk. vi, 36, translates 
Örkrippwv,! and in the S, Arabian inscriptions Hud) occurs 
several times? as a divine name. 

There can be little doubt that it was from S. Arabia that the 
word came into use in Arabic,* but as Nöldeke-Schwally, i, 113, points 
out, it is hardly likely to have originated there and we must look else- 
where for the origin. Sprenger, Leben, ii, 198-210, in his discussion 
of the word, favours a Christian origin,® while Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 
39, insists that it is of Jewish origin, and Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 28, 
professes to be unable to decide between them.? The fact that the 
word occurs in the old poetry ® and is known to have been in use in 
connection with the work of Muhammad’s rival Prophets, Musailama 
of Yamama® and al-Aswad of Lemen, e would seem to point to a 
Christian rather than a Jewish origin, thongh the matter is uncertain. 


wv — ‘4 
Cone) (Rakiq). 
Ixxxiii, 25. 

Strong wine. 


2 Schwally, /diotison, 88; Schulthess, Zex, 193, and see Welthausen, ZDMG, 
Ixvii, 630. 

2 Muller, ZDMG, xxx, 672; Osiander, ZDMG, x. 61; CIS, iv, No. 6; and 
particularly Fell in ZDMG, liv, 252, who gives a list of texts whero it occurs, 

® Halévy, JA, ville sér, xx, 326, however, takes it as an adjective and not as a 
divine name. {Note also Alirens, Christliches, 35 ; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i. 31.) 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161; Bell, Origin, 52; Lidzbarski in SBAI, Berlin, 1916, 

. 1218. 

5 * Halévy, RES, xxiii, in discussing the inscription, thinks that it is of purely 
pagan origin. See also Margoliouth, Schweich Lectures, 67 ff. 

+ So Pautz, Offenturung, 171 n., and vide Fell, ZDMG, liv, 252. Mingana, Syrias 
Influence, 89. 

1 So Mussignon, Lezique, 52. Bacco, Credenze, 18, apparently agrees with the 
Jewish theory. See also Horovitz, JPN, 201-3. 

8 Div. udn. (ed. Wellhausen), elxv, 6; Mufaddaliyät (ed. Thorbecke), 34, l. 00 
al-A‘sha, Din. lxvi, 8. 

+ at-Tabari, Annales, i, 1933-7. Ibn Hisham, 200. 

u Feladhori, 105, I. 6. 
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The passage is early Meccan describing the delights of Paradise. 

The word is an unusual one and the Lexicons do not know quite 
what to make of it. They admit that it has no root in Arabic, and 
though they are agreed that it refers to some kind of wine, they are 
uncertain as to the exact meaning or even the exact spelling, i. e. 
whether it should be 3 or 3 (ef. LA, xi, 404). 


Ibn Sida was doubtless not far from the mark when he said that 


it meant „ge. That old, well matured wine was a favourite among 


the ancient Arabs, Fraenkel, Fremdw, 171, has · illustrated by many 


examples from the old poetry, and I suspect that „>, is the Syr. 


un = Aram. PT far, remote, which was borrowed as an ideo- 
gram into Phlv. as you) old, antique (PPA, 192). 


at e 


S (Rizq). 
Of very frequent occurrence, cf. it, 57; xx, 131. 
Bounty, 


It means anything granted to another from which he finds benefit, 
and in the Qur'an refers particularly to the bounty of God, being 
used frequently as almost a technical religious term. 


Besides the noun 35 J we find in the Qur’än the verb 35) 


(ii, 54, etc.), the part. 55) , he who provides (v, 114, etc.), and 


al the Provider, one of the names of God. The verb, of course, 


is denominative and the other forms have developed from it. 
It has long been recognized by Western scholarship that the word 


is a borrowing from Iranian through Aramaic. Phlv. » 
rõčik means daily bread ® (cf. Paz. rö&i) from a» rõč, day, the Mod. 


1 Tt occurs in the old poetry. Cf. Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 33); and D. H. Muller, 
WZKM, i, 27, notes its occurrence in the South Arabian inscriptions, 


1 But note the 8. Arabian ol) renotua, and Eth. CaP (Rossini, Hossarium, 240). 
3 Vide Shikand, Glossary, P. 266. 
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Pers. 5.9), which is connected with Av. Gy. raocah, light,! 
O. Pers. rauéa, day?; Skt. Üq shining, radiant. The Phiv. » » 


was borrowed into Arm. as n daily provision, and then bread, 
and Syr. aao) daily ration, which translates rpodai in 1 Macc. 
i, 35, and also stipendium (ZDMG, xl, 452). In Mod. Pers. by regular 


change of '9 to (g we get ( daily need, e.g. j * ($9) eating 
the daily bread ”. 
It was from the Syr. that the word came into Arabic, and thence 


was borrowed back into Pers. in Islamic times as 35 3.“ It was an 
early borrowing and occurs frequently in the old poetry. 
2 
55 (Ragg). 
lii, 3. 
A volume, or scroll of parchment. 


The Lexicons take the word from 85 to be thin (LA, xi, 414), 


which is plausible enough, but there can be little doubt that it is 
a foreign word borrowed from the Eth., where ¢ means parchment 
(charta pergamena, membrana, Dillmann, Lee, 284), which translates 
penßpavar in 2 Tim. iv, 13. It was an carly borrowing and occurs 
many times in the old poetry. 


7 
I „a 
622 pl (Ar-Ragim). 
xvii, 8. 


Ar-Ragim is mentioned at the commencement of Muhammad’s 
version of the story of the Seven Sleepers. The Commentators present 


1 Bartholomac, ALI, 1489, 

Spiegel, Die altpers, Kerlinschriften, 238. 

4 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 234. 

+ Noldeke, Z DAH, xxx, 768; Lagarde, GA, 81. 

> Sa Lagarde, op. cit.; Ruckert, ZDMG, x, 270; Fraenkel, Focab, 25; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 164, n. 4; Siddiqi, Studien, 56. 

o Lagarde, op. cit.; Vullers, Lez, ii, 28. 

* Fraenkel, Fremd, 246. LP is from LPP to be thin; ef. PPT and O5, so 


that Cd corresponds to 5.55. 
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the widest divergences as to its meaning. Some take it as a place- 
name, whether of a village, a valley, or a mountain. Some think it 


was a document, a AS ora € J. Others consider it the name 


of the dog who accompanied the Sleepers: others said it meant an 
inkhorn, and some, as Ibn Duraid, admitted that they did not know 
what it meant. 


Their general opinion is that it is an Arabic word, a form had 


from a J but some, says as-Suyütl, 179. 321, said that it was Greek, 


meaning either writing or inkhora in that tongue. 
The provabilitics are that it is a place-name, and represents 
bhg 8003, otherwise known as as? 1 son an}, a place 


in the desert country of S. Palestine, very much in the same 


distriet as the Muslim geographers place ee BE 3 


85 vd 
S >» (Runnin). 
vi, 99, 142; lv, 68. 
Pomegranate. 
The generally accepted opinion among the Muslim authorities is 


, 
that it is a form . from e 3 (ef. Räghib, Mufrudāt, 203), but some 


had considerable doubts about it as we sce from LA, xv, 148; and 
Jawhari, sub voc. 

Guidi, Della Sede, 582, noted it as a loan-word in Arabic, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 142, suggested that it was derived from the Syr. 


E 1 *. 
lioo}, the Arabic form being built on the analogy of E. As the 


1 Cf. the Targumic NYIN BP". 

2 Ibn Athir, Chron, xi, 259; Yaqit, Mu'jam, ii, 804. 

3 Torrey in Ajeb Nameh, 457 ff., takes DP" to be a misreading of DPT and 
to refer to the Emperor Decius who is so prominent in the Oriental legends of the 
Seven Sleepers. Such a misreading looks easy enough in the Heb. characters, but 
is not so obvious in Syr. 802.0) and M203, and as Horovitz, KU, 95, points out, 
it does not explain tho article of the Arabic word. Horovitz also notes that names 


aro carefully avoided in the Qur’änie story save the place-name ug), which is 


at least a point in favour of Raqim being also a place-name. (Torrey's remarks on 
Horovitz’s objection will be found in Foundation, 46, 47.) 
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Eth. [2% and the Phlv. ideogram ae roramnd or uf) romanā,! 


ir * * 
are of Aram. origin we may assume the same for Ar. C. D 


but the ultimate origin of the word is still uncertain.? It occurs in 
Heb. as 7197, in Aram. RIM” and NINNI, as well as Mandacan 
NINDI, but appears to be non-Semitic.* Horovitz, Paradies, 9, 
thinks that if it is trne that the pomegranate is a native of Socotra 
we may have to look in that direction for the origin of the word. It is, 
of course, possible that it is a pre-Semitie worl taken over by the 
Semites. (See Laufer, Sino-Irunicd. 285.) 


ws 
450 (Rauda). 


xxx, l4; xlü, 21. 


A rich, well watered meadow ; thence a luxurious garden. (LA, 
ix, 23.) 

Both passages wre late Meccan and refer to the blissful abode of 
the redeemed. 

There van be little doubt that the word was borrowed as a noun 


— 722 a 
into Arabic, and from it were then formed 233) “to resort toa 


é 
garden”, uw al to render a land verdant ”, uw J to abound 


in gardens ', ete. As some of these forms occur in the carly literature 
the borrowing must have been an early one. 

Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 641, 642, noted that the word is originally 
Iranian, and he suggested that it was from the Iranian x rud, meaning 


to grow.® The Av. 5 raod means to flow,® from which comes 


1 p, 198; Frahang, Glossar, p, 105; and Noldeke, Neue Beiträge, 42. 

> Low, Arumäische Pflansennamen, 310, saya: Etymologie dunkel,” and soe 
Zimmern, Akkul. Fremdw, 54. ` 

3 Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, 123; Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, p. 218. 

4 Hommel, Anfadtze, 97 fl., BDH, 941, “a foreign word of doubtful origin“ 

å day, ist ohne Etymologie : zur Bedeutung ist hier nur daran zu erinnern, 
dass es in der Nomadensprache jeden grünen Fleck in oder Umgehung bezeichnet. 
Mit dem alten Sprachgebrauch deckt sich noch jetzt nach meiner Erfahrung gonan 
dio Sprache z.B. der Sinaibeduinen.... Ich glaube nicht fehl zu gehen, wenn ich, 
Lag pr aus p. rud wachsen ', orkliro.” 

1 Bartholomae, AIW, 1495; Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, 493. 

L 
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ya ta) raodah a river! and ow» Lad raoda, growth (ef. 


Skt. te, rising, height), also meaning stature.2 From the same root 
> 
comes Phlv. N) a lake or riverberl,® and the Pers. 23, commonly 


used for river, o. g. ol 3 5 the Euphrates. The Phlv. word is 
important, for the Lexicons tell us (ef. Tha'lab in ZA, ix, 23) that 


water was an indispensable mark of a 3 5. Thus the conclusion 


would seem to be that the Arabs learned the Phlv. AR in the 
Mesopotamian area and used it for any well watered or irrigated land. 


211 
e2 el (Ar-Kim). 

xxx, l. 

The Byzantine Empire. 

It is the common name for the Byzantine Greeks, though also used 
in a wider sense for all the peoples connected or thought to be con- 
nected with the Mastern Roman Empire (ef. TA, vill, 320). 

A considerable number of the early authorities took it as an 


Arabic word derived from e! to desire eagerly, the people being 80 


called because of their eagerness to capture Constantinople (Yaqit, 
Mu‘jam, ii, 862). Some even gave them a Semitic gencalagy—LA, xv, 
150, and Yäyüt ii, 861. Others, however, recognized the word as 
foreign, as c. g. ul-Jawäligi, Mwerrab, 73, who is the authority followed 
by as-Suyüti, Hg, 321.5 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Lat. Roma, which in Gk. is ‘ Poun, 
which came into common use when 7 Neg PU as distinguished 
from j mpeoßurepa ‘Poun became the name of Constantinople 


1 Horn, Greadriag, 130; Bartholomac, AFW, 1495. Ch. the O.l'ors. rade = river 
which is related to (ik. puss, puras, 
2 Ne, 108. 


2 P Pal, 108, et. Av. 3 5 urad, riverbed, from the root raod (Reichelt, Avestan 
Reader, 266). and Pazend rád, Phlv. v a river (Shikaad, Glossary, 265). 


© Addai Sher, 7h, wants to derive doy 2 from Pers. X, which scoms to be wide 


of the ınark, 
5 So Mataw, 47, which classes it among the borrowings from Persian, 
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after it had become the capital of the Empire. Naturally the name 
travelled eastward, so that we find Syr. 1003 ; 8005 beside ooo ; 
on: Arm. Gam? or Snafd 1; Hth. fee; Phiv. gpa 
Arum 2; Skt. An, and the Arom of the Turfan texts.“ 

The word may have come directly from the Greek into Arabic 
through contacts with the Byzantine Empire such as we see among 
the Ghaskanids, or it may be as Mingana, Syriae Lafluence, 98, thinks, 
that it came through the Syriac.’ It is at any rate significant that 
79" occurs not infrequently in the Safaite inscriptions, ef. Littmann, 
Semitic Inscriptions, 112 ff.; Ryckmans, Noms propres, 1, 315, 369, 
and also in the old poetry, ef. the Mu‘ullaga of Tarafa, l. 23 (Horovitz, 
KU, 113), and is found in the Nemära inscription (RES, i, No. 483). 


24 * 
50 (Zäd). 
ii, 193. 
Provision for a journey. 


he oe , 
In the same verse ovcurs the denominative verb 29 5), 40 provide 


oneself for « journey. 

This may be genuine Arabie as the Muslim savants without 
exception claim. On the other hand, Zimmern, Akkad. U rm 39, 
suggests that it may have had a Mesopotamian origin. There is an 
old Babylonian Tdi, beside Akk. siditu, meaning the money and 
other provisions necessary for a journey, and from this in all pro- 
bability came the Heb. IS in the sense of provisions for a journey 
or a march, asin Gen. xlii, 25, etc. (see BDB, 845); and Aram. NTH; 
Syr. poy; Palm. Mf with the same meaning. 

From some Aramaic form the word would then have passed into 
Arabic, probably at a quite curly period, and then the verbal forins 
were built up on it in the ordinary way. 


1 Hubschinann, Arm. Gramm, i, 362. 

® Dinkarel, § 134, in the Rombay edition, p. 157, J. 8, of the Pahlavi text. Ser 
also Justi’s Glossary to the Buadahesh, p 62 ; Nivkand, Glossary, 231; Herzfeld, 
Paikult, Glossary, 194. 

> Henning, Menichaicr, ii, 70. 

è Fide also Sprenger. ehen, ili, 332, n. 
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2 — 
— 25 1422 = Ys 
Aa la y) (Zabdnia). 
on * 
xevi, 18. 


The guardians of Hell. 
They are said to be strong and mighty angels, and the name is 


usually derived from cS) to push, thrust (Bagh. on the passage). 


We see from Zam., however, that the philologers have some difficulty 
in explaining the form. 

Vollers, ZDMG, li, 324, suggested a connection with Akk. zebd@nttu 
meaning balances, and Addai Sher, 77, wants to derive it from Pers. 


4 b. blaze, tongue of fire, from Phlv. v cuban, a tongue,’ It 


seems, however, as Andrac, Ursprung, 154, points out, to be connected 
with the Syr. Was, the ductores who, as Ephraem Syrus tells 
us,” lead the departed souls to judgment. 


a 

38) (Zabür). 
iv, 161; xvii, 57; xxi, 105. 
The Psalter. 


Always the Book of David, and xxi, 105, given as a quotation 
therefrom, is from Ps. xxxvii, 29. 
The carly authorities were not certain as to whether the word 


r 75. . 
was to be read jø) or yy), though they agree that it is from 
> to transcribe (Tab. on iv, 161; Raghib, Mufradat, 210; as-Sijistani, 


5. 
166 ; Jawhari, i, 324). The pla. „5, as a matter of fact, is used in the 


Qur'an of Scriptures in general (e. g. xxvi, 196; liv, 43, ete.), and once 
of the Books of Fate (liv, 52), so that there is on the surface some 


colour to the claim that 3% may be from _y 3 lo Iranseribe. 
It is obvious, however, that the word must somehow have arisen 


as a corruption of some Jewish or Christian word for the Psalter, 


1 West, Glossary, 150 and 50; Pt, 130. Cf. Harn, Grundriss, 144. 
? Opern, iti, 237, 244. Grimme. Mohammed, 1892. p. IB n., thinks that some 
old name of a demon lies behind the word. 
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its form being doubtless influenced by the genuine Arabic _y ) (Ahrens, 


Christliches, 29). Some have suggested that it is a corruption of If 
a Psalm or chant,’ used, e.g., in Ps, Ixxxi, 3; xevii, 5, the N and I 
being to some extent interchangeable in Arabic. Fraenkel, Fremd- 
wörter, 248, however, thinks it more likely that it originated in a 
misunderstanding of WA, which occurs also in Syr. Ir; BO 
and Eth. anon · .: Barth, Hiymol, Stud, 26, suggested a 


connection between "IDO and ) 3, but Schwally, Zdioticon, 129, 


rightly rejects this solution. 
When we remeinber the carly use of > beside g j und the fairly 


frequent use of „2, in the carly poetry in the general sense of a 


writing,“ it seems simplest to think of some confusion made between 
derivatives from these roots and the “TW or Paseyo in use 


among Jews and Christians, so that even in pre-Islamic days >») 


came to be used by a popular derivation for the Psalter.® 


Z - J. 
U 3 (Zujäja).. 
xxiv, 35, 


A glass vessel. 
There was some uncertainty as to the vowelling of the word, 


~ — . “ — T “ — Š 
whether del 3; r jor * 5. The philologers attempt 


to derive it from 85 though they do not suggest how it can be 
explained from this root.“ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 64, showed that it 


' Hirschfeld, Beitrige, 61, supports a Jewish origin, 

2 See IIorovitz, JPN, 206, 206. 

3 Cf. Fraenkel, in Betr, Asa, iti, 74. 

4 Fade Imru’ul-Qaia in Ablwardt, Diraus, 159, 160, an-Namrt in A % uf. su, 18. 
and other paasages in Horovitz, AU, 6b ff., Cherkhe, Nayräniya, 184, und At- Machrig, 
xvi, 510. 

E Cf, al-Uaqnili in LA, viii, 55, und the verses of the Jewish poet quoted by Hirsch- 
feld. Margehouth, ÆRE, x, ML, supports the solution suggested above, and vide 
Vollers, ZOMG, li, 293. Torrey, Foundation, 34, takes it to be an example of the 
Judeo-Arabic chalect spoken by the Jews of Arabia. 

* LA, iii, 112. 
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has no verbal root in Arabic, and suggested that it is the Aram. 
NON, Syr. Mayay meaning glass or crystal, The Syr. 
word is early and quite common, and it was probably when the Arabs 
came to use glass that they took over the word along with the article. 


GE Gude) 

vi, 112; x, 25; xvii, 95; xlii, 34. 

Anything highly embellished. 

As used in the Qur'an it means ornamentation, though Ibn Sida 
says that its primitive meaning was gold, and then any gilded decora- 
tion, and then decoration in general, There appears to be no occurrence 
of the word earlier than the Qur’än, though it may well have been 
an early word. 

It seems to be a deformation from the Syr. (Asan) = 
Arainaic NT, meaning a bright scarlet colour much used 
for adornment. It is used for the scarlet. curtains of the Tabernacle 
in Ex. xxvi, I, and for the xAapvs Kkorkivn of Matt. xxvii, 28. 


The interchange of D and H is not a great difficulty, cf. Practorius, 
Beit. Ass, i, 43, and Barth in ZDMG, xli, 634. 


PR} „r 
E 5 (Zurati). 
Ixxxvijii, 16. 
Rich carpets. 
at Ca 9 


Plu. of ER 53 or any). occurring only in an carly description 
of Paradise. The word occurs not infrequently in the early literature 
and the exegetes have a clear idea that it means fine wide carpets, 
but their explanations of the form are confused? (cf. Raghib, Mufreddt, 
211). 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 92, thought that it was from the Syr. 05) 4 
check, stop, though it is difficult to see how this can explain its meaning. 


7 Addai Sher, 77, would derive it from Pers. > +) ornamentation, but thero 
tems nothing in favour of this. 

2 The fact would wem tu be that * 55 is a later formation, and that the furm 
that was borrowed was a! 55, Which as a matter of fact is the only form that occurs 
in the oldest texts. 
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He notes, however, that Geo. Hoffmann would derive it from the 


Pers, by; under the foot which looks more likely, and which 


Horovitz, Paradies, 15, thinks possible, though if it is Persian it would 
seem more likely that it is connected with some formation from Phlv. 
pY zarrén, golden as in Ke „ zarrön-pesit (West, Glossary, 
148},2 The most likely origin, however, is that suggested by Nöldeke, 
Neue Beiträge, 53, that it is from the Eth. HRM carpet. Noéldeke 
admits the possibility that the borrowing may have been the other 
way,’ and one is inclined to derive both the Ar. and Eth, words from 
an Iranian source, but nt present there is not sufficient evidence to 
decide what this source is. 


UST Cakariyya’, 
iii, 32, 33; vi, 85; xix, l, 7; xxi, 89. 
Zachariah. 


Always as the father of John the Baptist,* though in iii, 32, he is 
the elder who reared Mary from childhood, an idea dependent of 


course on Profevangetion, viii, 4. 

There are variant spellings of the word, eb 5, ; b s and c6 ER 
(Tab. on iii, 32), and the carly authorities recognized the name as 
foreign, al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 77.6 The probabilities seem to be that 
it came into Ar. from Syr. Lie.“ We find NANT in Mandaean,? 
but there seems reason to believe that this form, like Yahya for 
Yohannä, has been influenced by Arabie (Brandt, ERE, viii, 380). 
The name apparently does not occur in the early literature,$ though 
it must have been well known to Arabian Christians in pre-Islamie 
times. 

1 Vullers, Lez, vi, 168, 169. 

25 Addai Sher, 77, also argues for a Persian origin, but he wants te derive it from 
wl 5% meaning yellow water, 


3 So Fraenkd, op. cit. 

It is remotely possible that in the list of Prophets in vi, 85, at refers to someone 
alse, but its close conncetion there with the name Yahya would neem to indicate that 
the same Zachariah is mewt as in mentioned m the other passages. 

5 So ub Khafaji, 99. 

o Rhodokanakia, WZKM, xvii, 285; Horovitz, KU, 113; Mingam, Syrias 
Influence, 82. 

7 As in the Liber Adami (ed. Norberg), and Ginza (tr. Lidzbarski), 51, 213, 219. 

3 Horovitz rightly rejecte tho examples collected by Cheikho, 232. 
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a > (Zaki). 
Of frequent occurrence in many forms. 
To be pure. 


The three forms which particularly concern us are mel (ef. xxiv, 
21), 3 (ii, 146 ; iv, 52; xci, 9), and oe (xx, 78 ; Ixxxvii, 14), 


The primitive meaning of the Arabic 63 is io grow, to flourish, 


thrive, as is recognized by the Lexicons (ef. LA, xix, 77; and Räghib, 
Mufradät, 212). This is the meaning we find in tho earliest texts, 
c.g. Hamäsa, 722, 11; Labid (ed. Chalidi), cte., and with this we must 


* 
connect the Ss of ii, 232 ; xviii, 18, ete., as Nöldeke notes.? In this 


sense it is cognate with Akk. zaki, to be free, immune?;, Aram. ROT 
to be victorious, Syr. Jor, ete. 


zen = = — 
In the sense of clean, pure, however, i. e. 8 „ and =) P, 


it is obviously a borrowing from the older religions.“ Heb, N r (like 
Phon. N24) is to be clean or pure in the moral sense, and its forms 
parallel all the uses in the Qur'an. So the related Aram. NIT, NS, 
and "DT, Syr. or, aa), and lot mean to be clean both in the 
physical and in the moral sense. The Arabic equivalent of these 


forms, of course, is 63 to be bright, and so there can be little doubt 


that 5 J used in its technical religious sense was borrowed from an 


Aramaic form. It is, of course, difficult to decide whether the origin is 
Jewish or Christian. Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 25, n.; Schulthess, ZA, 
xxvi, 152; and Torrey, Foundation, 141, favour a Jewish origin, but 
Andrac, Ursprung, 200, points to the close parallels between 
Muhammad's use of the word and that which we find in contemporary 


1 And sce Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, ii, p. II. 

® Neue Beiträge, 25 n. 

4 Zimmern, Akkad. Hreindzu, 25. 

Grimme, Mohammed, 1802, p. 15, tried to provo that s 5 for Muhammad 
meant to pay legal alms” {Zakat), but this is far fetched, as Hurgronje, RUHR, 
xxx, 157 ff., pointed out. It ia true, however, that in his Inter years Muhammad did 
assoriate justification before God with almsgiving (Bell, Origin, 80 ; aco also Ahrens, 
Christliches, 21; Horovitz, JPN, 206 ff.). 
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Syriac literature, so that there is ground for thinking that it came 
to him from Christian sources. 


ay 

s S (Zutat 
ii, 40, 77, 104, 172, 277; iv, 79, etc. 
Legal,Alms. Oceurs only in Madinan passages. 


Naturally the Muslim authorities explain this word from 5 3. 


and tell us that an Alms is so called because it purifies the soul from 
meanness, or even because it purifies wealth itself (ef. Baid. on ii, 
40, etc.),? though some sought to derive it from the primitive meaning 
of to increase (see Raghib, Mufradät, 212, and the Lexicons). 

Zakät, however, is another of the technical religious terms taken 
over from the older faiths. Fraenkel, Focab, 23, suggested that it 
was from the Aram, MDT. The primary sense of MT, NST is 
puritas, innorentia, from which developed the secondary meaning 
of meritum as in the Targum on Ruth iv, 21, but it does not seem 
that NIIDI, or its Syr. equivalent |an, ever meant alms, though 
this meaning could easily be derived from it. Fraenkel is inclined to 
believe that the Jews of Arabia had already given it this meaning 
before Islam“ sed fortasse Iudaci Arabici MS} sensu eleemosynarum 
adhibuerunt ” (so Torrey, Foundation, 48, 141). Nöldeke, however 
(Neue Beiträge, 25), is inclined to believe that the specializing of the 
word for alms was due to Muhammad himself.? 


hoas 
1 3 (Zunjabil). 


Ixxvi, 17. 
Ginger. 
1 Vide also Bell, Origin, 5), It is possible that the Phlv. 20 dakia of PU, 


104, may be from the sumo origin. Frahang, Glossury, p. 87. 

? The origin of this idea, of course, is in the Qur’äu itself, ef. ix, 104. 

3 Scoulso Bell, Origin, 80; Nehulthers, m ZA, xxvi, 150, 151; Ahrens, Muhammed, 
180; Von Kremer, Streifzüge, pe xi; Horovitz, JPN, 206. Wensinck, Joden, 314, 
suya: Men zal missrhien vragen of tot de Mekkaansche instellingen niet de zakat 
behoort. En men zou zich voor deze meening op talrijke Mekkaanscho openbaringen 
kunnen beroepen waar van zakät gesproken wordt. Men vergeto echter niet, dat het 
woord zakit 20. het Joodsche PIST, verdienste beteekent. Deze naam is door de 
Arabische Joden of door Mohammed uitslutend op het geven van aalmoozen en daarna 
op de aalmoes zelf toegepast,” 
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It occurs only in a passage descriptive of the delights of Paradise, 
where the exegetes differ as to whether Zanjabil is the name of the 
well from which the drink of the Redeemed comes, or means the spice 
by which the drink is flavoured (vide Tab., Zam., and Baid. on the 
passage and LA, xiii, 332). 

There was fairly general agreement among the carly authorities 
that it was a Persian word. ath-Tha‘alibi, High, 318, and al-Jawäligt, 
Mu‘arrab, 78, give it in their lists of Persian loan-words, and their 
authority is accepted by as-Suyüti, Ig, 321; Mutaw, 47; and al- 
Khafaji, 99. 

The Mod. Pers. word for ginger is RG: (Vullers, Lex, ii, 472 ; 


cf. also ii, 148) from Phlv. vox singaBér,’ which is the source 
of the Arm, olgpnedy 2 and the Syr, X. ; Aram. NN. 
The ultimate source seems to have been the Skt. IN. Pali 
singivera, from which comes the Gk. (iyyißepis® There can be 
little doubt that the word passed into Arabie from Syr. and was 
thence borrowed back into Persian in Islamic times.* It oceurs in the 
early poctry ? and so was evidently an early borrowing. 


wa u. 4 
T? J) (Zaw). 
Oceurs frequently in many forms, ef. ii, 33. 
A pair, species, kind, sex, couple, companion, spouse, 


It is a very carly loan-word in Arabic from Gk. Cedyog through 


1 So Vallem, Lex, ii, 148, and ef. Pablari Texts, ed. Jamasyp Arana, p. 31. 

2 Yubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 238. 

3 From which was then derived the form NIE, Levy, Wörterbuch, i, 345. 

1 Yule (vide Yule and Burnell, Hobson Jobson, ed. Cuoke, 1903, p. 374) thought 
that the Skt. TE was a made-up word, and that as the home of the plant is in 
the Malabar district, we shonid look for the origin uf the werd in the Malayalam 
oan inchi, meaning root (cf. Tamil DOs ini; Sinhaleso gow mm 
inguru), but there is the equal probability that these are all derived from the 
Skt. IF a horn. See, however, Laufer, Sino-Jraniee, 545, 583. 

$ This then became yeyy(Pepes and through the Lat. gingiber became tho Middle 

english gingevir and our ginger, From Lryyißems came tho Syr. ma. and 
other forms (Low, Aramätsche Pflunzennamen, Pp. 138). 

€ Fraenkel, Vocus, II; Pautz, Offenbarung, 213; Horovitz, Paradies, I1; Addai 
Sher, 80. 

See Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 57; ii, 83; Jacob, Beduinenleben, 258. 
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— Cae p à 2 ` 
the Aram. The verbal forms d 4) etc., with this meaning are clearly 


denominative, the primitive root as meaning “to sow discord 


at 


between”. In ime Qur’än we have many forms 3 J to marry, to 


55 


couple with, 65 5 plu. 3 3 3 a wife or husband (human) ; 12 ’ 3 kind, 


species ; 533 a pair; : 855 sex, 

No Muslim authority, as Fraenkel notes (Fremd, 107), has any 
suspieion that the word is other than genuine Arabic, but no derivation 
of the word is possible from Semitic material, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that its origin is to be found in (edyos-! ge bos is 
originally a yoke from (evyvvpt to join, fasten, 2 and then comes to mean 
a couple, so that kara Cedyos or kata Cevyn meant in pairs, and 
thus Cedyos = coniugium was used for a married pair. From Greek 
it passed eastwards and in the Rabbinic writings we have M meaning 
both pair and wife, and N pair, husband, companion, besides the 
denominative A'Y to bind or pair, and MT = Gywors, OW = 


Cedyos + dis. So Syr. ho is yoke, and the very common Rol #2 
= yokefellow, commonly used for husband or wife, with verbal forms 
built therefrom. It was from this Syr. that we get the Eth. Nae} 
(Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 44) and the Arm. yajyep,4 and it was 
probahly from the same source that it passed into Arabic. One might 
expect that it would be an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact 
it occurs in the early poetry.s 


* z rp = 

„ (Zür). 
xxii, 31; xxv, 5, 72; lviii, 2. 
Falsehood. 


It is linked with idolatry in xxii, 31, but in the other passages 
is quite colourless. 


1 Fraenkel, op. cit, 106; Volkes, ZPA, l. 622; li, 298; PNm, 104. 
Ct. Lat. iungere and tho Av. gaun» {Bartholomac, AZi¥, 1228; Reichelt, 


Elementarbuch, 477). 
® Sco Meinhold's Yoma {1813), p. 29; Krauss, Griechische Lehnwarter, ii, 240-242. 
1 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 302; ZDMG, xlvi, 236. 
$ Cf. Antara, xxi, 31, in Ahlwardt’s Dirana, p. 46. 
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The usual theory of the philologers is that it is derived from 333 


though this is clearly a denominative, and that the authorities felt 
some difficulty with the word is clear from LA, v, 426. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273, suggested that it was from “WV. There is 
a Heb. word SW loathsome thing from M to be loathsome, but it 
seems hardly possible to derive the Arabic from this. It would seem 


rather to be of Iranian origin. Pers. 3 is ke, falsehood, which 


Vullers, Lez, ii, 158, gives, it is truc, as a loan-word from Arabic. He 
is certainly wrong, however, for not only does the word occur in 


Phlv. both simply as 1,5 zür, a lie, falschond, firtion,® and in com- 


pounds as 0 zir-qukasth = false evidence, perjury,” 
and in the Pazend zur, d lie, but also in the O. Pers. of the Behistun 
inscription (where we read (iv, 63-4) naiy draujana dham, navy 
zurakara äham, “ I was no liar, nor was I an evil doer,” and further 
(iv, 65) naiy .. . züra akunavam “I did no wrong ), and in the 


Av. HpaI FS züröjata® From Middle Persian the word 


was borrowed into Arm., where we find gmp false, wrong,? which 
enters into several compounds, e.g. g ff, caluminator, y phuing 
injustice, ete., so that it was probably directly from Middle Persian 
that it came into Arabic. 


aoe, 
cu, (Zait). 


85 „ g 2 a 
xxiv, 35, also O ; vi, 99, 142; xvi, II; xxiv, 35; lxxx, 29; 
xev, 1. 


Olive oil. Olive tree. 


1 Vide also Beit, Asa, iii, 67, where he sayn: “ Das Koranische 3 habe ich 
in dringendern Verdacht aus der Fremde entlehnt zu sein. Schon (lie verschierlenur- 
tigen Erklarungen der Araber sind auffallend.” 

? og. Unabt-i-Fryano, iii, 29, 

t eg. Arda Virdf, iv, 6; xliv, 5. 

4 Vide Shikand, Glossary, p. 275; Salemann, Mantchaeische Studien, i, 80. 

5 Spiegel in the Glossary to his Altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 243, translates 
züra by Gewalt”, but Hübschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 329, rightly correcta him. 

„ Bartholomac, ATW, 1698; Horn, Grundriss, 149, § 674. 

? Hubschmann, Arm. Gram, i, 151. 
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The word has no verbal root in Arabic, ol to give oil being 


obviously denominative, as was clear even to the native Lexicographers 
(LA, ii, 340, etc.). 

Guidi, Della Sede, 600, had noted the word as a foreign borrowing, 
and Fracnkel, Fremdw, 147, points ont that the olive was not indigenous 
among the Arabs.1 We may suspect that the word belongs to the 
old pre-Stinitic stratum of the population of the Syrian area. In 
Heb. MT means both olive tree and olive,? but Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 
iii, 215, showed that primitively it meant oil. In Aram. we have NT 
and Syr. A, which (along with the Heb.) Gosenius tried unsuceess- 
fully to derive from FIN to be bright, fresh, luxuriant. The word is 
also found in Coptic Swit beside de el and Noe, where it is clearly 
a loan-word, and in Phlv. w 3 and Arm. àf oi, a Hu, 
olive tree, which are usually taken as borrowings from Aram.,* but 
which the presence of the word in Ossetian ze, and Georgian 50 
would at least suggest the possibility of being independent borrowings 
from the original population.“ 

The Arabic word may have come directly from this primitive 
source, but more likely it is from the Syr. tat, which also is the source 
of the Eth. HEF (Nöldeke, Neve Beiträge, 42). It was an enrly borrow- 
ing in any case, for it occurs in tlie old poetry, e.g. Divan Math, xxii, 
6; Aquin, vii, 49, cte 


7 
el, (Sa‘a). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. vi, 31; vii, 32; xii, 107, etc. 

Hour. 

It is used in the Qur'än both as an ordinary period of time—an 
hour (cf. xxx, 55; vii, 32; xvi, 63), but particularly of the hour“ 


U He quotes Strabo, xvi, 781, whose evidence is rather for S. Arabia. Bekri, Mu'jam, 
425, huwever, unis that the olive is found in Syrin only, and we may note thut in 
ira xxiii, 20, the tree on Mt. Sinai yields GP not wu) 

2 So Phon. nr (ef. Harris, Glossary, 99), and At in the Ras Shamra texts. 

l. 242. 

+ Hobachmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 309; ZDMG, xlvi, 243. Lagarde, Mitth, iii, 219, 
seemed to think that à d was tho origin of the Semitiv forms (but see his Arm. 
Stud, No. 1347. and F/bersicht, 219, n.). 

> Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 411, however, still holds to a Semitic origin for all the 
forma, 

* Eth. HKI. J. however, is from Ar. g sep ef. Nuldcke, op. eit. 
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the great Day of Judgment (liv, 46; xlii, 17; vi, 31, ete.). Tt occurs 
most commonly in late Meccan passages. 


It is difficult to derive the word from the Ar. ple. to let camels 


run freely in pasture”, though it might conceivably be a development 
from a verbal meaning to pass along , i.c, te elapse. The Lexicons, 
however (ef. LA, x, 33), seem to make no attempt to derive it from a 
verbal root. . 

The probabilities are that it is of Aram. origin. NAVU occurs in 
Bibl. Aram., and Y, NYB and NY. are common in the 
Targums and Rabbinical writings for both a short time * and an hour, 
both of which meanings are also found for the commonly used Syr. 
láss. In Syr. [Ase is very frequently used in eschatological 
passages for the hour”, cf. Mark xiii, 32; Jno. v, 28, cto. ; and 
Ephraem (ed. Lamy) iii, 583, precisely as in the Qur’änie eschatological 
passages. As the Eth. OT or AFF, which is also used eschatologieally, 
is a borrowing from the Syr. (Nöldeke, Neue Beür, 44), we are fairly 
sure, as we have already noted (supra, p. 40), that as an eschatological 
term the Arabic has come from Syr., and the same is probably true of 
the word in its ordinary usage. It occurs in the early poetry, and so 
would have been an carly borrowing. 


5 
ts u (As-Samir). 

xx, 87, 90, 96. 

The Samaritan. 

The Qur’an gives this name to the man who made the golden 
calf for the Children of Israel. 

Geiger 166 ? thought that the word was due toa misunderstanding 
of the word Bund, the Angel of Death who, according to the story 
in Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, xlv,s was hidden within the calf and lowed to 
deceive the Israelites. This, however, is rather remote, and there can 
be no doubt that the Muslim authorities are right in saying that it 
means The Samaritan”. The calf worship of the Samaritans may 


2 From the fact that the word can mean an extremely short period of time some 
have thought that its original meaning was Augenbtinck “,“ the blink of an eye, 
related to Akk. deu, Heb. NYỌ to gaze. 

2 Followed by Tisdall, Sources, 113; but see Heller in EF, sub voc. 

3 In Friedlander’s translation (London, 1916), p. 359. 
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have had something to do with the Qur‘anic story.! But as Fraenkel, 
ZDMG, lvi, 73, suggests, it is probably due to some Jewish Midrash 
in which later enmity towards the Samaritans led pious Jews to find 
all their calamities and lapses of faith due to Samaritan influence.“ 


A comparison of the Syr. Litas with Hob. ae would suggest 


a Syr. origin for the Ar. 48 pm but as Horovitz, KU, 115, notes, 
there is a late Jewish ND or ad which might quite well be 


the source of the Quranic form. 


wt 
Gali). 
Ixxix, 14. 


The passage is an carly one referring to the Last Day“ Lo 


there will be but a single blast, and behokl they are 5 „. 


where the Commentators are divided in opinion as to whether Sähira 


is one of the names of Hell (rer — or a place in Syria which 


is to be the seat of the Last Judgment, or means the surface of the 


earth Pil d> 3. See Tab., Baid. and Bagh. on the verso. 


Sprenger, Leben, ii, 514, notes that aus dem Arabischen lässt es 
sich nicht erkliren ”, and suggests thatit is derived from the WOT Va 
which as used in Gen. xxxix and xl means prison. There seems, how~ 
ever, to be no evidence that this “WI was ever connected with the 
abode of the wicked, and Schulthess, Umayya, 118, commenting on 


the verse of Umayya—s . A= oe A be, “we are 


permitted hunting on sca and on dry land,” would explain it from 


the Aram. NATO = Syr. am meaning environs. He points 


Ct. the paty 539 of Hos. vii, 5, 6. 

2 A confirmation of this ia found in the words of v, 97, giving the punishment of 
the Samirz, where the * touch me not“ doubtless refers to the ritual purifications of 
the Sumaritang. Cf, Goldziher’s article La Repne Africaine, No. 268, Alger, 1908. 
Halévy, Kevue Sémitique, xvi, 419 ff., refers it to the ery uf the lepers, but Horovitz, 
KT, 116, rightly insists that this is not sufficient Lo explain the verse. 

3 On which ace his Homonyme Wurzeln, 41 ff. 
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out that ə =T] is not unknown in words that have come through 


Nabataean channels.! 
It is not impossible, however, to take it as an ordinary Arabic word 


meaning awake. 


tT, (Saba’). 

xxvii, 22; xxxiv, l4. 

Saba’, 

The name of a city in Yomen destroyed by a great inundation. 
We have fairly extensive evidence for the name of the city from non- 
Arabic sources. It is the All of the S. Arabian inscriptions (CZS, ii, 
375; Mordtmann, Sab. Denkm, 18; Glaser, Zwei Inschriften, 68; 
Rossini, Glossarium, 192; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 353), which 
occurs in the Cuneiform inseriptions as Sab'a and Sabet’? in Greek as 
Zaßa. in Heb, NIB, from which are Syr. fas, Rth. ANA. 

As the Qur'anic statements about Saba’ are connected with the 
Solomon legend, it is possible that like the name Srdeiman, it came 
to him from Christian sources, though we cannot absolutely deny its 
derivation from Rabbinic material (Horovitz, AU, 115; JPN, 157), 
and indeed the name may have come directly from S. Arabia, 


. e. 


- (Sabi), 

ii. 61; iv, 50, 153; vii, 163; xvi, 125. 

Sabbath. 

(Sprenger and others would adii to this ra Mo rest in xxv, 49; 
xxviii, 9.) 4 

We find ae only in relatively late passages and always of the 
Jewish Sabbath. The Muslim authorities treat it as genuine Arabic 
from — to cut, and explain it as so called because God cut off 

1 His examples are jas == U. St; and 3 a = . 

t Delitzsch, Paradies, 303. 


3 Zafe in LXX, but Zeßarar in Strabo. 
4 Leben, it, 430; Grünbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 584, but seo Horovitz, KU, 98. 
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His work on the seventh day 1 (cf. Baid. on ii, 61; and Mas‘üdi, 
Muriyj, iii, 423). 

There can be no doubt that the word came into Arabic from Aram.“ 
and probably from the Jewish NN rather than from the Syr. 


låns. The verb , of vii, 163, is then denominative, as Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 21, has noted. It is doubtful if the word occurs in this meaning 
earlier than the Qur’än. 


58 (Sabbahe). 
er ha) 


Of very frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 28, etc. 
To praise. 


Besides the verb we have Ob. praise ; er act of praise ; 
a e 4 . 
— one who celebrates praise, all obviously later formations from 


— .. 


The primitive sense of the root is to glide, and in this sense we find 


zur „5 


wv „ 2 A 
a 7. atic pee in the Qur’än, so that some of the philologers 
aaa 2 


endeavoured to derive peas from this (ef. Baid. on ii, 28). It has been 


pointed out frequently, however, that the sense of praise is an Aram. 
development of the root. It occurs in Hebrew in this sense only 
as a late Aramaism (BDB, 986), and in S. Semitic only after contact 
with Aramaic speaking peoples. 

MAW is found even in O.Aram.,* meaning to laud, praise, and has 
a wide use in Syriac. Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, and Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 45, 
are inclined to think that we must look for a Jewish source, but there 
is even more likelihood of its being Syr., for not only is W widely 


used in the classical language, but we find hanas = de. and in 


1 It is curious that the Muslims object to deriving it from the sense of o rest 
(Mw) on the ground of Süra I, 37. See Grunbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 685. 

2 Geiger, 64: von Kremer. Ideen, 226 n.; Hirschfeld, New Researches, 104; 
Horovitz, KU, 96; JPN, 186; Fischer, Glessur, 52. 

2 Sprenger, Leben, i, 107 ff. 

4 Lidzbareki, Handbuch, 372; Cook, Glossary, 111. 
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the Christian Palestinian dialect buwoed — — 2 It is clear 


that the word was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times, 


for we find Pl as a proper name in Sabaean (cf. Ryckmans, Noms 
propres, i, 146), so Horovitz, JPN, 186, lists it as one of those words 
which, while obviously a borrowing from the older religions, cannot 
be definitely assigned to a particular Jewish or Christian source. 


z — 
. (Sabil). 
Occurs frequently, cf. ii, 102. 
A way, road-—then metaphorically, a cause, or reason. 
In the Qur’än it is used both of a road, and in the technical religious 


sense of The Way (cf. Acts ix, 2), i. e. AN} Jam. The Muslim authorities 
take it as genuine Arabic, and Sprenger, Leben, ii, 66, agrees with 


them. It is somewhat difficult, however, to derive it from hu, as 


even Raghib, Mufradät, 221, seems to feel, and the word is clearly 
a borrowing from the Syr. Hs.: As a matter of fact Heb. ad 
and Aram. NO mean both road or way of life, precisely as the 
Syr. ans, but it is the Syriac word which had the widest use and 
was borrowed into Arm. as 2uxjq,3 and so is the more likely origin. 
It occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Nabigha v, 18 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p. 6), and thus must have been an early borrowing. 


A (Sajada). 
Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 32. 


To worship. 
With the verbal forms must be taken 3 pe, eg. li, 119; xxii, 


27, e 


1 Schwally, Idicticon, 91. See also Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86; Bell, Origin, 
51, and Noldeke, Neue Beiträge, 36, who shows that the Eth. Afh ie of the same 
origin. 

t Schwally in ZDMG, liii, 197, says: “Bei der Annahme, dass .- Weg 
echt arabisch ist, scheint es mir auffallend zu sein, dass unter den verschiedenen 
Synonymen gerade dieses dem Aramäischen und Hebraischen gleiche Wort für den 
religiösen Sprachgebrauch ausgesucht ist. Ich kann mir diese Erscheinung nur aus 
Entlehnung erklären.” 

3 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 313; ZDMG, xlvi, 246 
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This root "JO is an Aram. formation. Even in O. Aram. it meant 
“ prostration of reverence , as is evident from the N D of Sachau’s 
Edessa inscription No. 3 (ZDMG, xxxvi, 158; cf. Dan. iii, 6). In 
later Aram. "TJQ is to bow down, NTO is worship, adoration, and 


NTO MPD an idol temple. Similarly Syr. , from a primitive 
meaning of to salute reverentially (ef. 2 Sam. ix, 6}, comes to 
mean to*adore, translating both veßw and mpooxuvew, and giving 
20 and 2; adoration, and |» a worshipper, etc. 

It is from 1 that we get MD (Nöldeke, ZDMG, 
xh, 719) and the Eth 47% (Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 36), and it was 
from Aram. that the word passed into Arabic,! probably at an early 
period, as we see from the Mu‘allaga of ‘Amr b. Kulthüm, I. 112. 


* 
Jr (Sid). 
f xxi, 104. 

The meaning of Sigill in this eschatological passage was unknown 
to the early interpreters of the Qur’än. Some took it to be the name 
of an Angel, or of the Prophet’s amanuensis, but the majority are 
in favour of its meaning some kind of writing or writing material. 
(Tab. and Bagh. on the passage, and Räghib, Mufradät, 223.) 


There was also some difference of opinion as to its origin, some 


like Bagh. taking it as an Arabic word derived from . and 


others admitting that it was a foreign word, of Abyssinian or Persian 
origin. It is, however, neither Persian ® nor Abyssinian, but the 
Gk. ovyiAAopv = Lat. sigillum, used in Byzantine Greek for an Imperial 
edict. The word came into very general use in the eastern part of 


the Empire, so that we find Syr. ala am (PSm, 2607)5 meaning 


1 Noldeko, op. cit.; Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 41; Schwally, ZDMQ, lii, 134; Von 
Kremer, Streifzüge, p. ix, n. 

1 al-Jawaliqt, Mu‘arrab, 87; al-Khafaji, 104 ;as-Suyüti, 119,321; Mutaw, 41. W. Y. 
Bell in his translation of the Mutaw. is quite wrong in taking the word |» to mean 
part, portion, blank paper. It moans man as is clear from LA, xiii, 347. 

* Pers. . meaning syngrapha iudicis, is a borrowing from the Arabic, Vullers, 
Lex, ii, 231. 

+ Vollers, ZDH, I, 611; li, 314; Bell, Origin, 74; Vacca, EI, sub voc.; Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 17; Fremdw, 251. 

4 Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 27. 
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diploma, and Arm. fg, meaning seal.t It may have come through 
Syriac to Arabic as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90, claims, but the 
word appears not to occur in Arabic earlier than the Qur'an, and may 
be one of the words picked up by Muhammad himself as used among 
the people of N. Arabia in its Greek form. In any case, as Nöldeke 
insists, 2 it is clear that he quite misunderstood its real meaning. 


at 
Ja (Sijil). 

xi, 84; xv, 74; ev, 4. 

Lumps of baked clay. 

The last of these passages refers to the destruction of the army of 
the Elephant, and the others to the destruction of Sodom and 


Gomorrah. In both cases the au is something rained down from 


heaven, and as the latter event is referred to in Sūra li, 33, we get the 


equivalence of hoe = Gab, which gives the Commentators their 


cue for its interpretation.” 
It was early recognized as a foreign word, and generally taken as 


of Persian origin,‘ Tab. going so far as to tell us . Ar „all yh 
which is a very fair representation of SE and * (Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 25; Siddiqi, Studien, 73). Ss meaning stone is the Phlv. 


5% sang from Av. D asan,® and K meaning clay the Phlv. 
¥53 gil,* related to Arm. 4% (Horn, Grundriss, 207). From Middle 


1 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 378. 

2 Neue Beiträge, 27. 

$ Others, however, would not admit this identification, and we learn from Tab. 
that some took it to mean the lowest heaven, others connected it with LS, and 
others made it a form J. from Joe] meaning J. >}. Finally, Baid, tells us that 


some thought it variant of +s. meaning hell. 

4 al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 81; Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-Kaätib, 527; al-Khafaji, 103; 
Räghib, Mufradät, 223; Haid on xi, 84; as. Suyũti, lig, 321; Ifwaw, 35, and ses 
Horovitz, KU, 11; Siddiqi, 8, u., 2. 

& Bartholomae, AIWF, 207. PM, 120. 

? But see Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, I, 172. 
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Persian it passed directly into Arabic. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 165, 
suggests 8. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing to support 
this. 


JŽ w ve 
real (Sijen). 

km, 7, 8. 

The early authorities differed widely as to what the Sin of this 
eschatological passage might be. It was generally agreed that it 


was a place, but some said it meant the lowest earth—4a) Lad! uw „M., 


or a name for hell, or a rock under which the records of men's deeds 
are kept, or a prison.! The Qur’än itself seems to indicate that it 


means a document è 75 P IS“ so as-Suyüti, Mutaw, 46,2 tells 


us that some thought it was a Persian word meaning clay (tablet). 
Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, thinks that it refers to the material on which 
the records are written, and compares with the Eth. R777 or 
g J.) meaning clay writing tablets. It is very probable, however, 
as Nöldeke, Sketches, 38, suggested long ago, that the word is simply 


an invention of Muhammad himself. If this is so, then e p A igus. 
is probably an explanatory gloss that has crept into the text. 


doo 

v, 46, 67, 68. 

Unlawful. 

The reference is to usury and to forbidden foods. It is clearly 
a technical term, and the passages, it will be noted, are of the latest 
Madinan group. 

Sprenger, Leben, ili, 40, n., suggested that it was a technical term 
borrowed from the Jews, and there certainly is an interesting parallel 
from the Talmud, Skabb, 140b, where FMW is used in this technical 
sense, It is, however, the Syr. N. s depravity, corruption, ctt., 

1 See Vacca, EF, sub voc., who suggests that it was this idea that the word was 


connected with opea that gave rise to the theory that it was a place in the nethermost 


earth where the books wero kept, rather than the books thomaelves. 
2 See also Itg, 321. 
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which gives us a nominal form from which um.» may have been 


derived. 


en (Sahara). 
vii, 113, 129; xxiii, 91. 
To enchant, bewitch, use sorcery. 


Besides the verb there are used in the Qur’än the nouns ok, 


plu. gen and 3 jla; vii, 109, 110, etc., sorcerer ; um a great 


magician, xxvi, 36; pe enchantment, sorcery, v, 110; vi, 7, etc.; * 
- * * 
bewitched, xvii, 50, 103, eto; . bewitched, xxvi, 153, 185. 
The verb is denominative, formed either from the noun pl. or 


. which was the borrowed term. 


It would seem that the word came to the Arabs from Mesopotamia, 
which was ever to them the home of sorcery and magie (see the 


Lexicons under ub b). Zimmern, therefore,! would derive it from the 


Akk. sähiru, sorcerer, magician. If this is so it may have been a very 
early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia, though a borrowing through 
the Aramaic is more probable.? 


2 1 
a! (Siraj). 

xxv, 62; xxxiii, 45; lxxi, 15; Lexviii, 13. 

A lamp or torch. 

The Muslim authorities take it as pure Arabic, not realizing that 
the verb from which they derive it is denominative. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 7, pointed out that it was from Aram. NITY = 
Syr. hye: These forms are, however, borrowed from the Pers. 


& and in Fremdw, 95, he suggests that it probably came directly 


1 Akkadische Fremdwörter, 67. 
* ND as used on the incantation bowls is significant; of. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, 297. 
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into Arabic from an Iranian source, a theory also put forward by 
Sachau in his notes to the Mu‘arrab, p. 21. This is of course possible, 
since the Arm. Spwg is from the Iranian, as also the Ossetian ciray,! 
but Syr. {yt was a very commonly used word with many derivatives 
(PSm, 4325), and Vollers, ZDMG, |, 613, is doubtless tight in deriving 
the Arabic word from the Syriac. 


nt 
3820 (Surädig). 

xviii, 28. 

An awning, tent cover. 

The passage is eschatological, descriptive of the torments of the 
wicked, for whom is prepared a fire whose awning shall enwrap 
them”, The exegetes got the general sense of the word from the 
passage, but were not very sure of its exact meaning as we see from 
Baid’s comment on the verse. 

It was very generally recognized as a foreign word. Rügbib, 
Mufradät, 229, notes that the form of the word is not Arabic, and 
al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 90, classes it as a Persian word, though he is not 
very certain as to what was the original form. Some derived it from 


55 ., meaning an antechamber, others from a> x _r curtains, others 
from Se and yet others from “| me! 


Pers. 02 5, | is the form from which we must work. It is defined 


by Vullers as “ velum magnum s. auleum, quod parietis loco circum 


tentorium expandunt , and is formed from . y, a veil or curtain 
(Vullers, i, 340), and an O. Pers. Verãda,s from which came the 


1 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 190. Addai Sher, 89, wanta to derive the Pers. 
& æ from the Syr., but this is putting things back to front. For the Pahlavi form 
see Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, 121; Telegdi, in JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 255. 

1 So as-Suyiti, Zig, 321, and Siddiqi, Studien, 64. 

® al-Khofäji, 105. On the form , see Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, xxxi, n. 3. 

* Lagarde, Übersicht, 176 n. 

> Lex, ii, 257. 

* Hübschmann, Persische Studien, 199. Cf. the Phlv. „nde srältan and Pers, 
1. Horn, Grundriss, 161. 
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Arm. uss! and the Judeo-Persian IN ), both meaning forecourt 
(avAr or rod). From some Middle Persian formation from this 


Vsräda with the suffix 4 was borrowed the Arm. wpuSu4 meaning 
curtain,’ and the Mandaean NY roof of tent or awning.* The word 
occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 27), and was 
thus an early borrowing, but whether directly from Iranian or through 
Aram. it is impossible now to say. 


UT (Sirbal). 

xiv, 51; xvi, 83. 

Garment. 

From the use of the word in the old poetry, c.g. Imru’ul-Qais, 
lü, 14; ‘Antara, xx, 18; Hamäsa, p. 349, it is clear that the word 
means a shirt and in particular a shirt of mail, and Raghib, Mufradat, 


228, gives the Qur’änic meaning as — «sl cr ee. 


Freytag, Lex, ii, 305, suggested that it was the Pers. „I A which 
istaken to be the origin of diy and then of db . Many authorities 


have favoured this view, but as Dozy, Vétements, 202, points out, JI As 


means breeches not shirt or mantle, and is formed from je femur + al 4 


(Vollers, ZDMG, 1,324). In Aram., however, we find NINO, which in 
the Rabbinic writings means manile, and gave rise to the verbal 
forms 920 and 5379 “to enwrap in a mantle”, This verbal form 


occurs in the old Arabic poctry, e.g.. aul J. re in the Mu‘allaga 
of ‘Antara, I. 73, and db may have been formed from this verbal 


1 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 241, and see Lagarde, Arm. Stud, § 2071. 

4 Lagarde, Persische Studien, 72. 

4 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 241. 

i Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, xxxi; Lagarde, Übersicht, 176 n.; Fraenkel, Fremdw, 
29. It may be argued, however, that the Mand. form is from Arabic. 

$ So 5950 in Dan. iii, 21. 27. Vide Andreas in the Glossary to Marti's Gram- 
malik d. bibl, aram, Sprache, 1896, and the other suggestions discussed by S. A. Cook 
in the Journal of Philology, xxvi, 306 ff., in an article The Articles of Dress in Dan. 
in, 21“. 
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form. Syr. Us, however, like Gk. oa, seems to have been 
used particularly for breeches.! All these, of course, are borrowings 
from Iranian, but the probabilities seem to be that the word was an 
early loan-word in Arabic from Aramaic. 


Sur 
2 (Sard). 
xxxiv, 10. 
Chain armour, i.c. work of rings woven together. 


It occurs only in a passage relating to David’s skill as an armourer. 


The Muslim authorities derive it from 3 jae to stitch or sew (cf. 


Räghib, Mufradät, 229), though it is curious that they know that 
armourer ought to be Zerräd rather than Serrdd (as-Sijistäni, 177). 


As a matter of fact 3_,« seems to be but a form of 55, which, like 


. was conmonly used among the Arabs.2 This >) is a borrowing 


from Iranian sources as Fracnkel, Focab, 13, noted.“ Av. » wdy 


crada (AIW, 1703) means a coat of mail, and becomes in Phlv. both 


PA) zrih, whence Mod. Pers. ajj and Arm. gyw4p,* and also 


was borrowed into Syr. as 1250.5 The word was a pre-Islamic borrow- 
ing, possibly direct from Persia, or maybe through Syriac. 


. (Satara). 
OE, Ixviii, 1; y gleme, xvii, 60; xxxiii, 6; lii, 2; ie, 


liv, 53 [also the forms anaa, Ixxxviii, 22; and 99 aras, lii, 37]. 


To write, to inscribe. 
They are all carly passages save xxxii, 6, and possibly all refer 
to the same thing, the writing in the Heavenly Scrolls. 


1 Cf, Horn, Grundriss, § 780. 

2 Ibn Duraid, 174, 

3 Sco also his Fremdw, 241 ff.; and Telegdi in JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 243. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 152; Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, 1932, 
p. 66; Salemann, Manichaetsche Studien, i, 80. 

5 Nyberg, Glossar, 257; Horn, Grundriss, 146. 
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Nöldeke as early as 1860! drew attention to the fact that the 
noun — seemed to be a borrowing from I;de = ND so that 


the verb, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 250, notes, would be denominative. 
The Aram. ND = she means a document, and is from a root 
connected with Akk. datäru, to write. It occurs as WY in Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions,“ and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
have JIA to write, and lh inscriptions. D. H. Müller, WZKM, 
i, 29, thinks that the Arabic may have been influenced both by the 
Aramaeans of the north, and the Sabaeans of the south, and as a 
matter of fact as-Suyüti, Zég, 311, tells us that Juwaibir in his comment 
on xvii, 60, quoted a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbäs to the effect that 


2 as was the word used in the Himyaritic dialect for W Sas 


The presence of the Phlv, her stũrẽ, as, e. g., in the Phrase Gh e 

= in lines (PPI, 205), makes us think, however, that it may have 
been Aramaic influence which brought the word to S. Arabia.“ In 
any case the occurrence of the word in the early poetry shows that it 
was an early borrowing. 


2 
Ixii, 5. 
A large book. 
It occurs only in the plu. „ae! in the proverb “like an ass 


beneath a load of books 


This sense of lau is quite unnatural in Arabic, and some of the 


early authorities quoted in as-Suyiti, Jig, 319,7 noted that it was a 
borrowing from Nabataean or Syriac. It was apparently a word used 
among the Arabs for the Scriptures of Jews and Christians, for in 


1 Geschichte des Qorans, p. 13. 

2 Cf. Horovitz, KU, 70. 

> Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 374. 

4 Lidzbarski, Epkemeria, ii, 381; Hommel, Chrest, 124; Muller, Epigr, Denkm. 
aus Arabien, lii, 2; liv, 2; Glaser, Altjemeniache Nachrichten, 67 fl., Rossini. 
Glossarium, 104. 

* Vide Sprenger, Leben, ti, 395. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 20, takes the Arabic form as derived from Aramaic. 

7 Mutaw, 54, 59. 
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Bekri, Mu‘jam, 369, 18, we read of how ad-Dahhäk entered a Christian 


monastery while the monk was reading „el cr | im, and 


Ibn Duraid, 103, says that Sifr means “ the volume of the Torah or 
the Injil or what resembles them 

It is clearly a borrowing from Aramaic.? The common Heb. 129 
appears ih Aram. aa N DD; Syr. am. From Aram. it passed 
on the one hand into Eth. as Ag. and on the other into Arm. as 
unpbp, As the Arm. word seems to have come from Syr.,* we may 
suppose that it was from the same source that the Arabs got the word. 


Ir 


5a (Safara). 
lxxx, 15. 


99 p 
Scribes ; plu. of 2 (used of the heavenly seribes). 
as-Suyüti, 719, 321 (Mutaw, 60), tells us that some early authorities 


Ya 
said it was a Nabataean word meaning «| 5. Aram. "RD was a 


scribe or secretary who accompanied the Governor of a Province 
(Ezra iv, 8, etc.), and then came to mean ypaupareds in general 
(cf. Ezra vii, 12, 21, and Cowley, Aramarc Papyri, Index, 301). 
So Syr. Ya is both ypapparers and VOKOS, and as Arabic terms 
connected with literary craft are commonly of Syriac origin we may 
suppose with Mingana ‘ that this word is from Christian rather than 
from Jewish Aramaic, though the occurrence of Palm. NIĐO ° 
may point to an early borrowing in N. Arabia. 


din (Safina). 
xvilt, 70, 78; xxix, 14. 
A ship. 


1 See Goldziher in ZDMG, xxxii, 347 n. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 247; Schwally, Idioticon, 64. In Safaite IBD means an 
inscription; ef. Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, 113, 124, 127. 

2 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 317, and see Muller, in WZKM, viii, 284. 

4 Syriac Influence, 85; Horovitz, KU, 83. n., is in doubt whether it is of Jewish 
or Syrian origin. As a matter of fact the heavenly scribes occur just as frequently 
in Jewish as in Christian books, so that a decision from the use of the word ia 
impossible. 

& RES, itt, No. 1739. 
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The reference in xviii is to the boat used by Moses and al-Khidr, 
and in xxix to Noah’s ark. 


The lexicographers fancifully derive it from 1 io peel or 
dno 
pare (cf. LA, xvii, 72). This, however, is denominative from 4 


an adze, which itself is not an Arabic word but the Pers. oll which 
passed into Arabic through hoa! Guidi, Della Sede, 601, called 


attention to the fact that . is a loan-word in Arabic, and the 


Semitic root is doubtless EE to cover in, which we find in Akk. 
sapannu = concealment, Phon. DON a roof, and Aram. 799 ; Heb. 
129 to cover. 

The form 13°50 occurs in Heb. in the story of Jonah (Jonah i, 5), 
and in the Talmud and Targums NIDO and NADDO are commonly 
used. Even more commonly used are tbe Syr. team cb, and 
as both the al-Khidr and Nil: stories of the Qur’in seem to have 
developed under Christian influence we might suspect the word there 
to be a borrowing from Syriac. It occurs, however, in the old poetry, 
e.g. Imru’ul Qais xx, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 128); Div. Hudh, xviii, 3, 
etc., so one cannot venture to say more than that it came from some 
Aram. source, as an early borrowing into Arabic. 


Ke (Sakar). 


xvi, 69. 

Intoxicating drink. 

With this should be associated all the other forms derived there- 
from and connected with drunkenness, e.g. iv, 46; xv, 15, 72; xxii, 2. 
as-Suyittl, dtg, 321 (Mutaw, 40), tells us that some early authorities con- 
sidered it an Ethiopic word. It is possible that the Eth. Aid is the 
origin of the Arabic word, but the word is widely used in the Semitic 


languages, e.g. Akk. šikaru (ef. 7; ne), beer +; und Heb. 29 ; 
Aram. N ; Syr. l. as date wine, and was borrowed into Egyptian, 


1 Vullera, Lex, i, 68; Fraenkel, Fremdio, 216, 217. 

2 Lidzbareki, Handbuch, 330; Harria, Glossary, 127. 

Cf. the TPES and YO of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic 
Papyri, No. 26). 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremd, 39. . 
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e.g. thr, and Greek, e.g. riepa? Thus while it may have come 
into Arabic from Syriac as most other wine terms did, on the other 
hand it may be a common derivation from early Semitic (Guidi, 
Della Sede, 603). 


x (Sakana). 
Of frequent occurrence. 
To dwell. 
Besides the simple verb we find nol; the participles ce Land 


: I IR 
J Sa and the nominal forms u and a 


Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 30, thinks that the origin was Mesopo- 
tamian. The Akk. šakānu meant to settle in a place (niederlegen, nieder- 
setzen), and was particularly used of dwelling somewhere, This, he 
thinks, was the origin on the one hand of the other Semitic forms, 


eg. Heb. PY; Phon. Jou; Syr. Ss; and Ar. Ex and, 


perhaps on the other hand, of the Gk. exyyy tent (though in view of 
the evidence in Boissacg, 875, this is doubtful). 


ae (Sikkin). 

xii, 31. 

A knife. 

Nöldeke, Mand. Gramm, 125 n., had noted that it was a borrowed 
word, comparing it with Heb. DV; Syr. hanc, and Mand. NO 
and NIDO. The Heb. [IY is a loan-word from Aram. and the 
Aram. word is also the source of the Gk. gurivn and the Phlv. 
ideogram 2 sakina, so that an Aram, origin of the Arabic 
word is fairly certain, though whether from Syr. or O.Aram. it is 
difficult to decide (cf. Guidi, Della Sede, 581). 


1 M. Muller, Asien und Europa, 1893, p. 102. Cf. Erman-Grapow, v. 410. 

* Levy, Fremdio, 81, and Lagarde, Mittheilungen, ii, 357. 

3 Fraenkel, Fremd, 84, says: * ist seiner ganzen Bildung nach als Lehn- 
wort deutlich, es hat ferner im Arabischen keine Ableitung und ausserdem ist die 
Lautverschiebungsregel darin gegenüber PIW deutlich verletzt.” 

t Levy, Fremdw, 176. 

5 PU, 201. 
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us (Sakina). 


ii, 249; ix, 26, 40; xlviii, 4, 18, 26. 

The Shekinah, 

The question of the Shekinah in the Qur’än has been discussed at 
length by de Sacy ? and by Goldziher,? and we need do no more here 
than briefly summarize the results. 

The word occurs only in late Madinan passages and Appears to 
have been a technical term learned by Muhammad at a relatively 
late period. In ii, 249, it refers to the sign whereby the Israelites 
were to recognize Saul as their king, but in all the other passages 
it is some kind of assistance sent down to believers from Heaven. 


Now there is a genuine Arabic word ine meaning tranquillity, 


from = to rest, be quiet, and the common theory of the exegetes 


is that this is the word used here. This, however, will hardly fit ui, 249,? 
and even in the other passages it is obvious that something more than 
merely tranquillity was meant, so that many thought it had the special 


meaning of .“ There was some doubt as to the vowelling of the 


word, for we find u, aL, and in SX beside the usual 


12 — (TA, ix, 238; LA, xvii, 76). There can be little doubt, 


however, that we have here the Heb. i N though possibly through 
the Syr. Auns.’ Muhammad would have learned the word from the 
People of the Book, and not quite understanding its significance, have 
associated it with the genuine Arabic word meaning trangutllity, 
and this gives us the curiously mixed sense of the word in the Qur’än. 


wo 
* (Salam). 
Of very frequent occurrence, cf. iv, 96; v, 18; vi, 54, etc. 


1 JA, 1829, p. 177 ff. 2 Abhandlungen, i, 177-204, and RHR, xxviii, 1-13. 

$ So the Commentators admit that it means tranquillity in all passages save ii, 249. 

1 Ch LA, xvii, 76. 

Geiger, 54; Weil, Mohammed, 181; Pautz, Offenbarung, 251; Horovitz, JPN. 
208; von Kremer, Ideen, 226, n.; Fraenkel, Vocab, 23; Joel, EI, sub voc.; Grun- 
baum, ZDMG, xxxix, 681, 582. 

t Néldeke, Neue Beiträge, 24. It was doubtless through the Syr. that we got the 
Mand. NAND. See Lidzbarski, Mand. Liturgien (1920), Register, s. v.; Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texte, Glossary, p. 304. 
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2 


Peace. 7 


[3 * ve KJ “ * * 
The denominative verbs L. and 4 \ with their derivatives 


* 


are also used not uncommonly in the Qur'an, though the primitive 


verb * does not occur therein. 


The root is common Semitic, and is widely used in all the Semitie 
tongues, The sense of peace, however, scems to be a development 
peculiar to Heb. and Aram. and from thence to have passed into the 
S. Semitic languages. Heb. Didy is soundness then peace}; Aram. 
nie security; Byr. Wale security, peace. The Eth. Fade, 
however, is denominative,? so that AA” doubtless came from the older 
religions. Similarly 4144 ? is to be taken as due to Northern influence, 
the th like Eth. f (instead of 3 and ww), being parallel with the © 
of the Safaite inscriptions. 

In the Aram. area the word was widely used as a term of salutation, 
and in this sense we very frequently find dv in the Nabataean 
and Sinaitic,4 and O90 in the Safaite inscriptions.® From this area it 
doubtless came into Arabic s being used long before Islam, as Goldziher 


has shown (ZDMG, xlvi, 22 ff.). There can be little doubt that 4 


io greet, etc., is denominative from this, though Torrey, Foundation, 
would take the whole development as purely Arabic. 


ve oe 

all (Silsila). 
xl, 73; lxix, 32; Ixxvi, 4. 
Chain. 


It is used only in connection with descriptions of the torments 
of hell, and may be a technical term in Muhammad’s eschatological 
vocabulary, borrowed in all probability from one of the Book religions. 

In any case it cannot be easily explained from an Arabic root, 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 581, already suspected it as non-Arabic. 


1 So alao the abu of the Ras Shamra tablets. 

? Dillmann, Lex, 322, 

Hommel, Sudarab. Chrest, 124; Rossini, Glossarium, 196. 

For examples see Enting, Nab. Inschr, 19, 20; Sin. Inschr, 61 ff. 

s Littmann, Semitio Inscriptions, pp. 131, 132, 134, ete. 

ê Néldeke-Schwally, i, 33. n. Nee Künstlinger in Rocznik Orjentalistyezny, xi, 1-10. 
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Fraenkel, Fremdw, 290,1 relates it to the Aram. nad; Syr. 
Weis? which is the origin of the Eth. APAA (Nöldcke, Neue 
Beiträge, 42), and possibly of the late Heb. Da The borrowing 
from Aram. would doubtless have been early, and it is possible that 
we find the word in Safaite (cf. Ryckmans, Noms propres, 151). 


EL. (Sultan). 
Of very frequent occurrence, cf. iii, 144; iv, 93; vi, 81. 
Power, authority. (è Loucia:) 


The denominative verb Li. to give power over, occurs in iv, 92; 


lix, 6. ve 
The primitive verb L. to be hard or strong occurs frequently in 


the old poetry but not in the Qur’än. It is cognate with Eth. wAm 
to exercise strength,’ and with » group of N. Semitic words, but in 
N. Semitic the sense of the root has developed in general to mean 
to domineer, have power over, e.g, Akk. daf, to have powers: Heb. 


poy to domineer, be master of 7: Aran. niu ; Syr. s 10 have 


mastery over. Under this Aram. influence the Eth. PAm later comes 
to mean potestatem habere. 
The Muslim philologers were entirely at sea over the Qur’änie 


lol, which they wish to derive from bi. (ef. LA, ix, 193), 


and Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, rightly took it as a borrowing from the 
Aram.s In Bibl. Aram, i ¢ p occurs several times, with the meaning 


sovereignty, dominion, like the Rabbinic N) and DD. 
In the Nabataean inscriptions also we find PADY rule, or dominion 
(of. Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 376), but it is in Syriac that we find the 


1 See also p. 76 and Schwally, Idioticon, $4; Schulthess, Lex, 209. 

* Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 35, carries this itself back to Akk, Aardurralt. 

3 Also of the Arm. eU. Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 314, 

4 A'shā in Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 163; Diwän, iv, 41; v, 60; Agma'iyät, vi, 17. 

2 Cf. also MAM and Nöldeke's note Neue Beiträge, 30, n. 3. 

5 Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 7. 

It is only a late word in Heb, and possibly a borrowing from Aramaic. 

a Bo Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 39, u. 3; Wellhausen, ZDMG, Ixvii, 633; Massignon, 
Lexique technique, 52. 
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word most widely used. In particular li das is used in precisely 
the same senses as Selu is used in the Qur’än, and it was doubtless 


from this source that both the Ar. OU and Eth. An were 


derived. 


* (Sullam). 


vi, 35; li, 38. 

Ladder, 

The word is clearly an Aram. borrowing, for it has no root in Arabic 
and can only be explained from Aram. Niob, as Schwally has 
noticed (ZDMG, liii, 197). The word does not occur in Syriac, but 
its currency in N. Arabia is evidenced by a Palm. inscription— 
NYS PTY MT NOON TIVI “and he has made along 
with this stairway seven columns” (De Vogiié, No. 11, line 3).? It 
would probably have been a fairly early borrowing, and as the word 
scenis to be originally Akkadian,? one cannot lose sight of the possibility 
of the Arabic word having been an carly borrowing from Mesopotamia. 


8 (Salıra). 

ii, 54; vil, 160; xx, 82. 

Quail. 

The word is found only in connection with the story of the manna 
and quails sent as provision for the Children of Israel in their desert 


wanderings. 
Some of the Muslim philologers endeavoured to derive it from 


Ass to console (el. Zam. on ii, 54), but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is from the Heb. 1y through the Aram.“ The Jewish Aram. 
150. ow is little used, so all the probabilities are in favour of its 


1 Fischer, Glossar, 56, gives it fram Aramaic. 
a There is some doubt, however, as to whether the reading should be NADD or 


xndy, though in tho facsimile it certainly looks like ) = D and not H = YX. 
3 See Schwally, ZDMG, liii, 197 ; Horovitz, JPN, 210. 
4 Horovitz, KU, 17, n. Lagarde, Übersicht, 190, n., however, curiously regards 
2 as borrowed from the Arabic. 
x 
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having come through Syr. 2, though it may have come from the 
Targums (Ahrens, Christliches, 25). 


L — 
Su (Sulaiman). 

ii, 96; iv, 161; vi, 84; xxi, 78-81; xxvii, 15-45; xxxiv, 11; 
xxxviii, 29, 33. 

Solomon. 

All these references are to the Biblical Solomon, though the informa- 
tion about him in the Qur’an is mosily derived from late legend. 

The name was early recognized as a foreign borrowing into Arabic 
and is given as such by al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 85, though some were 


inclined to take it as genuine Arabic and a diminutive of JUL“ from 
a root ge (ef. LA, xv, 192). Lagarde, Übersicht, 86, thought the 
philologers were right in taking it as a diminutive from O-, quoting 


5 — 
as parallel = from ol jae 5, and Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 74, 


n. IL, agrees. The truth, however, seems to be that it is the Syr. l, 
as Nöldeke has argued.?2 al-Jawäligi, op. cit., said it was Heb., but Gk. 
Ta, ; Syr. — ; Eth. AA°4°%4, beside Heb. 1 
are conclusive proof of Christian origin. 

The name was well-known in the pre-Islamic period, both as the 
name of Israel’s king, and as a persona] name,? so it would have been 
quite familiar to Muhammad's contemporaries. 


Pat 
. (Sunbul). 
li, 263: xii, 46, 47. 
Ear of corn. 


The double pla. blu. and Ai suggests foreign borrowing. 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 24; Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 41; Mingnna, Syriac Influence, 86. 

DAI, xv, 806; ZA, xxx, 158. and ef, Brockelmann, Grundriss, i, 256 ; Mingans, 
Syriac Influence, 82; Horovitz, JPN, 167-9. 

* Horovitz, KU, 118, points out that we have evidence for it aa & personal name 
only among the Madinan Jews. Cf, alao Sprenger, Leben, ii, 335. 
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The usual theory is that it is derived from (jaw (Raghib, Mufradät, 
222, and the Lexicons), it not being realized that the verb pol 


Pers ay 22 
to pui out ears, is itself a denominative from . aj pron 3x . 
which parallel Heb. 9 ; Akk. šubultu ; Aram. N % ; 
Syr. TASAS (cf. Eth. ANA). 


As a matter of fact 1 abe, i is an independent borrowing 
from the Aram. and may be compared with the Mand. RaDa 


(Nöldeke, Mand. Gram., 19). The inserter » is not uncommon in loan- 


words in Arabic, as Geyer poina out.! Cf. 3 from 9m; Syr. We 


or wes | from ke or Ks from Dp, Syr. |,2a0, or . . from 
Ii, Syr. Tabs, etc. 


S dod 
ma (Sundus). 

xviii, 30; xliv, 53; Ixxvi, 21. 

Fine silk. 

Tt occurs only in combination with 3 — in describing the 
elegant clothing of the inhabitants of Paradise, and thus may be 
suspected at once of being an Iranian word. 

It was early recognized as a foreign borrowing, and is given as 
Persian by al-Kindi, Risdla, 85; ath-Tha‘labi, Figh, 317; al-Jawäligi, 
Mu‘arrab, 79; al-Khafäji, 104; as-Suyiiti, 749, 322. Others, however, 
took it as Arabic, as the Muku notes, and some, as we learn from 
TA, iv, 168, thought it was one of the cases where the two languages 
used the same word. 

Freytag in his Lexicon gave it as e persica lingua, though Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 4, raised a doubt, for no such form as die occurs in Persian, 


ancient or modern.? Dvořák, Fremdw, 72, suggests that it is a corrup- 


tion of the Pers. wo 7 which like Syr. 90 plo is derived from 


Euer Gedichte, i, 118, n. 3 See now Henning in BSOS, ix, 87. 
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Gk. cavdvé a word used among the Lydians, so Strabo XI, xiv, 9, 
says, for fine, transparent, fiesh-coloured women’s garments of linen. 
Fraenkel, Fremdw,41, compares with the Gk. owédov, the garment 
used in the Bacchic mysteries, and with this Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298, 
is inclined to agree, as also Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 37. oiwdav 
itself is derived from Akk. sudinnu, sadinnu, whence came the Heb. 
PTD: Aram. N. In any case it was an early borrowing as 


it occurs in the early poetry, e.g. in Mutalammis, xiv, 3, ete. 


ot — 
A (Siar). 
4 £ 
— 2 , 125 

Only in the plu. forms 65 .. xliii, 53, and , „Ul , xvii, 30; 
xxii, 23; xxxv, 30; Ixxvi, 21. 

Bracelets. 

The form 55 gl occurs in the Pharaoh story, but » * is found 
only in eschatological passages describing the adornment of the 
inhabitants of Paradise. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 38, points out that the ultimate origin 
is the old Babylonian Juwiru, šewiru meaning ring or arm-bracelet, 


whence was derived the Heb. mw and Aram. N 9 : Syr. J 


bracelet. Zimmern would derive the Ar. A ~~ from the Aramaic.” 


The Syr. te is a fairly common word, and is used to translate 
TAS in Gen. xxiv, 22, ete., and MT in Ex. xxxv, 22, but from the 
form of the Arabic it would seem rather a direct borrowing from the 
Akk. at some early time, than a borrowing through the Aramaic. 


Fraenkel, Fremdw, 56, thinks „I is genuine Arabic, but the 


Muslim authorities were themselves in doubt about it, some of them 
giving it as of Persian origin (Lane, Lez, 1465). The borrowed form 


was certainly the A from which the plu. forms were developed. 
SJ 
2) „ (Süra). 
ii, 21; ix, 65, 87, 125, 128; x, 39; xi, 16; xxiv, 1; xlvii, 22. 
Sira. 
1 Vullers, Lex, ii, 331. t So Meissner, in GGA, 1904. p. 736. 
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The passages in which it occurs are all late, and possibly all Madinan. 
It always means a portion of revelation, and thus was used by 
Muhammad as a technical term. 

The Muslim authorities are quite ignorant of the origin of the 


word.! Some took it as connected with . , meaning a town wall 


(of. Räghib, Mufradät, 248), others made it mean 4) *, an astronomical 
statio (cf. Muhit, sub voc.), while others, reading the word 5 gen 


é $ 
would derive it from zul to leave over (Räghib, op. cit.; cf. also 


Ligan, 121). 

The older European opinion was that it was a Jewish word derived 
from D, which is used in the Mishnah for row, rank, file. Buxtorf 
in his Lexicon suggested this equivalence, and it was accepted by 
Nöldeke in 1860 in his Geschichte des Qorans, p. 24; he has been followed 
by many later writers.? Lagarde, Mittheilungen, iit, 205, however, 
pointed out the difficulties of this theory, and thought that the origin 
of the word was to be found in Heb. TW (which he would read in 
Is. xxviii, 25), and then, referring to Buxtorf’s 19 MIR lineae 
quas transsilire impune possumus, he suggests that the meaning is 
kavav. nad, however, ıs such a doubtful word that one cannot 
place much reliance on this derivation. : 

A further difficulty with Nöldeke's theory is that MINY seems 
not to be used in connection with Scripture, whereas the Qur’änie 


5 is exclusively so associated, a fact which has led Hirschfeld 


(New Researches, 2, n. 6) tothink that the word is meant to represent 
the Jewish 1910, the well-known technical term for the section 
marks in the Hebrew Scriptures. This is connected with his theory 


that 05 is meant to represent the division marks called Oe, 


which is certainly not the case, and though his suggestion that 5 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 22—cuius derivationem Arabes ignorant, 

2 Seo also his Neue Beiträge, 26, and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22; Fremdw, 237, 238; 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 89; von Kremer, Ideen, 226; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 324; Klein, 
Religion of Islam, 3; Cheikho, Nasräniya, 182; Fischer, Glossar, 602; Horovitz, 
JPN, 211; Ahrens, Christliches, 10. 
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is due to a misreading of FTI TO as FTN is not without its subtlety, 
we cannot admit that it is very likely that Muhammad learned such a 
technical term in the way he suggests. 

The most probable solution is that it is from the Syr. Wan a 
writing,? a word which occurs in a sense very like our English lines 


(PSm, 2738), and thus is closely parallel to Muhammad’s use. of O 15 


and AS, both of which are likewise of Syriac origin. 


2 

Lu (Samt). 
Ixxxix, 12. 
A scourge. 


The Commentators in general interpret the word as scourge, though 
some (ef. Zam. in loco) ® would take it to mean calamities, and others, 


rr 


— - — u "e 
in an endeavour to preserve it as an Arabic word from LI. = bis 


to mix, want to make it mean mixing bowl ”, ie. a vial of wrath like 
the pedàn of Rev. xvi. 


There can be no doubt that scourge is the right interpretation, 


and b in this sense would seem to be a borrowing from Aramaic. 


In Heb. OW is a scourge for horses and for men, and Aram. NOW; 
Syr. Was have the same meaning, but are used also in connection 
with calamities sent by God as a scourge to the people.* From Aram. 
the word passed also into Eth. as AMT, plu. RI = paotsé, 
flagellum, and though Mingana, Syriae Influence, 90, thinks the origin 
was Christian rather than Jewish, it is really impossible to decide, 
Horovitz, JPN, 211, favours an Ethiopic origin, while Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 51, thinks it is mixed Jewish Arabic. 


1 So Buhl in EI, sub voc., but his own suggestion of a derivation from - to 
mount up, is no happier. See Kunstlinger in BOS, vii, 599, 000. 

* Bell, Origin, 52; the suggestion of derivation from Ian preaching made 
by Margoliouth, ERE, x, 539, is not so near. Cf. Horovitz, JPN, 212. 

3 Cf, also Baid. and Bagh. and LA, ix, 199. 

4 Barth, Etymol, Stud, 14, and ZATW, xxxiii, 306, wants to make it mean flood, 
but see Horovitz, KU, 13. 
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— i 
dgu (Süg). 

xxv, 8, 22. 

A street. 2 

It occurs only in the plu. òl jal referring to the streets of the 
city. 7 

In later Arabic (9 gw normally means a market place, but in the 


Qur’än it is used as the PW of the O.T. and the Targums for street, 
in contradistinction to the Talmudic meaning of broad place or market.) 


The philologers derive it from ol to drive along (LA, xii, 33), but 


Fraenkel, Fremdw, 187, is doubtless right in thinking that it is a word 
taken over by the Arabs from more settled peoples.“ The Aram. 
ND; Syr. leas commonly mean Odes, as well as dyopd, 
and in a Palmyrene inscription (De Vogüé, xv, 5) we read 29 NIT 
W, showing that the word was known in N. Arabia. 

From some early Mesopotamian source“ the word passed into 
Iranian, for we find the Phiv. ideogram 2% shöka meaning market, 
public square, or forum, whence comes the Judaeo-Persian JO. 
From Syriac it passed also into Arm. as zmefwj in the sense of 
market,5 and it may have been from Christian Aramaic that the word 
came into Arabic. ' 


LI (Sima), 
ii, 274; vii, 44, 46; xlvii, 32; xlviii, 29; lv, 41. 
Sign, mark, token. 


A majority of the Muslim authorities take the word from cl. of 


which Form II eo means to mark or brand an animal, and Form V 


on 


eps to set a mark on. These, however, are denominative and the 


? Cooke, NSI, 280; Cowley, Aramuic Papyri, No. 5. 

2 But see Müller, WZKM, i, 27. 

® In Akkadian inacriptions we find sägu—a street ; ef. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 
43. 
Pol, 214; Frahang, Glossary, p. 82. It occurs in the Judaco-Persian version 
of Jer. xvii, 1; see Horn, Grundriss, p. 84. 

5 Hubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 247; Arm. Gramm, i, 314. 
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primitive meaning of the root is to pass along (Räghib, Mufradat, 251). 
Some, however, as we learn from Baid. on vii, 44, ventured to derive 


it from — 3 to brand. 
The Qur’änic form is . but in the literature we find dr 


and Lu with the same meaning,! and they seem all to be derivatives 


from Gk. one, a sign, mark, or token, especially one from heaven 
(Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298), i.e. the i of the N.T. In the Peshitta 
onjeetoy is generally rendered by IZ] (ie. Heb. MIN ; Aram. NMR), 


but in the ecclesiastical literature we find a plu. Ln which gives us 
exactly the form we need,? and it may well have been from some 


colloquial form of this, representing oa, that the Arabic * was 
derived. 


U (Saind'). 
xxiii, 20. 
Mt. Sinat. 
The usual Qur’änic name for Sinai was ye (ii, 60, 87; iv, 153, etc.), 


and . was quite generally recognized as a foreign borrowing. 


as-Suyüti, Jég, 322, says that it was considered to be Nabatacan,? though 
some took it to be Syriac or Abyssinian,‘ and others claimed that it 


was genuine Arabic, a form Jus from U- meaning d VI. It 


is curious that the exegetes were a little uncertain whether „la 


meant the mountain itself or the area in which the mountain was.’ 


1 Kamil, 14, 17. The Muht would derive Later meaning magic from * tx. 


but it is clearly anueia through Syr. Luum, 

* PSm, 2613. It occurs also in the Christian-Palestinian dialect, cf. Schulthess, 
Lex, 135. 

3 So Mutaw, 59, and Bagh. on xxiii, 20, quoting al-Mugätil. 

* Bagh. on xxiii, 20, quoting al-Kalbi and ‘Ikrima. 

£ Vide Bagh, op. cit. Hi Maas oll ‚ach ei which may be a 


reflection of ev te e, tod Öpovs Ewa. 
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Either the Eth. 4,41 or the Christ.-Palast. U representing 


the Gk. Cy would give us a nearer equivalence with E than the 
Heb. “PO or the usual ER A, but the Christ.-Palast. wta jag, 


which is exactly the Ar. lan 5 , makes the Syriac origin certain.“ 


The 5 of xev, 2, is obviously a modification of b for the 


sake of rhynie,? though some of the Muslim authorities want to make 
it an Abyssinian word (as-Suyiiti, J/g, 322; Mulas, 44), and both Geiger, 
155, following d’Herbelot,5 and Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, seek to find 
some independent origin for it. 


+ 
— 


. (Shirk). 
Used very frequently, ef. xxxv, 38; xxxi, 12. 
To associate anyone with God: to give God a partner. 


In the Qur’än the word has a technical sense with reference to 
what is opposed to Muhammad’s conception of monotheism. Thus 
€ 


+ sf a] . 2 5 + „ 
we find I 21, to give partners to God, i.c. to be a polytheist, — ‚a, 


) 
one who gives God a partner, i.e. a polytheist, Rg . those to whom 


tlie polytheists render honour as partners with God, terms which, we 
may note, are not found in the carliest Süras. 


— 


The root J 2 x“ is to lave the shoe strings broken ”, so ee 


means sandal straps, and 2 al; is “ to put leather thongs in sandals ” 


with which we may compare Heb. Te to lay cross wise, to interweave, 


Syr. q to braid. From this the words ie m vel and * a pariner- 


AN 

1 Kunstlinger in Rocznik Orjentalistyczeny, v (1927), pp. 59 ff., suggests that it is a 
descriptive adjective and not a proper name. 

2 Cf the N; [ag in one of the fragments edited by Schulthess. ZDMG, 
lvi, 257. 

3 Note the discussion in Geiger, 155, n., and Horovitz, AU, 123 ff.; JPN, 159. 

t Ko Horovitz, KU, 123. He notes also that its vowelling represents the older 
spelling. 

® Sce also Sycz, Eigennamen, 57, who, however, wrongly writes Caw for 
. 
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ship, i.e. the interweaving of interests, are easily derived. In the 
technical sense of associating partners with God, however, the word 
seems to be a borrowing from S. Arabia. In an inscription published 
by Mordtmann and Müller in WZKM, x, 287, there occurs the line 


amde Ahad 480 4 A> hlo “and avoid giving 
a partner to a Lord who both bringeth disaster, and is the author 


of well being”. Here A)3 is used in the technical Qur'anié sense of 


2 m 1 and there can be little doubt that the word came to Muhammad, 


whether directly or indirectly, from some S. Arabian source. 


Spam (Shi'rd), 
hii, 50. 
Sirius. 
The Commentators know that it is the Dog Star, which was anciently 


worshipped among the Bani Khuzi‘a (Bagh. and Zam. on the passage, 


and ef, LA, vi, 84). 


The common explanation of the philologers is that it is from as 


and means the hairy one”, but there can be little doubt that it is 
derived from the Gk. Zeiptos,2 whose p» as Hess shows. is regularly 


rendered by Ar. ê The word occurs in the old poetry“ and was 


doubtless known to the Arabs long before Islam. 


ser 

. (Shahr). 
ii, 181, 190, ete.; iv, 94; v, 2,98; ix, 2, 5, 36; xxxiv, II; cte. 
Month. 


1 The editors of the inscription recognize this, and Margoliouth, Schweich Lectures, 
p. 68, says: “the Qur’änic technicality shirk, the association of other beings with 
Allah, whose source had previously elnderl us, is here traced to tts home.” Horovitz, 
KU, 60, 61, however, is not 30 certain and suggests Jewish influence connected with 
the Rabbinic use of INU, 

® Hens, ZS, ii, 221, thinks we have formal proof of the foreign origin of the word 
in the fact that the Bedouin know only the name pj + for this star. LA, ii, 118, 
and vi, 84, gives ej + as aaynomym for g a^, and this word is found again in the 
Bishari Mirdim. 

$ See Hommel, ZDMG, xlv, 597, and Horovitz, KU, 119, 
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3 
í de Au. 
Besides the sing. we have both plu. forms . and 35 in the 
Qur’än. 
It occurs only in relatively late passages, mostly Madinan, and 
always in the sense of month, never with the earlier meaning moon. 


The primitive sense of 4 is to publish abroad, and it was known 


to some of the early philologers that . meaning month was a borrow- 


ing, as we learn from as-Suyüti, /tg, 322, and al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 93. 
The borrowing was doubtless from Aram., where alone we find any 
development of the root in this sense. In O. Aram. I as the name 
of the moon-god occurs in the inscriptions of Nerab of the seventh 
century B.C., and in the proper name N we find 
it on an inscription from Sinai.? In the Targums NWO is the moon, 
and like the Syr. Bou and the Aram, NW, is of quite common 
use. It was from the Aram. that the Eth. “fgg was derived, and 
in all probability the Arabic also, though the S. Arabian I 
(Rossini, Glossarium, 247) may point to an early development in 
Arabic itself, 


logs (Shuhadä). 

iv, 71; Hi, 134; xxxix, 69; lvii, 18. 

Witnesses. 

Goldziher in his Mukammedanische Studien, ii, 387 ff., pointed out 
the connection of this with the Syr. hawo, which in the Peshitta 
translates paprup.? The word itself is genuine Arabic, but its sense 
was influenced by the usage of the Christian communities of the 
time. 


OLE (Shaitan). 
Of frequent occurrence, ef. ii, 34, 271; iv, 85, etc. 
It occurs (a) as a personal name for the Evil One—ó Laravas, 
ef. ii, 34; iv, 42, etc. 
1 Text in Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 445. 


% Lidzbarski, op. cit., 252. 
3 Vide Horovitz, KU, 50; Schwally, Idioticon, 60. 
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(b) in the plu. E h, for the hosts of evil, ef. ii, 96; vi, 121, ete. 


(e) metaphorically of evil leaders among men, cf. ii, 13; iii, 169; 
vi, 112, ete. 

(d) perhaps sometimes merely for mischievous spirits, ef. vi, 70; 
xxi, 82; xxiii, 99. 

The Muslim authorities were uncertain whether to derive the word 


from * to be far from, or from bK. to burn with anger (cf. Räghib, 


Mufradät, 261, and LA, xvii, 104; TA, ix, 253). The form Js, 
however, is rather difficult. Tt is true, as the philologers state, that we 


do get forms like 5 „> perplexed, but this is from * where the O 
is no part of the root, and, like the Ol. Olegs quoted as parallels 


in LA, is really a form O N- not Sled, and isa diptote whereas ollas 


is a triptote. The real analogy would be with such forms as „1A. 
babbler, pla mangled, and ( courageous, quoted by Brockelmann, 


Grundriss, i, 344, but these are all rare adjectival forms and hardly 
parallel the Qur’änie OE. 
Now we learn from the Lexicons that Shaitän has the meaning of 
oot * 
snake ud S 4) 4. (LA, xvii, 104, 105), and we find this meaning 
in the old poets, e.g. in a Rejez poet— 
* 
A foul-tongued woman who swears when I swear, like the crested 
serpent from Al-Hamät,” 
and in a verse of Tarafa, 
B EIA G O E- v g N 
“They (the reins) play on the back of the Hadramaut camel, like a 
snake’s writhings in the desert where the Khirwa‘ grows.“ 


Moreover, we find Shaitän used as a personal name in ancient 
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Arabia! The Aghani, xv, 53, mentions w’ eo x & lau! 


among the ancestors of ‘Alqama, and Ibn Duraid mentions a ( lale 
Se (240, I. 4) and a S Oe (243, L 3). As a tribal 
name we find a sub-tribe of the Banü Kinda called O * 


in Aghäni, xx, 97, and in Yaqiit, Mu'jam, iii, 356, we have mention 
of a branch of the Banü Tamim of the same name. This use is probably 
totemistic in origin, for we find several totem clans among the ancient 


Arabs, such as the 4. „who in the early years of Islam were the 
ruling caste of the Tayyi (Aghant, xvi, 50,1. 7), the st! $~ (Hamdani, 
91, J. 16), the un go a sub-tribe of Aus (Ibn Duraid. 260, 2), ete. 


The serpent was apparently an old Semitic totem.“ and as a tribal 
name associated with one of the many branches of the Snake totem. 


van Vloten and Goldziher take Olas to be an old Arabic word.’ 


That the Arabs believed serpents to ha ve some connection with 
supernatural powers, was pointed out by Nöldeke in the Zeitschrift 
für Völkerpsychologie, i, 412 ff., and van Vloten has shown that they 
were connected with demons and evil, “ so that the use of the name 


oll for the Evil One could be taken as a development from this. 


The use of Olt in the Qur'an in the sense of mischievous spirits, 
where it is practically equivalent to Jinn, can be paralleled from the 


1 Vide Goldziher, ZDMG, xiv, 685, and Abhandlungen, i, 106; van Vioten in 
Feesthundel aan de Goeje, 37 ff.: Horovitz, KU, 120. 

2 So we find a . © oles uf the tribe of Jushäm (T'A, iv, 20) and in Hd al- 
Ghaba, i, 343, we find a man glasi on 3a while in the Diwan of Tufail {ed. 
Krenkow, iii, 37), there is mention of a certain Shaitan b. at-Hakam. 

3 Vide the discussion in Robertson Smith, Kinehip, 229 ff. 

4 Vide Robertson Smith in Journal of Philology, ix, 99 ff.; G. B. Gray, Hebrew 
Proper Names, P. 91, and Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1, 
Pp. 257-292, 

5 Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 10; van Vloten, Feestebundel aan de Goeje, 38 ff. 
Also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 242, n. 2. Wellhausen, however, Reste, 157, n., thinks that 
this has been substituted for some earlier name and is not itself an old Arabic name. 

* Vide his essay “ Dämonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabern in 
WZKM, vii, particularly pp. 174-8, and seo Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 6 ff. 
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old poetry, and would fit this early serpent connection, but the 
theological connotations of Shaitän as leader of the hosts of evil, is 
obviously derived from Muhammad’s Jewish or Christian environments. 
In the Rabbinic writings 122 is used in this sense, as are the Gk. 


Zaray and the Syr. Ya. From the Syr. come the Arm, uu, 


and also the Phlv. ideogram O20 (PPGI, 209), the 493222 
Shidan of the Paikuli fragment,“ iii, 2, but it is from the Eth. wg 
which occurs beside ABM for ó d:aBodAos, that many scholars 


have sought to derive the Ar. olan Whether this is so it is now 


perhaps impossible to determine, but we may take it as certain that 
the word was in use long before Muhammad’s day,® and he in his use 
of it was undoubtedly influenced by Christian, probably Abyssinian 
Christian, usage. (Fischer, Glossar, 165, thinks that the word is from 


10% but infiuenced by the genuine Arabic oles meaning demon.) 


0 
in. (Shi'a), 

vi, 65, 160; xv, 10; xix, 70; xxviii, 3, 14; xxx, 31; xxxiv, 54; 
xxxvii, 81; liv, 51. 

Sect or party. 


ae 7 
Both plurals ca and gel are used in the Qur’än. 


The verb * in the sense of to be published abroad, occurs in 


xxiv, 18, and it is usual for the Muslim authorities to derive darts from 


this (cf. Raghib, Mufradät, 272). Schwally, Idioticon, 61, however, 
points out that in the meaning of sect the word has developed under 


1 Nad ia tho form on the incantation bowls, ef. Montgomery, Aramaic 
Incantation Texts, Glossary, 296. 

2 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 916. 

3 Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p. 243. Of the same origin is also the Soghdian 
“n (Henning, Mantchdisches Beitbuch, 1937, p. 142}. 

4 Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 47; Pautz, Offenbarung, 48; Ahrens, Muhammed, 92; 
Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 34; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. Praetorius, ZDMG, Ixi, 
819-620, thinks the Eth, is derived from the Arabic, but see Noldeke, op. cit.. 
against him. $ 

s Wellhausen, Reste, 157, and see Horovitz, KU, 12]. 
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Syrian Christian influence, Syr. Kaum being a faction as well as 
group (agmen, nAndos), PSm, 2576. 


ee Í 

O Gabi: un). 
ii, 59 v, 73; xxii, 17.1 
The Säbians. 


Like the n jal and the Magians, they represent a group 


specially honoured in the Qur’än as | gual N, but whom they 


represent, is still an unsolved puzzle. 


The exegetes had no idea what people was meant by Os Ul, 


as is evident from the long list of conflicting opinions given by Tab. 
on ii, 59. They also differed as to its derivation, some taking it from 


— to long for (Shahrastäni, ed. Cureton, 203), and others from . 


which they say means fo change one’s religion (Tab., loc. cit.). 

Bell, Origin, 60, 148, is inclined to think that the word is just 
a play on the name of the Sabaean Christians of $. Arabia. He himself 
notes the difficulties of this theory, and though it has in its favour the 


fact that an- Nasaff on xxii, 17, calls the Sibians SL ps 8 i 


the fact that Muhammad himself was called a Sabi by his contem- 
poraries,® seems to show that the word was used technically in his 
milieu, and is not a mere confusion with Sabacan. Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, p. 49, also looked to S. Arabia for the origin of the word, which 
he would relate to Eth. &fldh, whose secondary meaning is tributum 
pendere, and which he would interpret as Almosen spendend ”. 
This, however, is somewhat far-fetched.® 

Wellhausen's theory Reste, 237, was that it was from Aram, NAS 
nE, and given to the sect or sects because of their baptismal 


1 Sprenger, Leben, ii, 184, thinks we should read Lie in xix, 13, referring to 
John the Baptist. 

3 Bukhari (ed. Krehl}, i, 96, 97; ii, 387, 388; Ibn Hishäm, 229; and the verse 
of Saräga in Aghani, xv, 138, 

* Vide Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 74. n. 
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practices.! We find this NIB to baptize in Mandaean (Nöldeke, 
Mand. Gramm, 235), and as Brandt points out,? we find the root in 
the sect names Marßwdatoı and Zeßovator. If, as Pedersen 
holds,? the Säbians are Gnostics, this derivation is probably as near 
as we are likely to attain. 
a 
4. (Sibgha). 

ii, 132. 

Baptism. 

The passage is Madinan and is a polemic against the Jews and 


Christians, so that dino would seem to be a reference to Christian 
baptism. t 
er E 2 . po 
oA is probably to dye, and . dye, tincture (cf. Syr. 1 s} 


occurs in xxiii, 20, meaning juice. It is possible that > in all its 


meanings is a borrowed word, though in this case the & would show 


that it must have been very early naturalized. In any case it is clear 
that the meaning baptism is due to Christian influence. 

From , = Aram. VIY to dip, it was an easy transition to 
to baptize, and particularly in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we get 
No 1 to baplize, & sl to be baptized, Wasan,io baptism, hq 
baplist (Schulthess, Lex, 166 ; PSm, 3358). The Christian reference 


of 4 is clear from Zam, on the passage, and the influence was 
probably Syriac. 
a > 
ano (Suhuf). 

xx, 133; liii, 37; Ixxiv, 52; lxxx, 13; lxxxi, 10; Ixxxvii, 18, 19; 
xcviii, 2. 

1 Rudolph, op. cit., pp. 68, 69. Pautz, Offenbarung, 148, n., with leaa likelihood 
suggests the Syr. &; become — y 

2 Die jüdischen Buptismen, 112 ff. See also Horovitz, KU, 121, 122. 

3 Browne, Festschrift, p. 383 fl. Torrey, Foundation, 3, assumes that the Säbi'ans 
were the Mandaeana, but this is questionable. Cf. Ahrens, Afuhammed, 10, 


4 So Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 75, and Lane, Lex, sub voc., though Ullmann, Koran, 
14, would take it to refer to circumcision, 
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Plu, of 44.4 a page of writing. 


It is one of the technical terms connected with Muhammad’s 
conception of heavenly Books. All the passages save xevili, 2, are early, 
and some of them very early. 

Horovitz, KU, 69, is doubtless right in thinking that Muhammad 
used it as a general term for such sacred writings as were known at 
least by hearsay to the Arabs, and as such it could be applied later to 
bis own revelations. The word occurs not infrequently in the old 
pootry in the sense of pages of writing, e. g. in Antara, xxvii, 2 (Ahlwardt, 
Divans, p. 52)— 


„ib EY lalaa GA AEN 


“ Like a message on pages from the time of Chrosroes, which I sent 
to a tonguc-tied foreigner,” 


or the verses in Aghänt, xx, 24— 
abl Gr a, cy Jl 224 * dimall L$ er 


A page of writing from Laqit to whatever Iyädites are in al-Jazirah. 


7 1 


The philologers have no adequate explanation of the word from 


. + — a “ — . . — — — — 
Arabie material, for Wase2 is obviously denominative.? It is in S. Arabia 


that we find the origin of the word. Grimme, Z4, xxvi, 161, quotes 
XHA with its plu. OWA from the S. Arabian inscriptions, 


and in Eth. Rch g. to write is in very common use, while GPA hE 


meaning both seriptura and liber is clearly the source of the Ar. A 


so commonly used in later times for the Qur'an.“ The use of the word 
in the early literature shows that it was a word already borrowed 


1 Also Mutalammis (ed. Vollers, Beitr. Ass., v, 175), and further references hy 
Goldziher in ZDMG, xlvi, 19. Noldeke-Schwally, i, 11, notes that in the poetry it 
never means a collection of writings in a book, as Muhammad uses it. 

3 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 248. 

3 Glaser, 434, 8, 11; Halévy, 199, 8; and ef. Rossini, Glossarium, 223. 

4 Dillmann, Lez, 1266 fl. Pautz, Offenbarung, 123, n., is inclined to derive the 
Quranic word from Ethiopic. 

è Grohmann, WZKM, xxxii, 244. This was also in use in pre-Islamic Arabia as 
Andrae, Ursprung, 96, notes, and was borrowed by the Jews, cf. MIN NEO 
(Noldeke, Neue Beiträge, 50, n.). Itgän, 120, makes it clear that A was recognized 
as Abyssinian in origin. 

0 
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from S. Arabia in pre-Islamic times : and thus ready to Muhammad's 
hand for his technical use of it ir connection with sacred writings. 


cs 
5 (Sadaga). 

ii, 192, 265, 266, 273, 277; iv, 114; ix, 58, 60, 80, 104, 105; 
lvii, 13, 14. 

Alms, tithes. Pane 

The denominative verb Aa) to give alms, occurs in ii, 280; 


” ee 2 
v, 49; xii, 88; SA. in iv, 94; ix, 76; lxii, 10, and the participles 


„ A ae at 

Sra and are used several times, e.g. ti, 38, 85; xxxiii, 35. 
These passages are all late, and the word is used only as a technical 
religious term, just like Heb. MpP7%, Phon. PTB, Syr. tor. 


The Muslim authorities derive the word from SA to be sincere, and 


say that alms are so called because they prove the sincerity of one’s 
faith. The connection of the root with PT is sound enough, but as a 
technical word for alms there can be no doubt that it came from a 
Jewish or Christian source. Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 89, argues for a Jewish 
origin,? which is very possible. The Syr. lon with T for 3 would 
seem fatal to a derivation from a Christian source, but in the Christian- 
Palestinian dialect we find Loy translating &Aenuooruvn in common 
use in several forms, which makes it at least possible that the source 


of the Arabic word is to be found there. 


Ge (Siddig). 
iv, 71; xii, 46; xix, 42, 57; lvii, 18; and 4 A= v, 79. 
A person of integrity. 
Obviously it may be taken as a genuine Arabic formation from 


eon the measure Js, though this form is not very common. 


1 Fraenkel, in Beitr. Ass.,iii,69; Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 50; Cheikho, Nasräniya, 
181, 222; Horovitz, KU, 69; Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 19. 

2 So Fraenkel, Vocab, 20; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 185n.; Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 
61; Ahrens, Muhammed, 180; von Kremer, Streifzüge, p. ix. 

Schulthess, Lex, 167; Schwally, Zdieticon, 79; and ef. Horovitz, JPN, 212. 
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As used in the Qur’än, however, it seems to have a technical sense, 
being used in the sing. only of Biblical characters, and in the plu. 
as the righteous ”, and for this reason it has been thought that we 
can detect the influence of the Heb.-Aram. PTS. Thus Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriften, ii, 594, says : “ Das Wort ist dem heb.-aram. 
p' entlehnt, mit Verwandlung des Vocals der ersten Silbe in i 


nach dem bekannten reinarabischen ewl» 


In the O.T. PTS means just, righteous, and is generally rendered 
by Sékatos in the LXX. In the Rabbinic NATI the sense of piety 
becomes even more prominent and it is used in a technical sense for 
the pious, as in Sucea, 45, b. It is precisely in this sense that Joseph, 


Abraham, and Idris are called G.. and the Virgin Mary 42 in 


the Qur’än, and there can be little doubt that both the Arabic be 
and the Eth. A&P are of this Aram. origin. ! 


nt 
Lo (Sira). 
Ooours some forty-five times, e.g. i, 5, 6; ii, 136, 209, ete. 
A Way. 
The word is used only in a religious sense, usually with the adj. 


ine, and though frequently used by Muhammad to indicate his own 


preaching, it is also used of the teaching of Moses (xxxvii, 118) and 
Jesus (iti, 44), and sometimes means the religious way of life in gencral 
(ef. vii, 15). 

The early Muslim authorities knew not what to make of the word. 


They were not sure whether it was to be spelled bi rs bi or 


bi 55% and they were equally uncertain as to its gender, al-Akhfash 


1 Cf. Horovitz, KU, 49; Vacca, EI, iv, 402; Ahrens, Christliches, 19; Grimme, 
ZA, xxvi, 162, thought it was of S. Arabian origin, and this may be supported by tho 


occurrence of Ph = Siddiq (2) as a proper name in tho inscription, Glaser, 265 
(= CIS, iv, No. 287), though the vocalization here may be Sadiq (Rossini, Glossarium, 
222; cf, Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 182, 269). The Phon. name Zuöux may also 
represent YTY (Harria, Glossary, 141). 

2 Vide Bagh. on i, 6, and Jawhari, sub voc. 
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propounding a theory that in the dialect of Hijäz it was fem. and in the 
dialect of Tamim masc. Many of the early philologers recognized it 
as a foreign word, as we learn from as-Suyüti, tg, 322 ; Muzhir, i, 130; 
Mutaw, 50. They said it was Greek, and are right in so far as it was 
from the Hellenized form of the Lat. strata that the word passed into 
Aram. and thence into Arabic. 

The word was doubtless first introduced by the Roman administra- 
tion into Syria and the surrounding territory, so that strata became 
orpara (cf. Procopius, ii, I), and thence Aram. N"OWON; N’DIO'N; 
NON; N'YO; Syr. Kol? From Aram. it was an early 
borrowing into Arabic, being found in the early poetry.“ 


2» 
a re (Sari). 

xxvii, 44; xxviii, 38; xl, 38. 

Tower. 

The Lexicographers were not very sure of its meaning. They 
generally take it to mean a palace or some magniftcent building 
(Jawhari), or the name of a castle (TA, ii, 179), while some say it means 


glass tiles—_y. 55 or Ly. All these explanations, however, scem 


to be drawn from the Qur’änic material, and they do not explain 


how the word can be derived from ne. 


Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 51, pointed out that in all probability 
the word is from Eth. RCh a room, sometimes used for templum, 
sometimes for palatium, but as Dillmann, Lex, 1273, notes, always for 
aedes altiores conspicuae. This is a much likelier origin than the Aram. 
PPS, which, though in the Targum to Jud. ix, 49, it means citadel 
or fortified place, usually means a deep cavity in a rock, and is the 


equivalent of Ar. 2 not of T. e. Tt is doubtful if the word 


1 Cf. Krauss, Griechische und Inteinisnhe Lehnwörter im Talmud, ii, 82, 413. A 
Parallel formation is {TTD (= BTS) = orparwirys. 
3 Of particular interest is the fact that in an eschatological sense it passed from 


Aramaic into Pahlavi as HJ erat. Cf. Bailey in JRAS, 1934, p. 505, 


2 Fraenkel, Vocab, 25; von Kremer, Ideen, 226,n.; Dvořák, Fremdw, 26, 31, 76: 
Vollers, ZPMG, 1, 614; li, 314. 

Hoffmann, ZA, xi, 322. What Fraenkel, Fremdw, 237, moans by MM" I know 
not. 
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occurs in the genuine old poetry, but it is found in the S. Arabian 


inscriptions, where XU) A. XP = aedificium elatum (Rossini, 
Glossarium, 225). 


Lo (Salaba). 

iv, 156; v, 37; vii, 121; xit, 41; xx, 74; xxvi, 49. 

To crucify. 

The passages are all relatively late. Once it refers to the crucifixion 
of our Lord (iv, 156), once to the crucifixion of Joseph’s prison com- 
panion (xii, 41), and in all the other passages to a form of punishment 
which Muhammad seems to have considered was a favourite pas- 
time of Pharaoh, but which in v, 37, he holds out as a threat against 
those who reject his mission. 

The word cannot be explained from Arabic, as the verb is denomina- 


tive from le. This ul occurs in the old poetry, c.g. an-Näbigha, 


li, 10 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 4), and Adi b. Zaid (Aghänt, ii, 24), ete., 
and is doubtless derived from Aram. N.“ 53 Syr. laat, as 
Fraenkel, Fremdi,276, claims. The word is not original m Aram. Ta 
ever, and perhaps came originally from some Iranian source from a root 


represented by the Pers. lala (Vollers, ZDMG, |, 614). Mingana, 


Syriac Influence, 86, claims that it was from 8yr. rather than from 
Jewish Aram. that the word came to Arabic, and as the Eth. TAAN 
seems to be of this origin,? it may be so.? 


A 
| ne (Salawat), 

xxi, 41. 

Places of worship. 

Though the Commentators are not unanimous as to its meaning 
they are in general agreed that it means the synagogue of the Jews, 
and as such many of them admit that it is a borrowing from Heb. 
(Raid. and Zam. on the passage?: al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 95; as-Suyiti, 

2 Tho form AAN is later and derived from the Arabic {Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 35). 


2 So Ahrens, Christlichen, 40. 
3 That it was a borrowing ia evident from the large crop of variant readings of 
the word noted by al-‘Ukbari, Ila“, ii, 89. 
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I, 322; al-Khafaji, 123; as-Sijistäni, 201). This idea that it is Hebrew 
is derived, of course, from the notion that the word means synagogues. 
It could be from the Aram. ND which means prayer, but the 
theory of Ibn Jinni in his Muhtasab, quoted by as-Suyüti, Mutaw, 55, 
that it is Syriac, is much more likely, for though Wa, means 
prayer, the commonly used Was, 4.5 means a place of prayer, 
i.e. mpoaevxN, which Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, T, n., would take 
as the reference in the Qur’änic passage. As we find XOIA = chapel 
in a S. Arabian inscription,? however, it is possible that the word first 
passed into S. Arabian and thence into the northern language. 


me (Sallé). 


Of very frequent occurrence. 


To pray. : 
Besides the verb we find in the Qur'an Te prayer, J one 
who prays, and ies place of Prayer. 4 E however, is denominative 
from è es as Sprenger, Leben, iii, 527, n. 2, had noted, and e x 


itself seems to have been borrowed from an Aramaie source (Nöldeke, 
Qorans, 255, 281). 
The origin, of course, is from NN DN = Mase, as has been 


generally recognized,® for the Eth. Rr is from the same source 
(Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 36). It may have been from Jewish Aramaic 


but more probably from Syr.,® for the common phrase NN abl, 


as Wensinck, Joden, 105, notes, is good Syriac. It was an early borrowing 
(Horovitz, JPN, 185), used in the early poets and thus quite familiar 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Dvořák, Fremdw, 31; Schwally, Idiolicon, 80, 126. 

1 See also Pautz, Offenbarung, 149. 

2 Hommel, Sudarab. Chrest., 125; Rossini, Glossarium, 224. 

»The primary meaning of „La is to roast, of. Heb. MDY ; Eth. RAW. al-Khafäji, 
124, seems to feel that iaa & borrowed form. 

è Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Wensinck, EI, Art. Salat”; Boll, Origin, 51, 91, 142; 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 149; Rudolph, ee 58 ; Grünbsun, ZDMG, xl, 275; 
Mittwoch, Entstehungegeschichie des islamischen Gebete, pp. 6, 7 ff.; Zimmern, Akkad, 
Fremdw, 66; Ahrens, Muhammed, 117, 

6 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86; Schwally, Idioticon, 80, 126. 
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in pre-Islamic days,! and the substantive DÎM preces is found in 
the 8. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 224). 


wae A 

mo (Sanam). 
vi, 74; vi, 134; xiv, 38; xxi, 58; xxvi, 71. 
An idol. 


ç 
Found only in the plu. ks |, and only in relatively late passages. 
ig y y 


It is curious that it occurs only in connection with the Abraham legend, 
save in one passage (vii, 134}, where it refers to the Canaanites. 


As we find 41% in the S. Arabian inscriptions, D. H. Müller, 


WZKM, i, 30, would regard whe as a genuine Arabic word. It has, 


however, no explanation from Arabic material, and the philologers are 


driven to derive it from of meaning oy 39 (LA, xv, 241; al-Khafaji, 


124). 
It was doubtless an early borrowing from Aramaic. The root obs 


— 


appears to be common Semitic,’ ef. Akk. salmu * and Ar. ko to cut 


off, so Heb. obs, Phon. nx ; Aram. NSS Syr. pads, an 
image, would doubtless mean something cut out of wood or stone. 
NADY and NMOS occur not infrequently in the Nabataean 
inscriptions (RES, ii, 467, 477; Cook, Glossary, 101),° and it was from 
some auch Aram. form that the word came into use in N. Arabia,® 


giving us the Taz we find in a Safaite inscription,’ the (re of the 


early Arabic poetry and of the Qur’än, and perhaps a Nabataean 
MIY in an inscription from Madä’in Salih. ® 


1 Noldeke, Neue Beiträge, 29, and cf. Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 203 = Diwan, iv, II. 
2 CIS, iv, No, ii, 1, 4, and ace Gildemeister, ZDMG, xxiv, 180; RES, ii, 485. 
5 But see Neldeke, ZDMG, xl, 733. 

t Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 8. 


5 So the S. Arabian JAM (Rossini, Glossarium, 224; RES, ii, 485). 

€ Fraenkel, Fremd, 273; Pautz, Offenbarung, 175, n. 2; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship, 300. 

? Halévy, in JA, vii? serie, xvii, 222. 

a RES, ii, No. 1128. 
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ao yet 
4 po (Suwä‘). 
xii, 72. 
A drinking cup. 
It occurs only in the Joseph story for the king’s drinking cup 


which was put in Benjamin’s sack. 
The word was a puzzle to the exegetes and we find a fine crop 


of variant readings—¢ Le, Er gl. Ê. or Eline, besides the 
accepted 82 Either * or fs? would make it mean a 


measure for grain, and bbe or Ê. would probably mean something 


fashioned or moulded, e.g. a gold ornament. 

The Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic, but Nöldeke has 
shown that it is the Eth. RPA, which is actually the word used of 
Pharaoh’s cup in the Joseph story of Gen. x] ! in the Ethiopic Bible. 


* aw 
al po (Sawami‘). 
xxii, 4l. 
at 
Plu. of Aae go a cloister. 


The Commentators differ among themselves as to whether it stands 
for a Jewish, a Christian, or a Sabian place of worship, They agree, 


however, in deriving it from (cf. Ibn Duraid, 166), and Fraenkel 


agrees,? thinking that originally it must have meant a high tapering 


building.? The difficulty of deriving it from (to however, is obvious, 


and al-Khafaji, 123, lists it as a borrowed word. 
Its origin is apparently to be sought in S. Arabia, from the word 
that is behind the Eth. 294 a hermits cell (Nöldeke, Beiträge, 


1 Nene Beiträge, 55. 

2 Fremdw, 269. 

a It certainly has the meaning of minaret in such passages as Aghdni, xx, 85 ; 
Amäli, ii, 79; Jahiz, Mahästn, 161, and Dozy, Supplement, i, 845. - So the Judaoo- 
Tunisian NYD means campanile (Nöhleke, Neue Beiträge, 52). Lammens, LOC, 
ix (1904), pp. 35, 33, suggests that originally 1 po meant the pillar of a Stylite 
ascetic. 
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52) though we have as yet no S. Arabian word with which to com- 
pare it. 


* 
— 


wv } 
a) po (Süra). 

xl, 66; Ixiv, 3; Ixxxii. 8. 

Form, picture. p 

We also find the denommative verb 9 pe in tii, 4; vii, 10; xl, 
66; lxiv, 3. 

That the philologers had some difficulty with the word is evident 
from the Lexicons, cf. LA, vi, 143, 144. The word has no root m 


Arabic, for it does not seem possible to explain it from a Vy go which 


means to incline a thing towards (of. Heb. “WW te turn aside, and the 
guru, to rebel of the Amarna tablets). 

Fraenkel, Freko, 272, suggests, therefore, that it is derived from 
the Syr. 1250. form, image, figure, from a root 30, to describe, 
picture, form (cf. Heb. Y to delineate). In Aram. also NTIS and 
NAVE mean pierure, form, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
find IPA not infrequently with the meaning of image? It is very 
probable that it was from 8. Arabia that the word came into use in the 
North,? and doubtless at an early period, as it oceurs in the carly 
poetry. 

2 (Saum) and > (Siyam). 

ii, 179, 183, 192; iv, 94; v, 91, 96; xix, 27; lvii, 5. 

Fasting. 

The verb occurs in ii, 180, 181, and the participle in xxxiii, 35, 


„le being obviously denominative from 4 


It will be noticed that the passages arc all late, and that the word 
is a technical religious term, which was doubtless borrowed from some 
outside source. That there were Jewish influences on the Qur’änie 


1 Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 7 n. 

2 Vide Hommel, Chrestomath, 125; Mordtmann, Himpar. Insch., 14,15; Rossini, 
Glossarium, 223. 

* So Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 27. 
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teaching about fasting has been pointed out by Wensinck, Joden, 120 ff., 
while Sprenger, Leben, iii, 55 ff., has emphasized the Christian influence 
thereon. In Néldcke-Schwally, i, 179-180, attention is drawn to the 
similarity of the Qur’änic teaching with fasting as practised among 
the Manichacans, and Margoliouth, Early Development, 149, thinks its 
origin is to be sought in some system other than the Jewish or Christian, 
though doubtless influenced by both, so it is not easy to determine the 
origin of the word till we have ascertained the origin of the custom. 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, would derive it from the Heb. QI, hut it is 
more likely to have come from Aram. OVS, Syr. $oo., which is also 
the source of the Eth. Ram (Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 36), and the Arm. 
sad? The Syr. form is the nearer phonologically to the Arabic 
and may thus be the immediate source, as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 
86, urges. The word would seem to have been in use in Arabia before 
Muhammad’s day,“ but whether fasting was known in other Arab 
communities than those of the Jews and Christians is uncertain.® 


SU (Paghit). 

ii, 257, 259; iv, 54, 63, 78; v, 65; xvi, 38; xxxix, 19. 

Idolatry. 

This curious word is used by Muhammad to indicate an alternative 
to the worship of Allah, as Raghib, Mufradat, 307, recognizes. Men are 
warned to serve Allah and avoid Täghüt ” (xvi, 38; xxxix, 19); 
those who disbelieve are said to fight in the way of Täghüt and have 
Taghit as their patron (iv, 78; ii, 259); some seek oracles from 
Täghüt (iv, 63), and the People of the Book are reproached because 
some of them, though they have a Revelation, yet believe in Täghüt 
(iv, 54; v, 65). 

It is thus clearly a technical religious term, but the Commentators 
know nothing certain about it. From Tab. and Bagh. on ii, 257, we 


1 Cf. Schwally, Idioticon, 74. 

1 Grünbaum, ZDMG, xl, 275, is uncertain whether from Heb. or Aram.; cf. also 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 150, n. 3. 

* Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 306. 

4 Cheikho, Nasräniya, 179. 

® Schwally, Idioticon, 74 n.: “ Naturlich mussen auch die heidnischen Araber 
des Fasten als religiöse Übung gehabt haben, aber das vom Islam eingeführte 
Fasten empfanden aie als ein Novum.“ 
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learn that some thought it meant (Mend, others Bam) or a, 


*. t 
= a * 
others Ob H or gel, and some thought it a name for al-Lät and 


al-‘Uzzi. The general opinion, however, is that it is a genuine Arabic 


word, a form 2 as from ek to go beyond the limit (LA, xix, 232; TA, 


x, 225, and Raghib, op. cit.). This is plausible, but hardly satisfactory, 
and we learn from as-Suyüti, Fig, 322; Mutaw, 37, that some of the early 
authorities recognized it as a loan-word from Abyssinian, 

Geiger, 56, sought its origin in the Rabbinic TM error which is 
sometimes used for idols, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, Sanh, x, 284, 
osm) 025 “N voe to you and to your idols”, and 
whose cognate NT is frequently used in the Targums for 
idolatry,’ a meaning easily developed from the primary verbal meaning 


of NYD to go astray (ef. Heb. TUB; Syr. R; Ar. op). 


Geiger has had many followers in this theory of a Jewish origin 
for Täghüt,? but others have thought a Christian origin more probable. 
Schwally, /dioticon, 38, points out that whereas in Edessene Syriac 
the common form is Hass meaning error, yet in the Christian- 
Palestinian dialect we find the form asg, which gives quite as 
close an equivalent as the Targumic NT Y. The closest parallel, 
however, is the Eth. Pf from an unused verbal root MOM (the 


equivalent of Y, ., which primitively means defection from the 


true religion, and then is used to name any superstitious beliefs, 
and also is a common word for idols, translating the eidwAa of 
both the LXX and N. T. It is probable, as Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 35, 
notes, that this word itself is ultimatoly derived from Aramaic, but 
we can be reasonably certain that as-Suyiti’s authorities were right in 
giving the Arabic word an Abyssinian origin.“ 


1 Geiger, 203, and aco examples in Levy, TW, i, 312. 

= Von Kremer, Ideen, 226, n.; Fraenkel, Vocab, 23; Pautz, Offenbarung, 175; 
Eickmann, Angelologie, 48; Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 249; Hirschfeld, Judische 
Elemente, 65. 

3 Schulthess, Lex, 76. Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, also holds to a Syr. origin 
for the word. 

+ Nöldeke, op. cit., 48. It should be noted, however, that in the incantation 
texts NDIY means false deity, which is very close to the Qur’änie usage. Cf. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, p. 290. 
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7 
co lb (fatan. 

ìi, 248, 250. 

Saul. 

Some of the early authorities know that it was a foreign word. Baid. 


tells us that it is ( ne — and al-Jawäliqi, Mu‘arrab, 103; al-Khafaji, 


128, give it as non-Arabic. 
The Heb. word is DNY and none of the Christian forms derived 


therefrom give us any parallel to & sb. The philologers derive his 
name from NL to be tall, evidently mfluenced by the Biblical story, 
as we see from Bagh. on ii, 248. Geiger, 182, suggested that gb was 


a rhyming formation from Jib to parallel & ge. The word is not 
known carlier than the Qur'an, and would seem to be a formation of 


Muhammad himself from Sony, a name which he may not have heard 
or remembered correctly, and formed probably under the influence 


of Jb to rhyme with N 


— 


a (Tuba a). 


iv, 154; vii, 98,99; ix, 88, 94; x, 75; xvi, 110; xxx, 59; xl, 37; 
xlvii, 18; lxii, 3. 

To seal. 

Only found in late Meccan and Madinan passages, and always in 
the technical religious sense of God “ sealing up the hearts of un- 
believers. 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root scems to be to sink in, 
of. Akk. tabi, to sink in, fabi u, diver; Heb. Vid; Aram. yao : 


Syr. tág, to sink; Eth. m, to dip, to immerse.4 From this came 


2 This was known to the Commentators, c.g, ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 185, saya that his 
name in Heb. is s cy J., which is a very fair representation of wp ja bis, 
2 The occurrenec in Samau‘al is obviously not genuine; cf. Nokleke, ZA, xxvii, 
178. 
3 Horovitz, KU, 123; JPN, 163. 


t Maybe the Ar. ae rust represents this primitive sense. 
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the more technical use for a die, e.g. Phon. YAY coin!; Akk. 
timbu'u, signet-ring ; Heb. MYAD signet ; Syr, Kal seal 
(oppayis) and coin (vopuorna). 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 193, pointed out that in this sense of sealing 


the Arabic verb is denominative from U. which is derived from the 
Syr. Pag.: We actually find Wag used in the sense of obstupefecit 
in Eph. Syr., ed. Overbeck, 95, I. 26— [Ae lasi? pass lo tom 
Lyon, and YAY occurs in the incantation texts (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 105). 


3 1 
I (Tabag). 
lxvii, 3; Ixxi, 14; Ixxxiv, 19. 


Stage or degree. 


The form SLL used in Ixvii, 3; Ixxi, 14, is really the plu. of aa. 


Tt is used only of the stages of the heavens, both in a physical 
and a spiritual sense, and for this reason, Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdir, 46, 
derives it directly from Mesopotamia, the Akk. tubugtu, plu. tubugat,, 
meaning Welträume (wohl in 7 Stufen übereinander gedacht). 


or (Tahara). 


Occurs very frequently, e.g. ili, 37; v, 45. 
To make clean or pure. 
The root itself is genuine Arabic, and may be compared with Aram. 


“WHO to be clean ; NITO, Syr. org brightness; Heb. WB 


to be clean, pure ; the S. Arabian lll in Hal, 682 (Rossini, Glossarium, 
159), and the Ras Shamra “WW. 

In its technical sense of “ to make religiously pure ”, however, 
there can be little doubt that it, like the Eth. UC and TUE 
(Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 36), has been influenced by Jewish usage. 
It will be remembered that “WW is used frequently in Leviticus 


1 In Tyrian circles as early as the third century B.c. Cf. Harris, Glossary, 105. 
4 As Fraenkel notes, the un-Arabie form gb ia itself sufficient evidence that 


it is a borrowed form. 
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for cerenionial cleanness, and particularly in Ezekiel for moral cleanli- 
ness. Similar is its use in the Rabbinic writings, and in late passages 
Muhammad's use of the word is sometimes strikingly parallel to 
Rabbinic usage. 


* 
ws (Tua). 
xiii, 28. 
Good fortune, happiness. 
The favourite theory among the philologers was that it came from 


— (Raghib, Mufradat, 312), though not all of them were happy 


with this solution as we see from Tab. on the passage, and both as- 
Suyüti, Zg, 322, and al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 103, quote authority for 
its being a foreign word.! 

It is obviously the Syr. loag = uarapıos or pakapi uós, as 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, saw,? which, of course, is connected with the 


common Semitic root 310, which appears in Arabic as ub z 


and S. Arabian as NIE. 


rI 
se (Tür). 

ii, 60, 87; iv, 153; xix, 53; xx, 82; xxiii, 20; xxviii, 29, 46; li, 
1; xcv, 2. 

Mt. Sinai. 

Twice it is expressly coupled with um, and except in li, 1, 


where it might mean mountain in general, it is used only in connection 
with the experiences of the Israelites at Sinai.“ 

It was carly recognized by the philologers as a foreign word. 
al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 100; Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-Katıb, 527; as-Suyüti, 
Muzkir, i, 130; and Baid. onlii, I, give it as a Syriac word, though others, 


t They were uncertain, however, whether to regard it as Abyssinian or Indian— 
Mutaw, 39, 51. 

2 So Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86; Dvofak, Fremdw, 18. 

* Lagarde, Übersicht, 26, 69. a 

‘See Kunstlinger, Tür und Gabal im Kurän,” in Rocznik Orjentalistyceny, v 
(1927), pp. 58-87. 
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as we learn from as-Suyüti, Zig, 322, thought that it was a Nabataean 
word. 

Heb. 713 = méTpa, from meaning a single rock or boulder, comes 
to have the sense of cliff, and Aram. NIE is a mountain. So in the 


Targums OT ND is Mt. Sinai, but the «las „I of the 


Qur'an is obviously the Syr. ara jag which occurs beside Dag 
h. 


OLS yb (Tafan). 

vii, 130 ; xxix, 13. 

The Deluge. 

The Commentators did not know what to make of it. Tab. tells 
us that some took it to mean tater, others death, others a torrent of 
rain, others a great storm, and so on, and from Zam. we learn that yet 
others thought it meant smallpox, or the rinderpest or a plague of 
boils. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, recognized that it was the Rabbinic NIDIE 
which is used, e.g, by Onkelos in Gen. vii, and which occurs in the 
Talmud in connection with Noah's story (Sank. 96). Fraenkel’s 
theory has been generally accepted,? but we find NNO) in 
Mandaean meaning deluge in general (Nöldeke, Mand, Gramm., 22, 
136, 309),5 and Svr. ha“ is used of Noah's flood in Gen. vi, 17, 
and translatea xaraxAvoyos in the N.T., so that Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 86, would derive the Arabic word from a Christian 
source, 

The flood story was known before Muhammad's time, and we find 


the word YC) * used in connection therewith in verses of al-A'shä 


and Umayya b. Abi-g-Salt,s but it is hardly possible to decide whether 
it came into Arabic from a Jewish or a Christian source. 


1 Vide Onkelos on Ex. xix, 18. 

2 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88; and sce Horovitz, JPN, 
170; KU, 123 fl.; Guidi, Della Sede, 571. 

It can hardly be connected, however, with the Gk. ruday, 

Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 45; Horovitz, KU, 23; Massignon, Lerigue, 52; Well- 
hausen, ZDMG, xvii, 633. 

® Also on the incantation bowls, ef. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 290. 

* Al.A’sbä in Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 145 = Diwan, xiii, 59; Umayya, xxvi, I; 
XXX, 10 (ed. Schulthess). 
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ro? (Tin). 

iti, 43; v, 110; vi, 2; vii, II; xvii, 63; xxii, 12; xxviii, 38; 
xxxii, 6; xxxvii, 11; xxxviii, 71, 77; li, 33. 

Clay. 

The Quran uses it particularly for the clay out of which man 
was created. 

Jawhari and others take it to be from ob, but this verb is clearly 


denominative, and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 8, is doubtless correct in thinking 
it a loan-word from N. Semitic. 

We find NID clay in Jewish Aram. but not commonly used. The 
Syr. ag was much more widely used. From some source in the 
Mesopotamian area the word passed into Iranian, where we find 
the Phlv. ideogram f fna, meaning clay or mud (PPG, 219; 
Frahang, Glossary, p. 119), and it was probably from the same source 
that it came as an early borrowing into Arabic, where we find it used in 
a general sense in the old poetry, e.g. Aenntya, 712, I. 14. 


Sol 
alls (‘Alam). 
Of very frequent occurrence (but only in the plu. Galle} 


The world, the universe, 

The form is not Arabic as Fraenkel, Vocab, 21, points out, and 
the attempts of the Muslim authorities to prove that it is genuine 
Arabic are not very successful? Raghib, Mufradät, 349, quotes as 


parallels “Lb and K.. but these are borrowings from sag and 
bob, respectively (Fraenkel, Fremdw, 252 and 193). Another indica- 


tion that the word is foreign is the plu. form gaie (Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 21). 
Tt is difficult, however, to decide whether the word was borrowed 
from Jewish or Christian sources.“ Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 37, pleads for 


1 Fischer, Glossar, 86, shows that this plu, in the Qur'ān means mankind “. 
* In 8. Arabian, however, we have 410 = mundum (Rossini, Glossarium, 207). 


3 That it was an early borrowing is clear from the fact that 14 occurs in a 
monotheistic S. Arabian inscription published by Mordtmann and Müller in WZAM, 
x, 287; cf. p. 289 therein. 
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a Jewish origin, and there is much to be said in favour of this. Heb. 
din means any duration of time, and in the Rabbinic writings it, 
like Aram. hop. comes to mean age or world, as e.g. TFT d 


“this world” as contrasted with the next RAT OM (Levy, 
iii, 655). Grünbaum also points out, ZDMG, xxxix, 571, that the 


common (ur’änie 2 is precisely the DRS TIT of 
the Jewish liturgy. On the other hand, NADY occurs in Palm. and 


ody in Nab. inscriptions, and the Syr. Pass, which Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 21, suggested as its origin, means both daw and KOTHOS, 
while the expression S in the Christian-Palestinian dialect, 
is, as Schwally notes, s a curiously close parallel in form to the Qur’änie 


gA. 


Ar 
A: (Abe). 
Of very frequent occurrence (also other forms, e.g. sole, etc.). 


A worshipper. 
The root is common Semitic, cf. Akk. abdu t; Heb. TaY; 


O.Aram. 13; Syr. 1,08; Phon. TAY; Sab. Alle (and perhaps 
Eth. oflm, Dillmann, Lex, 988). 

The question of its being a loan-word in Arabie depends on the 
more fundamental question of the meaning of the root. If its primitive 
meaning is to worship, then the word retains this primitive meaning in 
Arabic, and all the others are derived meanings. There is reason, 
however, to doubt whether worship is the primitive meaning. In the 
O.Aram. "TAY means to make or to do, and the same meaning is very 
common in Jewish Aram. and Syr. In Heb. J is to work,” and 80 
Ta? primarily means worker, as Néldeke has pointed out, and 
the sense of to serve is derived from this” With 7 meaning to 


t So de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 161 fl. Pautz, Offenbarung, 105, n. 5, und see Sacco, 
Credenze, 28; Ahrens, Muhammed, 41, 129; Horovitz, JPN, 215. 

2 It occurs with the meaning of age or time in the Zenjirli inseription. 

a {dioticon, 67, 68 = &ıs rovs dımvas. 

4 Zimmern, Akkad, Fremde, 47. 

Notice particularly the Niph. TXY} to be tilled, used of land. 

‘ ZDMG, xl, 741. He compares the Eth. PIE to work and PAG a labourer. 

? Gerber, Verba Denominativa, p. 14. 

F 
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serve, we get Heb. 199 ; Aram. NAY ; Syr. pas; Phon. Ia; 


7 7? 
: 


. . at e 
and Akk. abdu, all meaning slave or vassal, like the Ar. Ar, 
Sab. Alle. From this it is a simple matter to see how with the 


developing cults "TIY comes to be a worshipper, and Le to worship, 


i.e. to serve God. 
The inscriptions from N. Arabia contain numerous examples of 


“TaD joined with the name of a divinity, eg. NT) = 
Spi b> Le; MITI = sl. A, DD = ow we; 
NTONTIY = All ac; NIVINTAL = Chall ac, to quote 


only from the Sinaitie inscriptions! Also in the 8. Arabian 
inscriptions we find ) XS oo ‘Abd Athtar; 174MM ‘Abd Kallal ; 
Adee “Abd Shams, etc.: It thus seems clear that the sense of 
worship, worshipper came to the Arabs from their neighbours in 
pre-Islamic times, though it is a little doubtful whether we 
can be so definite as Fischer, Glossar, 77, in stating that it is from 


Jewish TY. 


e (‘Abgari). 
lv, 76. 
A kind of rich carpet. 


Tt occurs only in an early Meccan Siira in a passage describing 
the delights of Paradise. 
The exegetes were quite at a loss to explain the word. Zam. says 


that it refers to — a town of the Jinn, which is the home of all 


wonderful things, and Tab., while telling us that (S Ats is the same as 


? Cook, Glossary, 87, 88. For the Safaitic sco ON AY: Ila, etc., in Littmann, 
Semilte Inscriptions, 1904; Ryckmans, Noms proprea, i, 155, 240, 24], and compare 
the Phon. examples in Harris’ Glossary, 128, 120. 

2 Fide Pilter, Index of South Arabian Names, for references, and Rossini, Glossarium, 
201. 
3 It waa commonly used in thia sense in the old poetry, see Cheikho, Nasräniya, 
172. Ahrens, Christliches, 20, would derive i directly from the WAY ; of. 
Horovitz, JPN, 213. 
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gi J) or eb states that the Arabs called every wonderful thing 


It seems to be an Iranian word. Addai Sher, 114, suggests that it 


— — 
is the Pers. J% |, i.e. X, meaning something splendid“, from 


wl splendour and Fag somelhing made. That would be Phlv. ju 


ab = lustre, splendour ! (cf. Skt. WAT) and Say har = labour, affair ? 
from Av. 5 kar (ef. Skt. FI), so Phlv. Says would mean a 


splendid or gorgeous piece of work. It must he admitted, however, 
that this derivation seems very artificial. 


S. (Ang. 
xxii, 30, 34. 
Ancient. 
It occurs only in a Madinan Süra in a reference to the Ka‘ba ud 


wall. 
The exegetes had some trouble with the word, though they usually 


try to derive it from 3. whose meaning, as commonly used in the 


old poetry, is to be free. The verb occurs in Akk. etögu ; Heb. PNY 
meaning o move, to advance, but the sense of to be old seems purely an 
Aram. development, and occurs only as an Aramaism in Hebrew.“ 

Aram. PNY, SPAY; Byr. lauds are quite commonly 
used, and pry, in the sense of old, occurs in a Palm. inscription of 
A.D. 193,5 but Vollers, ZDMG, xlv, 354; li, 315, claims that the root 
owes this meaning to the Lat. antiquus, in which case the word 
probably came early into Arabic from an Aramaic source.® 


1 PPG, 87, and cf. Horn, Grundriss, $ 3. 

West, Glossary, 104, and Horn, Grundriss, § 831. 

> Bartholomac, AIW, 444 ff. 

DB, 801. 

® do Vogué, inscriptions, No. G, 1.4, and cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 348; Ryckmans, 
Noma propres, i, 172. 

It was used in the early poetry, o.g. Al-A'shä (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 18) and 
Mufaddaliyät, xxvi, 34. 
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w 
O (‘Adn). 

ix, 73; xili, 23; xvi, 33; xvili, 30; xix, 62; xx, 78; xxxv, 30; 
xxxviii, 50; xl, 8; Ixi, 12; xeviil, 7. 

Eden. 

It is always found in the combination (jte coke as Garden 
of Eden, and always used eschatalogically, never in the sense of the 
earthly home of Adam and Eve. It is not found in the earliest Süras, 


and is commonest in quite late passages. Muhammad apparently 
learned the phrase only in its later sense of Paradise, and m xxvi, 85, 


refers to it as eal dim. 


The general theory of the Muslim savants is that it is a genuine 
Arabic word from de to abide or stay in a place (LA, xvii, 150; 
8 


TA, ix, 274), and Raghib, Mufradät, 328, says that Ole means „| - 
Some, however, recognized it as a loan-word, as we learn from as- 
Suyüti, Jig, 323, though the authorities were divided as to whether 
it was Syriac or Greek. 


Obviously OA Sb. represents the Heb. 71% 7, and as JI 


is properly delight, pleasure (the Gk. ndovn), 1 the al) dio of 

xxvi, 85, is a A very fair translation. The ‚Arabic 1 of JTW, 
2 — 

however, is 348 with its derivatives * and a As delicacy, 


softness, which clearly disposes of the theory of the Lexicographers 


of a derivation from OA. 


Marracci, Refidationes, 315, claimed that the derivation of the 
Arabic word was directly from the Heb. and this has been accepted 
by many later writers,? though Geiger, 47, admits that it is only in the 
later Rabbinic writings that TIY means a heavenly abode. It is 
possible, however, that it came from the Syr. yò which is used not 


1 Cf. TIY to be soft, and the Hiph, fo live delicately, voluptuously. Syez, Eigen- 
namen, 14, however, wants to derive it from Babylonian édinu meaning field or steppe. 

% De Sacy in JA, 1829, vol. iv, pp. 175, 176; Pautz, Offenbarung, 215 n.; Sacco, 
Credenze, 163. 
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only of the earthly Eden of Genesis but also of Paradise, and of that 
blessed state into which Christ brings men during their earthly sojourn- 
ings.! It was from the Syr. that the Arm. «ft? was derived, 
but one must admit with Horovitz, Paradies, 7, that the Syriac word 
was not so commonly used as the Rabbinic II, and the probabilities 
are thus in favour of a Jewish derivation. 


2 don 
wd (Arüb). 

lvi, 36. 

Pleasing. 

The word is found only in an early Meccan passage describing the 

en 

delights of Paradise, where the ever-virgin spouses are Gi * , 
which is said to mean that they will be well pleasing to their Lords 
and of equal age with them. 


The difficulty, of course, is to derive it from the Ar. root Wo , 


which does not normally have auy meaning which we can connect 


with e in this sense. For this reason Sprenger, Leben, ii, 508, n., 


suggested that it was to be explained from Heb. IP, one of the 
meanings of which is to be sweet, pleasing, used, e.g., in Ez. xvi, 37; 
Cant. ii, 14, very much as in the Qur’dnic passage. So in the Targums 
DD means sweet, pleasing (Levy, TW, ii, 240), but the word is not 
a common one, and it is not easy to suggest how it came to the Arabs. 
It is commonly used in the old poctry, which would point to an early 
borrowing. 


Se (‘Azzara). 

v, 15; vit, 156; xlviii, 9. 

To help. 

It is used only in late passages in the technical sense of giving 
aid in religious matters. 

Obviously it is not used in the normal sense of fo correct or punish, 


1 Vide Andrae, Ursprung, 151. 
2 Hübschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 231; Arm. Gramm, i, 300. In the old version of 


Genesis, however, the word used ia byt; which is obviously from the Greek 'Eddu, 
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nor can it be a normal development of * to reprove, blame. The 


Lexicons are forced to illustrate this Qur’änic use of the word from the 
Hadith whose usage is obviously dependent on the Qur’än itself 
(LA, vi, 237). 

It thus seems probable that the verb is denominative, formed 
from a borrowed “HY or HY meaning help, succour, which would 
have come to Muhammad from his contact with the Jewish communi- 


ties.! As the Heb. and Phon. NY; Aram. VY ; Syr. 5.8 are cognate 
with the Ar. „A fo aid, it is possible to consider 3 5 as a by-form of 
„Ae, just as “WY occurs, though infrequently, beside ITY in the 


Palm. inscriptions, but the fact that it is BY; and not yoe which 


means to help is against this, and in favour of its being a denominative. 


2 
ae (Uzar). 

ix, 30. 

Ezra. 

The reference is to the Biblical Ezra,’ and the name was recognized 
by the philologers as foreign. al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 105, for example, 
recognizes it as Hebrew. 

The form of the name is difficult to explain. The Heb, is NY 
and none of the Christian forms taken from this help us to explain 


, e 
Lf Finkel, MW, xvi, 306 suggests that it is a misreading for . 7 


from Ps. ii, 7, but this does not seem possible. Majdi Bey in the Bulletin 
de la Soc. Khédiviale de Géographie, viie sér., No. 3 (1908), p. 8, claims 
that it represents Osiris, but this is absurd. Casanova, JA, cov (1924), 
p. 360, would derive it from ORTE or ONT, but all the proba- 
bilities are that it stands for NM, and the form may be due to 
Muhammad himself not properly grasping the name, “ or possibly 


1 So Horovitz, JPN, 214. 

t Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 338. 

3 Baid. on the passage tells us that the Jews repudiated with some asperity the 
statement of the Qur’än that they called Ezra the Son of God. 

See alao Horovitz, KU, 127, 167; JPN, 169; Kunatlinger, OLE, xxxv (1932), 
381-3. 
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giving it deliberately the contemptuous diminutive form. A comparison 
with the Mandaean Elizar ! is too remote to be fruitful. 


. e (YAD. 

xxvii, 39. 

Demon. 

The philologers would derive it from ‚ae to rub with dust, and tell 
us that the word is applied to Jinn or to men as meaning one who 
rolls his adversary in the dust (cf. LA, vi, 263). That the philologers 
had difficulty with it is evident from the number of possible forms 
given by Ibn Khälawaih, 109. 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, 168, suggests that the word was formed 
under S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing in this, and Barth, 
ZDMG, xlviii. 17, would take it as a genuine Arabic word.: Hess, 
ZS, ii, 220, and Vollers, ZDMG, I, 646, however, have shown that it is 


Persian, derived from Phlv. needa äfritan® (cf. Av. .d. 


Gfrindt ), which in Mod. Pers. is &. >l, the participle from A Al 
to create, Paz. äfriden, Plilv. TAM (Shikand, Glossary, 226), 


and used like the Ar, G e for creature. 


7 8% 
Ode (Liyin), 
Ixxxiit, 18, 19. 


It is supposed to be the name of a place in the upper part of the 
heavens (or the name of the upper part of the heavens itself), where 
the Register of men’s good actions is preserved. Some said it was the 


angel court (AN 05 EE b. LA, xix, 327; others that it means 


the heights (Tab. in loco), and others, arguing that 3 Ott in 
v. 20 interprets ‘Illiyün, said it meant a book (Bagh). 


à This Elizar appears as the chief of all priests; cf. Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 
ii, 78 ff, 

2? Fide also hia Nominalbildung, § 250. 

Horn, Grundriss, § 39, and cf. Vullers, Lex, i, 44. 

Reichelt, Awestisches Klementarbuch, Glossary, 428. 
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Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, was doubtless right in taking it to be the 
Heb. poy , which is used as an appellation of God among both 
Hebrews and Phonicians, and as meaning higher or upper is used of 
chambers of a house (Ez. xli, 7; xlii, 5), and in the Rabbinic writings 
refers to things heavenly as opposed to things earthly (Levy, Wörterbuch, 
iii, 653)? 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, wants to connect it with Eth. PAL, whose 
participle, he says, means bunt gefarbte, and would refer it to the spotted 
pages of the books. There is little doubt, however, that we must regard 
it as a borrowing from the Jews. 


Ss (Imad). 


Ber 
xiii, 2; xxxi, 9; civ, 9 (sing. Jar); lxxxix, 6. 
A column or pole. 


The word can hardly be derived from the Arabic verbal root Kr 


to afflict, and was apparently borrowed from the Aramaic. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 31, goes back to an Akk. inde meaning 
a support for a house or a wall, from a root emédu, ‘md, to stand, which 
he would consider as having influenced the Canaanitish and Aramaean 
areas, whence we find Heb. N; Phon. WOW pillar, and Aram. 
NTL; Palm. N D; Syr. Poses pillar. If so it must 


also have influenced the S. Arabian area, for there we find Sab. Nd 
(D. H. Müller, Epigraphische Denkmäler aus Abessinien, 80)° and 
Eth. O09, also meaning pillar. 

From the Aramaic, according to this theory, would have come 


the Ar. > 5 a pillar, and thence the denominative verb Le to prop, 


from which the Qur’anie „e would have been derived. In this case 


it would have been an early borrowing. 


1 Hoffmann, Phénizteche Inschriften, pp. 48, 50, and Philo Byblius in Eusebius, 
Prep. Prang. , i. 80 (ed. Gainsford), xara rodrous ylveral res Elio xadodpevos Toros. 

4 Noldeke, Neue Beiträge, 28, and Horovitz, JPN, 215, agree that the origin 
was Jewish. 

= Cf. Rossini, Gloesartum, 209; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 166. 
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de 
3 pe (Imrän). 

iii, 30, 31; lxvi, 12. 

‘Imran, the father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. 

In these passages we have the well-known confusion between 
Miriam the sister of Moses and Aaron, and Miriam the mother of our 
Lord, and in spite of the attempts at defence made by Gerock, 1 Sale, 
and Weil, we have no need to look elsewhere than the DOM of 
the O. T. for the ultimate source of the name, though the direct borrow- 
ing would seem to have been from the Syr. qnas. 

Sycz, Eigennamen, 60, would take it as a genuine Arabic name 
applicd to DOWN because the name seems to be a formation from 


and used in pre-Islamic times. Ibn Duraid, /shtigäg, 314, tells us 


ofan ol A among the Qudä'a, and Ibn Qutaiba, Ma“ärif, 223, speaks 


ofan e 55 ot Of at Mecea. D. H. Müller, WZKM, i, 25, says 


the name was known in S. Arabia, and evidence for its existence in 
N. Arabia is found in a Greek inscription from the Hauran given by 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 331, which reads AUQov Bañépov Ke 
"Eupavov Basgov. as well as the Abi ‘Imrin mentioned in 
Al-A‘sha.4 Horovitz, KU, 128, also quotes Littmann’s unpublished 
second volume No. 270 for an occurrence of the name in the Safaite 
inscriptions (ef. Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 167). 

This, however, hardly affects the Qur'dnic name, for though we 
may agree that there was an early Arabic name of this form, it is surely 
clear, as both Lidzbarski and Horovitz note, that the Qur’anic name 
came to Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian sources, though in 
the form it takes he may have been influenced by the Arabic name 
(Horovitz, JPN, 159). 


wt * 
Ss SEE (Ankabüt). 

xxix, 40. 

Spider. 

1 Christologie, pp. 22-8, followed by Sayous, Jésus-Christ d'apres Mahomet, Paria, 
1880, np. 35, 36. 

2 Koran, p. 48, n. 3. 


3 Muhammad der Prophet, 1843, p. 195, n. 
* Diwan (ed, Geyer), xxvii, 18. 
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The ending D would suggest that it is of Aram. origin (Geiger, 
45), and this is confirmed by the fact that the Heb. is waz Y, where 


the Heb. U would lead us to expect a O in Arabic, as e.g. VD and 
Gr; * and cl. ete. 

The form in the Targums is xma or N „as in 
NT PP spider's web, and it was probably from some Aram. 


form that it entered Arabic. The word occurs with n already in the 
N. Arabian inscriptions (Jaussen and Savignac, Mission, 25).? 


a > 
Ant (Id). 
v, 114. 

A festival. 


This sole ocenrrence is in the latest Madinan Sūra in connection 
with Muhammad's curious confusion on the Lord's supper. 


The Lexicons try to derive it from ale, though as we sec from 


the discussion of al-Azhari in £4, iv, 314, they were somewhat in 
difficulties over it, Fraenkel, Fremdw, 276, pointed out that it has no 
derivation in Arabic, and it was doubtless borrowed from the Syr. 
bh though the root is common Semitic, and the Targumie N' 
is not impossible as the source. Itwould have been an early borrowing, 
for already in the Minaean inscriptions Nom means festum instituit 
(Rossini, Glossaritim, 205). 


(Isa). 
ii, 81, 130, 254 ; iii, 40-8, 52, 78; iv, 156-169; v, 50, 82, 109-116 ; 
vi, 85; xix, 35; xxxiii, 7; xlii, 11; xlii, 63; lvii, 27; lxi, 6, 14. 
Jesus. 
The majority of these passages are late. The name is generally 


1 Vide BDB, 747. 
% Vide Hesa, Die Entzifferung der thamudischen Inschriften, No. 153. 
3 Cf. Cheikho, Nagriniya, 173; Fischer, Glossar, 90. 
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er and is frequently accompanied by characteristic N.T. 


titles, e.g. a ail a, all (Gea 


Many Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic and derive it 


2 — ` 
from ers to be a dingy white, whence uf a reddish whiteness 
as or 
(Lane, sub voc.), or from — meaning a stallions urine; 80 
Räghib, Mufradät, 359 (ef. LA, viii, 31). Zam. on ili, 40, however, 
dismisses these suggestions with some scorn,! and there were many who 
recognized it as a foreign word.? al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 105; al-Khafaji, 
134, give it as such, and in ZA, viii, 30 ff., we read that Sibawaih, Ibn 


Sida, Jawhari, and az-Zajjaj classed it as — ya. Jawhari, Sifu, sub 


voc., gives it as Syriac, but Baid. on ii, 81, says it is Hebrew. 

The name is still a puzzle to scholarship, Some have suggested 
that it is really Esau Wey, and was learned by Muhammad from Jews 
who called Jesus so out of hatred.® There is no evidence, however, that 
Jews ever referred to Jesus by this name. Others take it as a rhyming 


formation to correspond with (= ++ and ust , on the analogy 
of Härün and Qariin; Härüt and Marit ; Yajaj and Mäjũj, ete. 
There may be some truth in this.“ Derenbourg, REJ, xviii, 128, after 
pointing out how the Tetragrammaton I' in Gk. became MINI, 
suggests that perhaps 210° “ lu à la manière occidentale ’' has produced 


but this is hardly likely. 


Fraenkel, NZ RM, iv, 334, 335, suggests that the name may 


have been so formed from Soma by Christians in Arabia before 


1 Baiq. follows Zam. in this. Zwemer, Moslem Christ, 34, hus quite misunderstood 
Baid. on this point. Baid. dues not argue for a derivation from — but definitely 


repudiates it. al- Ukbari, Zmla’, i, 164, says clearly OU y. 

2 See the discussion in Abũ Hayyün, Bahr, i, 297. 

3 This was suggested by Roediger (Fraenkel, Z RA, iv, 334, n.) and by Landauer 
(Noldeke, ZDMG, xli, 720, n.), and is set forth again by Pautz, Offenbarung, 191. 
The case against it ia claborated by Derenbourg, REJ, xviii, 127. and Rudolph, 
Abhängigkeü, 66. 

t This theory was elaborated by Lowenthal in 186], ef. MW, i, 267-282, and 
Ahrens, Christliches, 25. 
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Muhammad. It is not unusual to find Arabic using an initial 2 in 
words borrowed from Aram.,! and the dropping of final Y is evidenced 
by the form Yisho of the Manichaean “ köktürkish ” fragments? 
from Turfan, and the late Jewish ' for UW" (Levy, Wörterbuch, 
ii, 272). The form ‘Isa, however, does not occur carlier than the 


Qur’än,t whereas ea appears to have been used in personal names 


at an early period, cf. Aghänt, xx, 128. 

Till further information comes to hand we shall have to content 
ourselves with regarding it as some form of “ konsonanten permuta- 
tion ” 56 due, maybe, to Muhammad himself, and perhaps influenced, 
as Horovitz, KU, 128, suggests, by Nestorian pronunciation. 


= 
"al (Fäājir). 

— — + 

lxxi, 28; plu. 5.5, Ixxx, 42, and . xxxviii, 27; Ixxxii, 14; 
IXXxiii, 7. 

Wicked. e 

With this must be taken the verb 2 to act wickedly, Ixxv, 5, and 


, 
+” 

„ wickedness, xci, 8. 
This set of words, as Ahrens, Christliches, 31, notes, has nothing 


to do with the root 3 to break forth or its derivatives. Rather we 


have here a development from a word borrowed from the Syr. J: 
which literally means a body or corpse, but from which were formed the 


technical words of Christian theology, bine corporalis, and Malie 
corporalitas, referring to the sinful body, the flesh that wars against 
the spirit. Thus in 2 Pet. i, 13, Lo 1 = ev TOUT@ TO 


7 ` ... PP r r ` 
oxnvoparı and in 1 Cor. ili, 3, bie = Gwpatixos, and in 


Examples in Vollers, ZDMG, xiv, 352. 

* So sumetimes in the Iranian and Soghdian Manichaean fragments, see Henning, 
Manichaica, ii, 70, and BManichaisches Beichtbuch, 142. 

Le Coq in SBAW, Berlin, 1909, p. 1053; cf. also the Arm. {}fanf. 

Fut note the monastery in S. Syria, mentioned by Mingana, Syriac Influence, 84, 
which as early as a.v. 571 seems tu have borne the name */säniya. 

® Bittner, WZKM, xv, 395, 
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this technical sense it may very well have been in use among the 
Christian Arabs long before the time of Islam. 


oan 
"IE (Fan. 
vi, 14; xii, 102; xiv, II; xxxv, I; xxxix, 47; xli, 9 
Creator. 


It occurs only in the stereotyped phrase 6, I 3 ol u! eb. 


Aor 


The root as is to pian or split, and from this we have several 


Ger 


forms in the Qur’än, viz. 5 gli a Jun: a fo be rent asunder, etc. 


On the other hand, ls to create (cf. ò 25 XXX, 29), is a denominative 


from *. 

The primary sense is conunon Semitic, cf. Akk. pataru, to cleave, 
Heb. MAD, Phon. TOD to remore, Syr. 1 to release, eto. The meaning 
of fo create, however, is peculiar to Ethiopic, and as Nöldeke, Neue 


Beiträge, 49, shows, the Ar. el is derived from 4. RG though Arabicized 


in its form.! 


7 (Fath). 


xxvi, 118; xxx, 28. 


Judgment, decision. 


The verb © to open, with its derivatives, is commonly used and 


is genuine Arabic, but in these two passages? where it has a peculiar 
technical meaning, Muhammad seems to be using, as Horovitz, AU, 
18, n., noted, an Eth. word Gch, which had become specialized in 
this sense and is used almost exclusively of legal affairs, e.g. gieh 70 
give judgment ; · &. Yih indicari ; I A. Th litigare; Fb ch iudicium, 

1 That the carly authorities felt that the word was foreign i ia clear from the tradition 
about Ibn ‘Abbas in LA, vi, 362, 8 referred to in our Introduction, p. 7. 

a Horovitz would add ex, I. hh all pr ol. [31], but as thie apparently 


refera to the conquest of Mecca (Noldeko-Schwaliy, i, 219), it would seem to mean 
victory rather than judgment in the technical legal sense of the other passages. 
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and Ten which is both zudzciwn and sententia iudicis. This sense 
had already become domiciled in 8. Arabia, as we see from the use of 


X in the inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 221). 


“eb (Fakhkhār). 
lv, 13. 
Potter's clay. 
The passage refers to the creation of man, and that it means 


earthenware is the general consensus of the authorities (cf. as-Sijistani, 
245; Raghib, Mufradat, 380). 


It is obvious that it cannot be derived from the verbal root — 


and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, compared it with J an earthenware 
pot, which occurs as a loan-word in the Jewish NINE? The Syr. 
Yao? is a word in fairly common use and translates Kepapevs 
(ef. Je: 13,80 = V Kepapıkn), and there can be little doubt 
that it is the origin of the Arabic word,“ though Horovitz, JPN, 216, 
withholds judgment as to whether it is of Jewish or Christian origin. 


BR ae 

cal $ (Furät). 
xxv, 55; xxxv, 13; Ixxvii, 27. 
Sweet river water. 


The passages are all Meccan and refer to the sweet river water as 
opposed to the salt water of the sea, and in the two latter passages the 
reference is apparently to some cosmological myth. 


20%, 
In any case the word — 1,8 is derived from the river Euphrates 


(Horovitz, KU, 130), which from the Sumerian Pura-nun, “ great 
water, appears in Akk. as Purattu, or Purät,5 and in O. Pers. as Ufratu,® 


1 Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 120, n. 2. 

2 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 70; but cf. WẸ in Dan. ii, 41. 

a This itself may be of Akk. origin, see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 26. 

1 Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 45, n. 2; Vollers, ZDMG, h, 324; Fraenkel, Fremdw, 
257, 

5 Delitzsch, Paradies, 169 ff. 

+ Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 211, and cf. Meillet, Grammaire 
du vieuæ Perse, p. 164. 
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whence the Gk. Ev@parys. From the Akk. come the Heb. A715 and 
a? 
Syr. Z2, whence in all probability the Ar. al 5, if indeed this was 


not an carly borrowing from Mesopotamia. 


„5 (Firdaus). 
xviii, 107; xxii, II. 
Paradise. 
The authorities are agreed that it means a garden— OU (Jawhari, 


Sthah, i, 467; LA, viii, 43), but they differed considerably as to what 
sort of a garden it means. There are also divers opinions as to its 
precise location and significance as referring to the celestial Paradise, 

It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, Stadien, 13, and note 
Fraenkel's remark, Fremdw, 149), though some claimed that it was 


genuine Arabic derived from — meaning width or amplitude? 


Some said it was Nabataean,? where the reference is possibly to 
the OT of late Jewish legend. ‘Ikrima held that it was Ethiopic,‘ 
and many said it was Syziac,5 but the favourite theory among the 
philologers was that it was of Greek origin. as-Suyüti, #¢,323; Muzhir, 
i, 130, 134, gives this as the prevalent theory, it is given by al-Jawäligi, 
110; ath-Tha‘alibi, Fiqh, 318; and al-Khafaji, 148, and we learn 
from the Lexicons (ef. ZA, viii, 44) that it was supported by such 
authorities as az-Zajjäj, Mujahid, lbn Sida, and al-Kalbi. 


Obviously 32 > represents the Gk. apadeıros, and on the 


ground of the plu. (ys >| 2 G. Hoffmann would derive it directly 
from the Greek. It seems, however, merely a coincidence that this 


1 Lane, Lex, 2365; and Tab. on xviii, 107. 

T Vide Cämũs, sub voc.; DA, viii, 44; TA, iv, 205. This was the theory of 
al-Farra’ and it was supposed to be supported by the fact that it occurs as a nume 
for Damascus, The verse of Jarir quoted in Bekri, Mu'jam, p. 368, is post-Islamic, 
however, and doubtless influenced by tho Qur'an. 

® as-Suddi in al-Jawaliqi, Afu“arrab, 110. 

4 Bagh. on xviii, 107. 

® Qämüs, sub voc. PA, iv, 105, and al-Jawäligi. 

+ ZDMG, xxxii, 761, n.; Lagarde, GA, 76 and 210; Pautz, Offenbarung, 215, n.; 
but see A. Muller in Bezzenberger's Beiträge, 280, n. 
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plu. form (which is not uncommon in borrowed words, e.g. 3. sl. : 


A 2 A jks, ete.), is so close in sound to the Greek word, and it is 


unlikely that it came directly into Arabic from Greek. 
The original word is Iranian, the Av. ee pairidacza, 


which in the plu. means a circular enclosure ”.! Xenophon introduced 
the word into Greek, and uses it of the parks and gardens of the Persian 
Kings, 2 e.g. Anab,t,ii,7, eto. After this date it is used fairly frequently, 
and in the LXX is sometimes used to translate Ji or JTY J. But 
it was also borrowed into other languages.“ In late Akk. we find 
pardisu,* and in Heb, OTE a park or garden, also in Aram. the 
ROM of the Targums, and Syr. laaa commonly mean 


garden and arc of Iranian origin, like the Arm. n s 


Tisdall, Sources, 126, thought that _ „92 * was borrowed from late 


Heb., but in the sense of Paradise it is very rarely used in Heb.“ Its 
origin is almost certainly Christian, and probably Syriac, for b 
was very commonly used for the abode of the Blessed, and could 
easily have been learned by the Arabs from the Aram. speaking 
Christians of Mesopotamia or N. Arabia.“ Vollers, ZDMG, |, 646, 


suggests that possibly the plu. form — * was the form that 


was borrowed, and ord * later formed from this. 


It was a pre-Islamic borrowing, and possibly occurs in the 
Thamudic inscriptions.“ 


1 Bartholomae, AF IF, 865; Haug, Parsis, 5. It survives in Mod, Pers. Ii garden 
(Horn, Grundriss, § 279), and Kurdish 22 garden (ef. Justi, Die kurd. Spiranten, 29). 

3 This makes it the more strange that Liddell and Scott should have considered 
the word Semitic. 

4 Telegdi, in JA, eexxvi (1935), p. 250. 

i ZA, vi, 290. On the suggested Semitic origin of the Avestie word, ace Delitzsch, 
Paradies, 95, 96, and Noldeke thereon in ZDMG, xxxvi, 182. 


5 The Syr. hamiya, besides Arm. en fig cui. and Pers. ok pt for 


gardener, is conclusive evidence of the Iranian origin, t, being the Phlv. 9˙ 
panak, a protector, or keeper (Horn, Grundries, § 176; Nyberg, Glossar, 169). 

s Habachmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 220; Lagarde, Armenische Studien, & 1878, 

? As Horovitz, Paradies, 7, notes. Cf. also Schaerer in Der Islam, xiii, 326. 

a Horovitz, Paradies, 7; Grünbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 581; Geiger, 48; Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 25; Sacco, Credenze, 163, n. 

OTD, ef. Littmann, Entzifferung, 43. 
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, 
0 ror (Fir'aun). 

Occurs some seventy-four times, e.g. ii, 46. 

Pharaoh. 

The Commentators tell us that Firaun was the title of the kings 
of the Amalekites,! just as Chosroes and Cæsar were titles of the kings 
of Persia and Roum (Tab. and Baid. on ii, 46). It was thus recognized 
as a foreign word taken over into Arabic (Sibawaih in Siddiqi, Studien, 
20, and al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 112). 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, thinks that it came to Arabic 
from Hebrew, the form being due to a misreading of D as 
71995, but there is no need to descend to such subtleties when 


we note that the Christian forms give us the final O. In Gk. it is 


Papawy, in Syr. a, and in Eth. & . The probabilities 
are that it was borrowed from Syriac (Mingana, Syriac Influence, 81; 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 66; Horovitz, JPN, 169). 

There docs not scem to be any well authenticated example of the 
word in pre-Islamic times, for the oft quoted examples from Zuhair 
and Umayya are spurious.? Sprenger has noticed the curious fact 
that the name does not occur in the Süra of Joseph where we should 
naturally expect it, which may indicate that the name was not known 
to Muhammad at the time that story was composed, or may be was 
not used in the sources from which he got the material for the story. 


ee) 
WS (Furgan). 
ji, 50, 181; iti, 2; viii, 29, 42; xxi, 49; xxv, I. 


Diserimination. 


= 


In all the passages save viii, 42, it is used as thongh it means 
some sort of a Seripture sent from God. Thus we gave to Moses 
and Aaron the Furgän and an illumination (xxi, 49), and “We gave 
to Moses the Book and the Furgän ” (ii, 50), where it would seem to 


1 As Noldeko showed in his essay Über die Amatekiter, Gottingen, 1864, this 
name is used by Arabic writers in a very loose way to cover all sorta of peoples of 
the Near Kast of whose racial affinities they had no exact knowledge. The term is 
used indifferently for Philistines, Canaanites, and Egyptians, and Bagh. in hia note 
on ti, 46, tells us that Pharaoh was the ruler of the Awalekite Copta ! 

® Horovitz, KU, 130, however, would defend the genuinenesa of one passage in 
Umayya. 


Q 
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be the equivalent of Taurah. In iii, 2, it is associated with the Taurah 
and the Injil, and xxv, 1, and ii, 181, make it practically the equivalent 
of the Qur'an, while in viii, 29, we read, if ye believe God, he will 
grant you a Furgän and forgive your evil deeds.” In viii, 42, however, 
where the reference is to the Battle of Badr, “ the day of the Furgan, 
the day when the two hosts met,” the meaning seems something quite 
different. 

The form of the word would suggest that it was genuine Arabic, 


, — 
a form 5 from G À, and thus it is taken by the Muslim 


authorities. Tab. on ii, 50, says that Scripture is called Furgän 
because God elt 4 Ge on A 0 A and as referring to Badr 


it means the day when God discriminated (3 ») between the good 


party and the evil (Raghib, Mufradät, 385). In this latter case it is 
tempting to think of Jewish influence, for in the account of Saul’s 
victory over the Ammonites in I Sam. xi, 13, where the Heb, text 


reads ONTO" DWN MT MY OM, in the Targum it reads 
Sea NIST] TT TIY PT NT, where NIPTID OM is 


exactly Ob al 4 


The philologers, however, are not unanimous as to its meaning, 
Some tock it to mean re; Baid. on xxi, 49, tells us that some said 


it meant | ls, and Zam. on viii, 29, collects a number of other 
08 


meanings. This uncertainty and confusion is difficult to explain if 
we are dealing with a genuine Arabic word, and is sufficient of itself 
to suggest that it is a borrowed terni? 

Arguing from the fact that in the majority of cases it is connected 
with Scriptures, Hirschfeld, New Researches, 68, would derive it 
from 875, one of the technical terms for the divisions of the 


1 Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 92, notes an even closer verbal correspondence with Tx, xlix, A, 
where for PUY NYRI OVI the Pesh. has 5 Losan hoo. 

2 This ja atrengthened by the fact that there are appare ntly no examples of ita 
use earlier than the Qur'an. Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 125 ff., who opposed 
the theory that it is a foreign word, is compelled to adtnit that it was probably a 
coining of Muhammad himself, See Ahrens, Christlicher, 31, 32, 
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text of the Hebrew Seriptures.! This, however, is rather difficult, 
and Margoliouth, Mokammed, 145 (but see ERE, ix, 481; x, 538), 
while inclining to the explanation from 0°15, refers it, not to the 
sections of the Pentateuch, but to a book of Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, which Muhammad heard of from the Jews, and which he 
may have thought of as similar to the Taurah and the Injil. This 
theory is more probable than that of Hirschfeld, and has in its favour 
the fact that resemblances have been noted between phrases and 
ideas in the Qur'an and the well-known MAN "PD. It also, 
however, has its difficulties, and in any case does not explain the use 
of the word in viii, 42. 

Linguistically there is a closer equivalence in the Aram. 0D, 
JPME deliverance or redemption, and Geiger, 56 fl.,? suggested this 
as the source of the Arabic word, He would see the primary meaning 
in vii, 29— He will grant you redemption and forgive your evil 
deeds,” where the Targumic NIP] would fit exactly (cf. 
Ps. iii, 9, etc.). Nowhere, however, is N 00D used of revela- 


tion, and Geiger is forced to explain O 7 in the other passages, 


by assuming that Muhanımad looked upon revelation as a means of 
deliverance from error. 

Geiger's explanation has commended itself to many scholars,“ 
but Fraenkel, Vorab, 23, in mentioning Geiger's theory, suggested 
the possibility of a derivation from Syr. oog, a suggestion 
which has been very fruitfully explored by later scholars.5 Not only 
is hojas the common word for salvation in the Peshitta and the 
ecclesiastical writers (PSm, 3295), but it is the normal form in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, and has passed into the religious 
vocabulary of Eth. as PEPI (Nöldeke-Schwally, i, 34) and 
Armenian as ınepfwb.® It is of much wider use than the Rabbinic 


1 80 Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 73, thinks it means sections of a heavenly book and 
comparca the Rabbinic PW, NPI; but sce Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 39. 

? Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 11; Hirschfeld, Beitrage, AR. 

3 Su Torrey, foundation, 48. 

+ Ullmann, Der Koran (Bielefeld, 1872), p. 5; von Kremer, Ideen, 228: Sprenger, 
Leben, ii, 337 ff.; Vautz, Offenbarung, Sf. 

© Schwally, ZDMG, Hi, 135; Knieschke, Friosingslehre des Koran (Berlin, 1910), 
P. II ff. Sce also Wellhausen, ZOMG, Ixvii, 633; Massignon, Lerigue, 52; Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 85. 

è Merx, Chrestomathia Targumica, 264: Hübschmann, ZOMG, xlvi, 267; Arm. 
Gramm., i, 318, 
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NIP, but as little does it refer to revelation, so even if we agree 
that the borrowing was from Syr. we still have the problem of the 
double, perhaps triple, meaning of the word in the Qur’än. 

Sprenger thought we might explain this by assuming the influence 


of the Ar. root (9 $ on the borrowed word.! Schwally, however, has 


suggested that this is not necessary, as the word might well have had 
this double sense before Muhammad's time, under the influence of 
Christian or Jewish Messianic thorght,? and Lidzbarski, Z6, i, 91, 
points out that in Gnostic circles “ Erlösung und Heil besonders 
durch Offenbarung vermittelt werden“ There is the difheulty, 
however, that there seems to be no evidence of the use of the word 
in Arabic earlier than the Qur'an, and Bell, Origin, 118 ff., rightly 
insists that we must associate the use of the word for revelation with 
Muhammad himself. He links up the use of the word in the Qur än 
with the story of Moses, and thinks that as in the story of Moses the 
deliverance was associated with the giving of the Law, so Muhammad 
conceived of his Furgän as associated with the revelation of the 
Qur'an. Wensinck, EI, ii, 120, would also attribute the use of the word 
in the sense of revelation to Muhammad himself, but he thinks we have 
two distinct words used in the Qur’än, one the Syr. hojas meaning 
salvation or deliverance, and the other a genuine Arabic word meaning 
distinction, which Muhammad used for revelation as that which makes a 
distinction between the true and the false.“ Finally, Horovitz, KU,TT, 
would make a sort of combination of all these theories, taking the 


word as of Syriac origin, but influenced by the root 3 — and also 
by the Heb. D' (ef. also JPN, 216-18). 


In any case it seems clear that 3b * is a word that Muhammad 


himself borrowed to use as a technical term, and to whose meaning 


1 Leben, ii, 339, Wenn Mohammed Forkan auch aus dem Aramiischen entuom- 
men hat, so schwebte ihm doch die arabische Etymologie vor.“ See also Rudolph, 
Abhängigkeit, 39; Bell, Origin, 118: Noldeke, Shetrhes, 38. 

4 Nuldeke-Schwally, i, 34: in erster Linie und am wahracheinlichsten unter 
Christen, in zweiter Linie in mersianisch gerichteten juilisehen Kreisen.“ 

2 He refers, for examples, to Liechtenhan' Die Offenbarung im Gnoaticismus, 
p. 123 ff.; hut as Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 92, points aut, this idea is nat ennfined to 
Gnostic circles. 

4 Wensinck seems to have boen unduly influenced by the theories of the native 
Commentators. 
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he gave his own interpretation. The source of the borrowing was 
doubtless the vocabulary of the Aramaic-speaking Christians, whether 
or not the word was also influenced by Judaism. 


THAS (Falag). 
vi, 95, 96; xxvi, 63; cxiil, 1. 
To split or cleave. 
Three forms occur in the Qur’än : (i) O. he who causes to break 


— . 


. l 112 ols 
forth, vi, 95, 96 ; (ii) hal to be split open, xxvi, 63; (iii) AAT the 


dawn, cxiii, 1. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 12, notes that the Arabic verb is 
denominative, and would derive it from an Aramaic source. The Akk. 
paldqu, to slay or kill, is a denominative from pilaggu, a hatchet which 
itself may be derived from the Sumerian balag. From this Akk. 
pilaqqu were derived on the one hand the Syr. Ide and Mand. 
xp, both meaning hatchet, and on the other hand the Skt. WY 
hatchet? ; Gk. re, are? : 

Syr. laSo is used to translate the Heb. 9 * in Ps. Ixxiv, 6, 
and would probably have been the origin of the form that was first 
borrowed and from which all the others have been developed.“ 


at op 
Als (Full). 

Occurs some twenty-threc times, cf. vii, 62. 

Ship. 

It is used of shipping in general (xxx, 45; xlv, 11), of Noah’s 
Ark (vii, 62; x, 74), and of the ship from which Jonah was cast 
(xxxvii, 140). 


The root Ns means to have rounded breasts (Lane, Lex, 2443), 


For UST seo Delitzach, Prolegomena, 147, and Ipsen in Indog, Forschungen, 
xli, 177 {Alt-Sumerisch-akkadische Lehnworter im Indogermanischen). 

2? For wédexus see ZDMG, ix, 874; Kretschmer, Einleitung, 105 fl.; Lovy, Fremd- 
worter, 178. 


* In S. Arabian, howover, we find $10 (Rossini, Glossarium, 218), though this 
may havo come from the Aramaic. 
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and from the same primitive Semitic root we get Akk. pilakku ; Heb. 


— 


728 ; Ar. 4S 49, all meaning the whirl of a spindle, and by 


owe 


another line of derivation Ar. CALS ; Eth. g. Ah for the celestial 
wo oe 


hemisphere. So the philologers as a rule endeavour to derive alls 


from this root, imagining it is so named from its rounded shape.! 

The philologers, however, were somewhat troubled by the fact that 
it could be masc., fem., and plu., without change of form (ZA, xii, 
367), and there can be little doubt that the word is a borrowing. 
Vollers, ZDMG, I, 620; li, 300, claims that it is the Gk. é GN 
which usually means a small boat towed after a ship,? but from the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, § 16,3 we gather that as used around the Red 
Sea it must have meant a vessel of considerable size. The borrowing 
was probably direct from the Greek, though there is a possibility that 
it came through an Aram. medium.“ 


wt 

Je. 
ev, 1. 
Elephant. 


The only occurrence of the word is in an early Süra mentioning 
the Abyssinian campaign under Abraha against Mocca. Abraha’s 


army was known as Ja „m, because for the first time in 


Arab experience, African elephants had been used in an attack. 
Muhammad was doubtless using a well-known term when he referred 


*. 
to Abraha's army as all OEl. 
The word seems to beof Iranian origin.“ In Phlv. we find Ve, Yay 6, 


1 Raghib, Mufradät, 393, however, reverses this position, and thinks the celeatial 
sphere waa called Us because it was like a boat. 


2 Fide Athenacus, 208 F. 
3 In C. Muller, Geographi Graeci Minores, i, 271. 
+ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 212. Halèvy, ZA, ii, 401, denics the derivation from ¿$ Axt, 


claiming that in that caso the Arabie word would have been zb. 


5 Hommel, Saugethiere, 24. 
PO, 187; West, (Glossary, 112; Shikand, Glossary, 264; Nyberg, Glossar, 


186, whence in Mod. Pera. it is Je 
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Paz. pil, representing an old Iranian form which was borrowed on 
the one hand into Skt. mi and Arm. fg and on the other into 
Akk. piru, pilu®; Aram. NDD; Syr. te. 

Some of the philologers endeavoured to find an Arabic derivation 
for the word,“ but it is fairly clear that it was a borrowing either 
directly from Middle Persian, or through the Aram. (Horovitz, KU, 
98). It occurs in the old poetry and therefore must have been an 
early borrowing. 

Rossini, JA, xie sér., vol. xviii, 31, after pointing out the difficulty 
of believing that elephants could have made the journey between 
Yemen and Mecca, thinks that oral tradition among the Arabs con- 
fused the expedition of Abraha with an earlier one under the chieftain 
Afilas whose name A®IAAC occurs on coins of the end of the 
third century A. D. as an Ethiopian conqueror of S. Arabia. On this 


theor in the Qur'an wou e a corrupted representation 
heory {adil in the Qur ld b pted rep: i 


of esl. 


NT 
O (Qäran). 

xxviii, 76, 79; xxix, 38: xl, 25. 

Korah. 

As Geiger, 155, has shown, the Quranic account of Korah is based 
on the Rabbinic legends, and we might assume that the word is derived 
from the Heb. MMP. The dropping of the final guttural, however, 
makes this a little difficult. The final guttural, as a matter of fact, is 
missing in the Gk. Kopé and Eth. $g», but neither of these help us 
with the Arabic form. Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, n., made the 


suggestion that 9,0 is due to a misreading of IMP as TP, 


a mistake which is very possible in Hebrew script. It is fairly certain, 
however, that Muhammad's information came from oral sources, 
and it is difficult to believe that anyone sufficiently acquainted with 
Heb. or Aram. to be able to read him the story would have made such 


1 Vox apud Indos barbara—Vullera, Lex, i, 402, as against Hommel, 324 ff., 
and see Monier Williama, Sanekrit Dictionary, p. 630. 

t Hübschmann, Arm. Giamm., i, 255. 

® Yollers, ZD M, 1, 652; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 50, thinks the Aram. and 
Heb. forms were derived from the Akkad. 

e. g. SIbawaih in Sikak, sub voc. 
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a blunder. There is a Mandaean form JID! (Lidzbarski, Ginza, 
Göttingen, 1925, p. 157), but there can be no certainty that this is 


connected with 3,8, and if it is it was probably influenced by 


the Qur’änie form. Thus it seems best to look on it as a rhyming 


formation to parallel O pala (Sycz, Eigennamen, 43; Horovitz, 


KU, 131; JPN, 163), though whether from the Heb. MP or from 
a Christian form without the guttural, it is impossible to say.? 


7 4 

ows (Qudus). 
ii, 81, 254; v, 109; xvi, 104. 
Purity, sanctity. 


We also find (All an epithet for God, lix, 23; Ixil, 1; p45 
to bless, sanctify, ii, 28; — and duckie holy, sacred, v, 24; 


xx, 12; Ixxix, 16. 

The root is common Semitic and would scem to have meant 
primitively to withdraw, separate? and some of the philologers would 
derive the meaning of the Quranic words from this sense (cf. Baid, 
on ii, 28). It has long been recognized, however, that as a technical 
religious term, this sense is a N. Semitic development, and occurs 
only as a borrowed sense of the root in S. Semitie.* Thus Eth, e f. 
in the sense of holy (i.e. Sg. n) is a borrowing from Aram., as 
Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 35, shows, and there can be little doubt that 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20; Fremde, 57, is correct in tracing the Arabic 
word to a similar source. Hirschfeld, Beitriige, 39 ff., thinks the Arabic 
use developed under Jewish influence, but the Qur’änie use is more 
satisfactorily explained from Christian Aram., particularly the 

, 
cra T? J from leg; 105 ; while the form 355 may have 


come from the Eth. . ñ (Horovitz, JPN, 218). 


1 Brandt, Afandéische Schriften, 149, suggested the equivalence with jb. 

2 The foreign origin of the word waa recognized by some of the Muslim authorities, 
cf. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 20. 

3 Baudissin, Studien, ii, 19 fl., and Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semitea, 150, 

4 Which is fatal to Grimme's theory of S. Arab, origin, ZA, xxvi, 166, 

% Fraenkel, Vocab, 24 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 36; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, 86, 

* The Wit) =the Holy One. of the incantation texts, however, should be 
noted. Cf, Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 300. 
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N 
O Qur'an). 
Occurs some seventy times, e. g. ii, 181; v, 101; vi, 19. 
A reading from Scripture. 


The root N in the sense of proclaim, call, recite, does not occur 
in Akkadian nor in 8. Semitic as represented by the S. Arabian and 


Ethiopic, which leads one to suspect that Ir is a borrowing from 


the Canaanite-Aramaic area.! The root is found in Heb. and Phon. 
but it is most widely used in the Aram. dialects, being found both in 
the O. Aram. and the Egyptian Aram., and in the Nab. and Palmy, 
inscriptions, as well as in Jewish Aram. and Syriac. 

* 


The verb 15 is used fairly often in the Qur’än, and with four 


exceptions, always in reference to Muhammad’s own revelation. Of 
these exceptions in two cases (x, 94; xvii, 95), it is used of other 
Scriptures, and in two cases (xvii, 73; Kix, 19), of the Books of Fate 
men will have given them on the Day of Judgment. Thus it is clear 
that the word is used technically in connection with Heavenly Books.* 


$ — 


The sense of 3 also is recite or proclaim, that of read only came 


later.’ 
PR E a 


The usual theory is that O | is a verbal noun from this J. 


It is not found earlier than the Qur'an, so the earlier group of Western 
scholars was inclined to think that Muhammad himself formed the 
word from the borrowed root.“ There is some difficulty about this, 
however. In the first place the form is curious, and some of the early 


- 


philologers, such as Qatada and Abū ‘Ubaida derived it from os 


to bring together, basing their argument on lxxv, 17.5 Others, as-Suyüti 
tells us, were unsatisfied with both these derivations, and said it had 
no root, being a special name for the Arab's Holy Book, like Taurah 


1 Noldoke-Schwally, i, 33; Weilhausen, ZDMG, Ixvii, 634; Fischer, Glossar, 104 b. 

2 Noldeke-Schwally, i, 82: Vielmehr wird [| > im Qorane überall vom mur- 
melnden oder leieruden Hersagen heiliger Texte gebraucht.” 

a Vide Huegronje, RHR, xxx, 62, 155; Dyroff, in A FAC. xxii, 178 fl.: Nokleke- 
Schwally, i, 81; and Pedersen, Der Falam, v, 113, 

Von Kremer, Ideen, 224, 225. 

5 Jawhari, sub voo. ; as-Suyüti, ffg, 118, 119, 
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for the Jews or Injil for the Christians.! It thus looks as though the 
word is not native, but an importation into the language. 

Marracci, 53, looked for a Jewish origin, suggesting that it was 
formed under the influence of the Heb. N Joh in its late sense of 
reading, as in Neh. viii, 8, and frequently in the Rabbinic writings. 
Geiger, 59, supports this view, and Nöldeke in 1860, though inclining to 


* 
the view that it was a formation from | , yet thought that it was 


influenced by the use of N D.: The tendency of more recent 
scholarship, however, has been to derive it from the Syr. tujo 
which means the Reading“ in the special sense of Scripture lesson. 
In Syriac writings it is used in the titles for the Church lessons, and the 
Lectionary itself is called io: bop. This is precisely the 
sense we need to illustrate the Qur’anic usage of the word for portions 
of Scripture, so there can be little doubt that the word came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.? 


5 
O (urban). 

iii, 179; v, 30.“ 

A sacrifice, or gift offered to God. 

Both passages have reference to O. T. events, the former to the 
contest between Elijah and the priests of Baal, and the latter to the 
offerings of Cain and Abel. Both passages are Madinan. 

The Muslim authorities take the word as genuine Arabic, a form 


ON. from 5 to draw near (Räghib, Mufradat, 408). Un- 


doubtedly it is derived from a root JIP to draw near, approach, 
but in the sense of oblation it is an Aramaic development, and borrowed. 
thence into the other languages. In O.Aram. we find JAP in 
this sense, and the Targumic Naa, Syr. kojao are of very 


1 as-Suyüti, Ziq, 118, and LA, i, 124. Note also that Ibn Kathir read ",] 5 not 


TE 
oly 

2 Torrey, Foundation, 48, suggests a Jewish JN}, but such a form is hypo- 
thetical. 

2 Horovitz, Der /slam, xiii, 66 ff. and K U, 74; Buhl, I, ii, 1083 ; Wellhaugen, 
Z DG, Ixvii, 634; Noldeke.Schwally, i, 33, 34; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88; 
Massignon, Lezique, 52; Ahrens. Muhammed, 133. 

* In xlvi, 27, it means “ favouritea of a Prince” and not sacrifice. 
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common use. From the Aram. it was borrowed into Eth. as CN} 
(Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 37), and the Hl)? of the S. Arabian 
inscriptions is doubtless of the same origin." 

Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 88, would derive the Arabic word from the 
Hebrew,? but Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, had already indicated that it 
was more likely from the Aram. and the probabilities seem to point 
to its being from the Syriac.* It must have been an early borrowing 
as it occurs in the early literature. 


5 * 
U (irtas). 

vi, 7, 91. 

Parchment, or papyrus.“ 

In both passages the reference is to the material on which the 
Divine revelations were written down. 

The Muslim authorities make little effort to explain the word. 
Some recognized it as a foreign word,’ a fact which indeed is apparent 
from the uncertainty that existed as to its spelling.“ It was evidently 
an carly borrowing, for it occurs in the old poetry, and probably came 
to the Arabs from their more cultured Northern neighbours. Von 
Kremer suggested that it was from the Gk. yaprn,? but Sachau 3 
and Fraenkel e are nearer the mark in thinking that xaprns is the 


form behind ure i, especially as this form is found also in the Arm. 


pupae, and the Aram. RODNA.» 

It is not likely that the word came directly from the Greek, and 
Fraenkel, Frendw, 245, thought that it came through the Aram. 
NOWIP 12 meaning a paper or document, as in Levit. Rabba, § 34. 


1 ZDMG, xxx, 672; Rossini, Glossarium, 234. The verb 0 meana to approach 
a woman sexually, 
2 80 Fraenkel, Vocab, 20. Ahrens, Christliches, 32, favours a Jewish origin. 
3 Schwally, /dioticon, 84; Mingana, Syriac Jnjluence, 85; Wensinck, EI, ii, 1129, 
See Cheikho, Nasräniya, 209, for early examples of the use of the word. 
4 Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies, ii, 21. 
3 al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrad, 125; as-Suyüti, fig, 323; al-Khafaji, 159. 
3 LA, viii, 54, notes Y: es ees vb; and B. 
Kulturgeschichte des Orients, ii, 305, 
Notes to the Afe‘arrab, p. 57. 
è Fremdw, 245, ef. also Vollers, ZDMG, l, 617, 624; li, 301. 
10 Hubschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 253; Brockelmann, ZDMG, xlvii, II. 
11 Krauss, Gricchische Lehnwörter, ii, 567 (also NOW, ibid., ii, 297). 
11 In Vocab, 17, he suggests NOOTI, on which see Levy, IVörterbuch, ii, 398. 
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Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, prefers to derive it through the Syr, 
io, which occurs beside zo, the source of the Eth. 
NCA. It is really impossible to decide, though the fact that 


Tarafa in his Mu‘allaga, |. 31, seems to look on orb 3 as something 


peculiarly Syrian, may count in favour of Mingana’s claim. 


* 
m — 


4 3 (Qarya). 
Occurs some fifty-seven times both in sing. and plu. forms. 
A village. 


In Heb. PP is a poetical synonym for VY a town or city, 
and it is a question whether it and the related NP ; Phon. NP 


(cf. Carthage}; Ras Shamra “WP, MP ; and Moab. “WP (Mesha 
Inscription, 11, 12, 24) are not really related to the Heb. T'Y and 
derived from the Sumerian uru, a sfate. In any case the Heb. IPSJ 
is parallel with the Syr. I: o a town or village, and from the 


Syriac came the Arabic ay . as Zimmern, Akk. Fremdw, 9, notes. 
(Cf. Nöldeke, Beiträge, 61 ff., and Neue Beiträge, 131.) 


$5. 
won, D (Quraish). 

cvi, }. 

Quraish. 

The philologers differ considerably among themselves over the 
origin of the name of this tribe, The popular etymology was that they 


were so called from their trading and profiting— s AN 35 Je) cr 


(cf. Zam. on the verse and lbn Hisham, 60). Others derived it 


from a verb 6 to gather together, holding that they were so 


called from their gathering or assembling at Mecca (cf. LA, viii, 226 ; 
Yäqüt, Mu‘jam, iv, 79). Another theory derived the name from a 
tribal ancestor, Quraish b. Makhlad, but as it docs not explain this 
name it does not help us much.! 

1 From a statement in the Chronicles of Mecca, ii, 133 (ed. Wüstenfeld), we would 


gather that some thought the name was formed quite arbitrarily from threo letters 
of the alphabet. 
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The most satisfactory theory is that which derives the word from 


— + 


oo ‘a shu ,t cl. Zam. on the verse and LA, viii, 226. This is 


scoffed at by Yägüt, but is accepted by at-Tabari and al-Damiri,? and 

it may well have been a totemistic tribal name, Nöldeke, Beiträge, 87, 
* — 

accepts this 6.5 theory, and links the word with the Aram. NY, 

which occurs in the Talmud, Baba bathra, 74a, for a kind of fish, which 

Lewysohn thinks means the st- SH, and would derive from the 


, 
Pers, Aw j . It is true that Pers. > means something 
en) Ie ws g 


eatable ”, but Aus j g> is from the Av. ewt · cx ~ dure 


Arckro- , rs, meaning sol-splendidns,* and haa apparently nothing 
to do with fish of any kind. Nöldeke suggests with much more 
probability that it is a shortened form of the Gk. kapyapias,® a word 
which is used for a kind of small shark with pointed teeth, and which 
Nicander the Colophonian s said was used also for a lamia or a squill. 


dans (Qish). 

ii, 16, 20; iv, 126, 134; v, 11,46; vi, 153; vii, 28; x, 4, 48,55; 
xi, 86; xxi, 48; lv, 8; lvii, 25. 

Justice, equity. 


— 
— 


It would scem on the surface to be a derivative from FR, 


which occurs in iv, 3; 1x, 8; xlix, 9, and of which other derivatives 


are found in ii, 282; xxxiii, 5; lxxii, 14. 15. This E., however, 


may be a denominative and as-Suyüti, tq, 323; Mutaw, 49, tells us 


1 Or sword.fish (Margoliouth, Mohammed, 9. Ihn Faqih (ed. de Goeje, p. 290) 
describes it us Guill * i 1- 

2 Tabari, Annales, i. 1104; Damiri, Hayes, ii, 291 ff.; vide also KHHana, i, 98. 

3 Zoologie der Talmad, Frank furt. 1858, p. 271. This ia accepted hy Levy, Worter- 
buch, ii, 416, and Goldachmidt, Der Babylonische Talmud, vi, 1136; though Jastrow, 
Diet, Talmud, i, 667, gives it as meaning probably the shark. 

4 Bartholomae, AFI, 1848; cf. Yasht, x, 118; v, 90. 

5 Cf. also Hess in ZS, ii, 220. 

ë In hia Book on Dialecta quoted by Athenaeus, vii, 76, 
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that some early authorities thought Li was a borrowing from 


Greek.“ 

The root BIP is widely used in Aramaic but occurs elsewhere 
apparently as a loan-word. Thus Orp; NEWNP, like Syr. lAsao, 
means truth, right ; Mand. BEP is to be true, and Palm. Ep 
to succeed, while in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find ao 
true. The Heb. nip is an Aramaizing, as Toy pointed out in his 


Commentary on Proverbs, and Fraenkel is doubtless correct in taking 


the Ar. 2. — as also of Aram., probably of Christian Aram. origin.4 


len (Gistas), 
xvii, 37; xxvi, 182. 
A balance. 


There was practical agreement among the early authorities that 
the word means primarily a balance, and then metaphorically justice 
(ef. Raghib, Mufradat, 413; LA, viii, 59). It was also very generally 
recognized as a loan-word. Some considered it as a genuine Arabic 


word, a variant of ened, ! but the weight of the authorities as we 


see from as-Suyüti, 749, 323; Muzhir, i, 130; al- Jawãliqĩ, Mu‘arrab, 114; 
ath-Tha‘alabi, Figh, 318, and as-Sijistani, 257, was in favour of its being 
taken as a borrowing from Greek.“ Its foreign nature is indeed indicated 
by the variety of spellings we find.? 

It was evidently an early borrowing, for it occurs in verses of 


1 This may be a reminiscence of the Lat. iusticia, though Sprenger, Leben, it, 219, 
thinks that it may be the Lat. sextarius, 

* Notice also the Net =. honesty (with 3), of the incantation texta; ef. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 292. 

$ Schwally, /diofiron, 86; Schulthess, Ler, 185. 

4 Fremdie, 205; Nuldeke, SBAJ, Berlin (1882), liv, 5, thinks the noun is an 
Arabicizing of lmno, but Dvořák, Fremdw, 76, 78, would regard tt as an Arabic 
word taken as foreign through its similarity in sound with Y. 

5 See Zam. on xxvi, 182, and the remarka in 74, iv, 218. 

s See also as-Suyütl, Maucher, i, 137; Ibn Qutaiba (Adab al-Katib), 527; al-Khafäji, 
156; as-Soydti, Madaw, 49. 

7 al.Jawaligi notea ‚las; less; as; to which we may add from 
TA. url and rina. 
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‘Adi b. Zaid, an-Näbigha,! and others. The origin of the word, how- 
ever, is not easy to settle. Sachau in his notes to the Mu‘arrab, p. 51, 
quotes Fleischer as suggesting that it goes back to the Lat. constans 
as used of the hbra.? Fraenkel, Fremdw, 282, suggests a hypothetical 
*xovoTws as a possible origin, and in WZKM, vi, 261, would interpret 
it from Cvyorracia. Vullers, Ler, ii, 725, thought that it was probably 
a mangling.of the Gk. edyas a yoke, and Dvořák, Fremdw, 77 ff., 
would derive it from Ce. orns from the Lat. sertarius used as a measure 
of fluid and dry materials. 

All these suggestions seem to be under the influence of the theory 
of the philologers that the word is of Greek origin. It would seem 
much more hopeful to start from the Aram. NOP; ROO p; 
NBO meaning measure, or the Syr. Amo. The final s 
here, however, presents a difficulty, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 633,3 
suggests that it is from the Gk. dicacrys a judge, which in Syr. is 
amoa? (BB, in PS, 891), and with the 2 taken as the genitive 
particle, would give us agen. This, influenced by the similar 


Ama also = diraarns, would give us less. This js very 


ingenious and may be true, but Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, thinks 


it simpler to take it from Id representing Earns in some form 
in which the final «20 had survived, 


oe a e ao 
5 (Qissisiin). 
v, 85. 
Priests. 


From the passage it is clear that it refers to Christian teachers, 
and though one would not care to press the point, its occurrence along- 


side Ola 3 may indicate that it referred to the ordinary clergy as 


distinct from the monks. 
It was generally considered by the philologers as a genuine Arabic 


t Fraenkel, WZKM, vi, 258, however, thinks the verse attributed to an- Näbigha 
is under Qur’änic influence. 

On which sce Fraenkel, Fremdw, 198. It waa rejected by Noldeke, but defended 
hy Ginzburg in Zapiski, viii, 145 ff. 

3 See also l, 620; Ii, 301, 324. 
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word ! derived from u 10 seek after or pursue a thing, so that a 
u” P 8 


r 


ids so called because he follows the Book and its precepts, 


as-Gijistani, 259. Obviously the word is the Syr. lasan:=peoß vTepos, 
as has been generally recognized by Western scholars.? This word 
could hardly fail to be known to any Arab tribes which came into 
contact with the Christians of the North and East, and as a matter 
of fact both forms of the word were borrowed into Arabic, jan (cf. 


Aram, NYP) as uo and lac as — while the Hadith 


Arnd cr hed any shows that they were not unacquainted 


with the abstract noun |Zomamo. 

We meet with the word in the early poetry,“ which shows tt must 
have been an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact it occurs as a 
borrowing both in Eth. Sil. il,“ and in the S. Arabian inscriptions 
(e.g. Glaser, 618, 67 - WAXAAIHH dhh Ig), on the 
ground of which Grimnie, ZA, xxvi, 162, would take the word to be 
from a S. Arabian source, though with little likelihood. 


“pad (Qasr). 

vii, 72; xxii, 44; xxv, II; lxxvii, 32. 

A castle. 

The word has no verbal root in Arabic, and was noted by Guidi, 
Della Sede, 579, as a borrowing. Fraenkel, Vocab, 14, is doubtless 
correct in deriving it from Lat. castrum, through Gk. kaorpov and 
Aram. NS. The word occurs not infrequently in the early 
poetry, and is probably to be considered as one of the words which 
came into Syria and Palestine with the Roman armies of occupation.” 


1 But se al.Jawäligi, Mu‘arrah, 30. 

2 Geiger, 51; Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 118; Freytag, Lex, sub voe.; 
Fraenkel, Vorab, 24; Fremdi, 275; Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 7; Horovitz, KU, 64; 
Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. 

3 Cf. Aghani, xiii, 47, 170; xvi, 45. 

t Noldeke, Neue Beiträge, 37; Pautz, Offenbarung, 136, n. 

5 Cf. on it Praetorius in ZDMG, liii, 21; Rossini, Glosarium, 233. 

* That NYD as used inthe Mishnab and Jerusalem Talmud is but a form of NDD, 
which like rb was derived directly from xderpov, has been shown by Nöldeke, 
ZDMG, xxix, 423; cf. also Guidi, op. cit., and Krauss, Griechiache Lehnwörter, ii, 562. 

? Froenkel, Fremdw, 234; Vollers, Z DAH, 1, 614; li, 316. 
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* 
bs (itt). 
xxxviii, 15. 
A judge’s sentence. 
In general the opinion of the Commentators is that Ls means 


some sort of writing (cf. Bagh. in loco, and Räghib, Mufradät, 417). 
Some, however, recognized it as a foreign word, for as-Suyüti, Ztq, 323, 
quotes authority for its meaning book in Nabataean, 

Halévy suggested that it was to be derived from Akk. Atthu, but 
this is hardly likely. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 249, agrees with as-Suyüti’s 
authorities in taking it as a loan-word from Aramaic. In the Mishnah 
02 means an official document, though later it was specialized in 
the meaning of bill of divorce”, 80 ©} and NA) both mean 
writing and document, and Levy, Wörterbuch, i, 322, suggests they may 
be originally from Gk. xaprns. Syr. By became specialized 
in the meaning of haereditas, and is not so likely an origin. If 
a borrowing, it must have been carly, for several examples occur 
in the old poetry.? 


Sl ai (Qatirän). 
xiv, 5l. 
Pitch, 


This curious word occurs only in a passage descriptive of the 
torments of the wicked on the Last Day, where the pronunciation of 
the Readers varied between 0 ne; 5l — and öl Es. This 
last rending is supported by the early poetry and is doubtless the 
most primitive.“ 

Zam. tells us that it was an exudation from the Ubhal tree used 
for smearing mangy camels, but from the discussion in LA, vi, 417, 
we learn that the philologers were somewhat embarrassed over the 
word, and we have an interesting tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas knew not 

1 The ultimate origin is apparently the Sumerian gida, whence comes Akk, gitu, 
and the Aram. forms, cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 19, 

2 Cf, the verse of Al-A'shä in Jawhari, av. jale5 (where Cheikho, Nasräntya, 
222, thinks that by lj al-Aʻshå means the Gospel); and Mutalemmia in Yägüt, 


Mu Jam, iv, 228, 
> Vide Tab. on the verse. 
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what to make of it, and wanted to read 0 Ja which would 


make it mean “ red-hot brass”, and link it with the “a3 of xviii, 95, 
and xxxiv, 11. 
The truth seems to be that it is the Aram. J; Syr. bhs 


meaning pitch, which though not a very common word is an early 
one. Some confusion of Y and P must have occurred when the word 


was borrowed, but it is interesting that tho primitive form O. | pled 
of the poets preserved exactly the vowelling of the Aram. 


— o>} 
Mi (Qui). 
xlvii, 26. 
A lock. 
Only in the plu. Jus. where al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 125, says it 


is a borrowing from Persian.* 


The verb as is denominative 4 and the word cannot be 
derived from an Arabie root. It is probably the Aram. RODD 
a fetter, or Syr. loco, which translates the Gk. xAei@pov, and 
would have been an early borrowing.“ 


1 
* (Qalam). 
iii, 39; xxxi, 26; Ixviii, 1; xevi, 4. 
Pen, or the reed from which pens were made. 


It means a pen in all the passages save iii, 39, where it refers to 
the reeds which were cast to decide who should have care of the 


maiden Maryam, and where the a5 |, of course, stands for the pd o. 


of the Protev. Jacobi, ix.“ 
1 Baid, gives this aa the reading of Ya‘qib. 
2 Cf. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 160; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 60. 
® So as-Suyiti, fq, 323. al- Jawäaliqi is probably referring to the Pers. Js TE 
4 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 16; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 35, glven it from the Aramaic. 


5 Cf. Krauss, Griechische Lehawérter, ii, 517, and ZDMG, xxvii, 623. 
* In Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 1876, p. 18. 
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The native authorities take the word from ‘hd to cut (ef. LA, 


xv, 392), but this is only folk-etymology, for the word is the Gk. 
cds a reed and then a pen,! though coming through some Semitic 
form. xaAajos was borrowed into Aram., where we find oni, 
Syr. Boho, but it was from the Eth. PAJ’, as Nöldeke, Neue 
Beiträge, 50, has shown, that the word came into Arabic. It was an 
early borröwing, for it is found both in the old poetry and in the 
S. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 232, for 41% as calamus 
odoratus). 


ars (Qamis). 

xii, 18-28, 93. 

Shirt, 

It is curious that the word occurs only in the Joseph story. 

The authorities usually take it as an Arabic word, though as- 
Suyüti, Muzhir, i, 135, quotes aJ-Asma‘t to the effect that some held it 
was of Persian origin. 

It is clear that it cannot have an Arabic derivation, and the under- 
lying word is doubtless the GK. co This Kapicrov has been 
taken as a borrowing from Semitic, but, as Boissacq, 403, shows in his 
note on Kayapos, it is genuine Indo-European, The Gk. xapiovov 
passed into Syr. as Am, and into Eth. as N, which is 
used in Josippon, 343, for a tunic or shirt, and is in all probability 
the source of the Arabic word.? It must have been an carly borrowing 
for we find it not infrequently in the old poetry. 


7 „ . 

„ (Qintar). 
it, 12, 68; iv, 24. 
Qintär—a measure, 


It was recognized by the philologers as of foreign origin, and though 
some, like Sibawaih, held to an Arabic origin, Abii ‘Ubaida (LA, vi, 


1 xáħapos is a good Indo-Eurnpean word, as is evident from the Skt. KUH; 
Norse halmr ; Slav. slama; cf. Boissucq, 397. 

See Fraenkel, Fremdo, 45. 

2 Vollers, ZD IH, li, 311, thinks that the Arabic came from the Lat. camisia, 
but this is hardly likely. 
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432) expressly states that the Arabs did not know the meaning of the 
word Some said it was a Berber word (as-Suyüti, Z¢g, 323), others 
that it was Syriac (as-Suddi in Mukhassas, xit, 266), but the majority 
were in favour of its being Greek (ath-Tha‘alibi, Figh, 318; as- 
Suyüti, Muzhir, i, 134). 

Undoubtedly it is the Gk. kevrnvapıov, which represents the Lat. 
centenarium, and passed into Aram. as “QJ, Syr. ELA. 
It was from the Aram., as Fraenkel, Pocab, 13; Fremdw, 203, shows, 
that the word came into Arabie, and in all probability from the 
shortened Syr. form }3A10. 


2 
m... ee 
als (Qiyama). 
Occurs some seventy times, cf. ii, 79. 


Resurrection. 
It occurs only in the expression La , which is a technical 


eschatological term for the Last Day. 
The Muslim authorities naturally relate it to the root 0 to stand 


or rise, but it has been pointed out many times, that as an eschato- 
logical term it has been borrowed from Christian Aramaic.‘ In the 
Edessene Syriac we find Parco commonly used, but it is in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, where it translates dvacracts (Schwally, 
Idioticon, 82), that we find tolo, which provides us with 


exactly the form we want, 


r Ss (Qayyüm). 
ii, 256; ni, 1; xx, 110. 
Self-subsisting. 
It occurs only in the phrase e pri ©. used of Allah. 


2 This is evident from the variety of opinions on ita meaning collected Ly Ibn 
Sida in the Muthassas, xii, 266, and Ibn al-Athir in Nihdye, iii, 313, 

1 Krausa, Griechische Leknwérter, ii, 553. It was from this furm thot the Arm. 
Ig fing was derived (Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 356). 

4 Mingana, Syriac Influenre, 80; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 316. 

Cf. Pautz, Offenbarung, 165, n. 1; Mingann, op. eit., 85. Horovitz, JPN, 
186, notes that the phrase is not Jewish. 
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* wa] 
The Commentators are unanimous that the meaning is lal 
L3 
e'l (Tab., Baid., and as-Sijistäni, 250), but they were in difficulties 


- - oh “ 
over the form, and there are variants eli, . and B. Their 


trouble in explaining the form is well illustrated by al-‘Ukbari, Imla’, 


i, 70, for the only possibility is to take it as on the measure J gad, 


and we have reason to suspect all words of this form. It is not strange, 


therefore, in spite of its obvious connection with ed. to find that some 


of the authorities took it as a word borrowed from the Syriac.! 

Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 38, would derive it from Hebrew, and certainly 
DP is used in connection with J in Jewish texts of the oldest 
period,? but tao is also commonly used in the same sense and we 
cannot absolutely rule out a Syriac origin for the word. 


a b 
AS (Ka’s). 

xxxvii, 44; lii, 23; lvi, 18; Ixxvi, 5, 17; lxxviii, 34. 

Cup. 

It is found only in early passages in descriptions of the pleasures 
of Paradise. 

This is not a S. Semitic word, as it is entirely lacking in Eth. and 
without a root and of uncertain plu. in Arabic. There can thus be 
little doubt of its Aram. origin.? 

The Heb. word is O53, while in the Ras Shamra texts we have 


2. 
g, and in Aram. NOW, NOD, and NMI (ef. Ar.) S, and 
Syr. nn. As the Syr, lo seems to be the source of the Pers. 


1 ab- Snyũti, Jtg, 324; Made, 54. 

2 Fraenkel, Vorab, 23; Noldeke-Schwally, i, 184, n.; and seo Sprenger, Leben, 
ii, 204. n. It is nateworthy that the beat attested variant reading pli agrees ctosely 
in form with DIZ. See also Horovitz, JPN, 219, who, as a matter of fact, would 
derive the word also from the Jewish M. A 

3 Fraenkel, Frendw, ITL; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremidw, 34. D. H. Müller, how- 
ever, NR II. i, 27, thinks that the medial Hamza proves it to be genuine Arabic. 
S a also the OF of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, 
No. 61). 
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i we may take it sa most probable that the Arabic also was 


borrowed at an early period? from the same source. 


MPAs 
f LS (Kafar, 
km, 5. 
Camphor. 
The verse is an early one descriptive of the joys of Paradise, where 


the Commentators were uncertain whether j S was the name 


of the fountain from which the Blessed drink, or the materjal used to 


temper the drink (ef. Tab. and Baid. on the verse). 
It is usually taken as an Arabic word (LA, vi, 465), but the variety 


poo 
of spellings—) „. 2 „, 3945. and 3 vi would suggest 


otherwise, and several of the early authorities noted it as a loan-word 
from Persian.? 

The ultimate source is probably to be found in the Munda dialects 
of India, whence it passed into Dravidian, e.g. Tamil efi ri, 
Malayalam OOO, and into Skt. cf. A.“ It passed also 
into Iranian, where we find Phlv. Jas käpür,® which 


gives the Mod. Pers. „E. and Arm. uns and into 


Aram. where we find Syr. Paso? and Mand. NND. 
It is very probable that the Syriac like the Gk. cachovpd is from the 
Iranian, and Addai Sher, 136, would make the Arabic also a borrowing 
from the Persians. The probabilities are, however, that it, like the 


Eth. HC, is to be taken as derived from the Syriac.” We find the 


1 Addai Sher, 13}. The Persian Lexicans take this to be the source of the Arabic 
word, cf. Vullers, Lex, ii, 769, zul 2 . . 

1 It oceurs in the carly poets, e. g. Al-A'shä and ‘Alqama. 

3 as-Suyiiti, 7%, 324; al-Jawülidi, Mu urrub. 129 ; al-Khafaji, 170: ath-Tha‘alitt, 
Figh, 318, 

For further examples sce Laufer, Sino Iranica, 501. 

® Justi, Glossary to Bundahesh, 201. The Persian Lexicons, e.g, BY, 691, note 
that camphor came to thom from India. 

* Hibschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 257. 

„Alo Panagio, @rDan. and Paasloo, Pon, 3688, 3689. 

e Nöldeke, Mand. Gramm., 112. 

» Fraenkel, Vocab, 11; Fremdw, 147. 
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word in the early poetry (e.g. in al-A‘shä),! but the story told by 
Balädhuri (ed. de Goeje, 264), that the Arab soldiers who conquered 
Mada’in found stores of camphor there and took it for salt, would 
seem to show that the article was not widely known in Arabia. 


ad — 

ane (Kahin). 
li, 29; Ixix, 42. 
A soothsayer. 


It occurs only in the early Meccan period and in a depreciatory 
sensc, for Muhammad rejects with sume asperity the idea that in 


giving forth his revelations he was on a level with the as This 


shows that the word was pre-Islamic, and it seems that the Arabic 


a was the equivalent of the Gk. uavrıs or the Lat. vates, i.e. 


he was a Scer rather than a Prophet? 


The Muslim authorities naturally take it from ,, but this 


verb seems denominative. The Heb. word is yD and means priest, 


as in Phon. and in the Ras Shamra tablets, and from the Heb. came 
the Aram. NITI; Syr, pow. That the Arabie word also was 
borrowed directly from the Hebrew is not likely. Pautz, Offenbarung, 
175, n. 2, has a theory that it came by way of the Eth. hy}, but 
like this word itself, and the Arm. h, it is more likely to 
have come from the Aram.“ As a matter of fact it occurs not 
infrequently in the Sinaitie inscriptions from N. Arabia,s where we 
find NID aud the fem. WID, and actually in No. 550 
NYY PTD, ie. the priest of al-’Uzzä, so that as Nöldeke, Neue 
Beiträge, 36, n., insists, we have clear evidence that it came into use 
in N. Arabia from some Aram. source long before Islam. 

The analogy of the inscriptions would lead us to conclude that 


1 Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 61. 

? ZA, xvii, 244: Wellhausen, Reste, 134; Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 18 ff., 
107 ff.; Sprenger, Leben, i, 255. 

G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament, p. 183. 

* Hührchmann, Arm. Oramm., i, 318; ZOMG, xlvi, 252, 

5 Cheikho, Nasrantya, 200; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. 

* Euting, Sinditische Inschriften, Nos. 550, 249, 348, and 223. 

? Cf. also the Safaite PINS (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 113) 
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the primitive sense in Aräbic was priest, and that of soothsayer a later 
development, in spite of Fischer’s claim that soothsayer is the original 
sense. 


I (Kibriya’). 
x, 79; xlv, 36. 
Glory. 


It is connected in form but not in meaning with the Arabic root 


Pf 


The root is common Semitic, cf. Akk. kabäru, to become great, 
Heb. "32 (in Hiph.) to make many; Aram. 233; Syr. ; 
Eth. h- IC to honour, and cf. Sab. Yá large and Prince (Hommel, 
Südarab. Chrest, 127; Rossini, Glossarium, 167). 

The usual theory is that the Qur’änie word is a development 


from the Ar, ae to become great, magnificent, but as it was in Eth. 


that the root developed prominently the meaning of gloriosum, 
Ülustrum esse, we may perhaps sec in the Eth. ffl commonly used 
as meaning gloria, honor (= doka), and then magnificentia, splendor 
(Dillmann, Lex, 846), the source of the word (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 23; 
Muhammad, 78). 


LES” (Kataba). 
Of frequent occurrence. 


To write. 
Besides the verb we should note the derived forms in the Qur'än— 


Afa book, writing (plu. 1 er who writes, ww „ 


„ 


written, -- as | | to cause to be wrilten, and — e write a contract 


of manumission. 
The word appears to be a N. Semitic development and found only 
as a borrowed term in S. Semitic. Heb. 309; Aram. ADD; 


1 EI, aub voe, Fischer also claims that the word is Arabic and not a borrowed 
term, as does Nielsen in HAA, i, 245. 
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Syr. ato; Nab, AMD, and Phon. AMS all mean to write, and with 
them Buhl compares Ar. oS | to draw or sew together + 


The borrowing was doubtless from Aram.,? and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 


249, thinks that the borrowed word was LES” which like Eth. pn 


came from Aram. SIMD; Syr., E, and that then the verb and 
other forms developed from this. The borrowing may have taken 
place at al-Hira, whence the art of writing spread among the Arabs,? 
but as both nominal and verbal forms are common in Nabataean 
(ef. RES, ii, 464; iii, 443), it may have been an early borrowing 
from N. Arabia. 


2 4 

oo a. (Kursiy). 
ii, 256; xxxvii, 33. 
Throne, 


It has no verbal root, though some have endeavoured to connect 


it with BL: Raghib, Mufradat, 441), a connection which is hardly 


possible. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, noted that it was a borrowing from the Aramaic. 
In the Zenjirli inscription we find NO), which is connected with 
Akk. kuss%, Heb, NOD, and Ras Shamra NOD, but the commoner 


form is N 0709, syr. haos or Po. This gives us precisely 
the form we want, but whether the word was from Jewish sources 
as Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 88, claims, or from Christian as Schwally, 
ZDMG, lii, 197, holds, it is quite impossible to decide.“ 


1 Fide Fleischer in ZDMG, xxvii, 427, n. From this we have wit aquadran. 

2 BDB, 507; D. H. Müller, WZKM, i, 29: Horovitz, AZ’, 67; Fischer, Glossar, 
112; Kunstlinger in Kocznik Orjentatistyczny, iv, 238 ff. 

» Vide Krenkow in EI, ii, 1044. 

41), H. Muller, 2nechriffen von Nendschirli, 58, 44; ef. Cook, Glossary, 66. 

® Found also on incantation bowis ; ef. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 292. 

Cf. Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 128; Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 12. The word comes 
ultimately from the Sumerian guza, whence Akk. kussu; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 8. 
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“a5 (Kafara) 


Used very frequently. 

To deny the grace or existence of God : then—to be an unbeliever. 

In its various forms it is of common use in the Qur’än, and the 
root is undoubtedly Arabic, but as a technical religious term it has 
been influenced by outside usage. 

The primitive sense of me to cover or conceal, corresponds with 


the Aram. “IBD; Syr. 329, and a derivative from this primitive 


7 . 
sense occurs in the Qur än, lvii, 19, in the word Deren Le. 


“they who cover the seed’. The form SA, however, corresponds 
with the Heb. ID, Aram. VD, and means to cover in the sense of 


atone." In this sense it is used with or and as-Suyüti, ftg, 324; Mutaw, 


56, tells us that some early authorities noted this ce Pte as derived 


from Hebrew or Nabataean. The commoner use, however, is with 
ww, in the sense of to deny the existence or goodness of God, and this 


use with O is characteristic of Syriac. The form ae an unbeliever 


7 
and pe unbelief, may indeed be independent borrowings from the 


Heb. 793, Syr. jons and [osama (Ahrens, Christliches, 41), 
though a ID as a proper name seems to occur in the Thamudic 


inscriptions (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 115). The form â „us 


may, however, be a direct borrowing from the Jews, cf. Horovitz, 
JPN, 220. 

Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 90 ; Horovitz, KU, 59, and Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 48, 144, would have the dominant influence on the Arabie in 
this connection from the Jewish community, and Pautz, Offenbarung, 
159, n.; Mingana, Syriac Inflwence, 86, stand for a Christian source, 
Again it is really impossible to decide (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 21). 


t The S. Arabian IQ seems also to have this meaning: vf. Rossini, Glossarium, 
170. 
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(Kana. 


xi, 15; xviii, 81; xxv,9; xxvi, 58; xxviii, 76. 
‘Treasure. A 
Pa . . - 
The denominative verb 32.) to treasure up is also found in ix, 34, 35. 


Some of the Muslim authorities take it as genuine Arabic and 


derive it from . but it was well known to the early philologers 


that it was a foreign word and it is noted as such by al-Jawäligf, 
Mu‘arrab, 133; ath-Tha‘alibi, High, 317; al-Khafäji, 170, all of 


whom give it as Persian on meaning, of course, es which 
BQ, 797, defines as AS cpt? ct) BB} Sc», Br} 


That it was originally Iranian is certain. Paz. ganz; Phlv. QP 
gan means treasury,’ and the word has been widely borrowed, cf. 
Skt. WH; Arm. a?; Baluchi, gan]; Gk. yala; Sogd. ynz, 
and in the Semitic family, cf. an da of Esth. iii, 9; Aram. 
NM, PII, and NS: Syr. thy and Mand. Ng“), all meaning 
treasury. The direct borrowing of all these from Middle Persian seems 
clear from the fact that the Phlv pay ganjaßar 5 for the treasurer 


is also common to them all, ef. Skt. WHA; Arm. qwiiuuan 
(Gk. yatopuaAaé); Heb. ATi; Syr. har tomy and Aram, 
NI (cf. Telegdi in JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 237; Henning in BSOS, ix, 83). 

Tt is most probable that the word came direct from Middle Persian 


into Arabic,® though 5 for & might point to Aram. influence on the 
gn 5 ght p 


word, The word must have been borrowed long before Muhammad’s 
time, though it occurs but rarely in the old poetry. 


1 West, Glossary, 274; Pc, 112; Nyberg, Glossar, 77; Herzfeld, Priktli, 
Glossary, 159. Lagarde, Arm. Stud, § 453, thinks that it ia an old Median word which 
passed later juto Iranian and thenco to India; ef. also his @.4, 27. 

2 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i. 128. 

3 Levy, Worterbuch, i, 316, however, thinks that MT and NTI are from 144 
to hide, 

4 Nöldeke, Mund. Gramm, 51. 

s PPGI, 119; Frahang, Glossary, 79. It is the Pers. . and Paz. ganzubar 
(Shikand, Glossary, 245). Compare alao Phlv. ganjenak = barn or storehouse (Säyast, 
Glossary, 161), * Vollers, ZDMG, t, 613, 647. 
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o> 3} 

w eg (Kab). 

xliii, 71; lvi, 18; IXxvi, 15; IXXxxviii, 14. 

A goblet. 

It occurs only in early Süras in descriptions of the pleasures of 


Paradise, and was recognized by some of the carly authorities as a 
Nabataean word (cf. as-Suyüti, Zig, 319; Mutaw, 60).1 Some, of course, 


endeavoured to derive it from OE, but this verb is obviously denom- 


inative (TA, i, 464; LA, it, 225). 

The word is commonly used in the early poetry, ef. Adi b. Zaid, 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 56 = Diwan, ii, 21), ‘Abda b. at- 
Tabib, 2 ete., and seems to have been an early loan-word from Aram., 
as Horovitz, Paradies, 11, has noted, though Aram. Nan; Syr. 
loas both seem to be from the Byzantine xovma (Lat. cupa, cf. 


Fraenkel, Vocab, 25), from the older Gk. kuußn.® 


IS (Kail. 

vi, 153; vii, 83; xii, 59, 65, 88; xvii, 37; xxvi, 181. 

A measure. 

The philologers insist that it means a measure of food-stuffs (Raghib, 
Mufradät, 460), but in the Qur’än it is used in a quite general sense. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 204, pointed out that it is the Syr. U. , which, 
like the Aram. NH, means measure. NPD is seldom used, but 
U. D is of very common use and has many derivatives, and was borrowed 
into Iranian, so that it was the Syriac word that would have passed 
at an early date into Arabic. 


N (Lata). 
xxxviii, 2. 
There was not. 


1 Vide also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 507, n. 

3 In Mufaddaliyai (ed. Lyall), xxvi, 76. 

3 Levy, Fremdw, 151, points ont a very probable Semitic origin for xýpßy in 
the sense of ship, but in that under discuasion the borrowing secms to be the other 
way, for as Boissacq, sub voc., points out, it ia a truo Indo-European word. Vollers, 
ZDMG, li, $18, would derive = 5S from the Italian, but eee Nallino therein, p. 534. 


‘Cf. Nöldeke, GGA, 1868, ii, 44. 
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The philologers were in some straits to explain the word as can 
be seen by consulting the two columns which Lane, Lex, 2683, devotes 
to a summary of their opinions. The three commonest theories were 


(i) that it was Y with the meaning of . to which a fem. X has 
been added; (ii) that it was the negative Y with a fem. ending ? ; 
(iii) that it was another way of writing ls Some tried to over- 


come the difficulty by reading Cnt Y instead of one cy, and 


some, as we learn from as-Suyüti, tg, 275; Mutaw, 54, admitted that 
it was a loan-word of Syriac origin. 


Aram. 1" and Syr. AaS, contracted from MN ND and repre- 


sented by the Ar. 8 are of very common use, and from some Aram. 
source the word was borrowed as an ideogram into Middle Persian 
where wo find soon löit, “ which was also commonly used and gave rise 
to H loitih, meaning non-eristenee, unreality.® It was thus probably 


borrowed at an early date into Arabic,® though, as it occurs in the 
early poctry,? Barth has argued that it is genuine Arabic.“ 


wo „7 

a A (Leuh). 
vii, 142, 149, 153; liv, 13; Ixxxv, 22, 
A board or plank. 


There are two distinct uses of the word in the Qur’än. In liv, 13, 
it is used for the planks of Noah's ark, and elsewhere for tablets of 
revelation, in Süra, vii, for the tablets of Moses, and in Ixxxv, 32, for 
the heavenly archetype of the Qur’än. 


This was the opinion of Sibawnih and Khalil given by Zam. on the verse, 

t So al-Akhfash in Zam. 

® Sco Tab. on the verse, and LA, ii, 391. Bagh. says that it was Yemenite. 

4 West, Glossary, 141; PPG, 149. 

5 West, Glossary, 142. 

© Mingann, Syriac Influence, 93. 

T Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 18 = Diteän, i, 3, and see examples in ZDA. lxvii, 
494, and Reckendorf, Syntar. 

a ZDMR, lxvii, 404 ff.; lxviii, 362, 363, and see Bergsträsser, Negationen im 
Kur ũn. 
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In the related languages we find both these meanings, The Heb, 
TT? means both the planks of a ship (as in Ez. xxvii, 5), and the 
stone tablets of the Ten Commandments (Ex. xxiv, 12). Similarly, 
Aram. NPD can mean a table for food, or, as constantly in the 
Targums, the tablets of the Covenant, so Syr. P. ad is used of a wooden 
board, e.g. the TAO affixed to the Cross, and for the tablets of the 
Covenant. Also the Eth. Am- ch, though not a common word, is used 
for the broken boards on which Paul and his companions escaped from 
shipwreck in Acts xxvii, 44 (ed. Rom.}, and also for writing tablets 
of wood, metal, or stone. 

In the early Arabic poetry we find the word used only in the sense 
of plank, ef. Tarafa iv, 12; Imru’ul-Qais, x, 13, and Zuhair, i, 23 
(in Ahlwardt's Divans),! and the Lexicons take this as the primitive 
meaning. The word may be a loan-word in both senses, but even if a 
case could be made out for its being a genuine Arabic word in the sense 
of plank, there can be no doubt that as used for the Tables of Revela- 
tion it is a borrowing from the older faiths. Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 36, 
would have it derived from the Hebrew, but Horovitz, KU, 66; 
JPN, 220, 221, is more likely to be correct? in considering it as from 
the Aram., though whether from Jewish or Christian sources it is 
difficult to say. 

If we can trust the genuineness of a verse of Saraqa b. Auf in 


= ot 
Aghänt, xv, 138, which refers to Muhammad's revelations as 2 gl, 


we may judge that the word was used in this technical sense among 
Muhammad’s contemporaries. 


toe 
bo} (Lait). 
Occurs some twenty-seven times, cf. vi, 86. 


Lot. 


Always the Biblical Lot, whose name some of the authoritica 
derive from bY (ef. Räghib, Mufradät, 472; ath-Tha’labi, Qisas, 72), 
but which Jawhari recognizes as a foreign name.? 

1 Cf. also ash-Shammäkh, xvii, 13, in Geyer, Zwei Gabin, i, 136. 


2 Vide also Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Cheikho, Nasräniya, 221. 
3 Sn al.Jawäligi, Mu‘arrad, 134; al-Khafaji, 175. 
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The name is apparently unknown in pre-Islamic literature, though 
it must have been known to the circle of Muhammad’s audience.t 
From its form one would conclude that it came from the Syr. 40 
rather than the Heb. yids a conclusion that is strengthened by the 
Christian colouring of the Lot story.3 


Pa 

SAL, (Maida). 
v, 112, 114, 
Table, 


A late word found only in a late Madinan verse, where the reference 
is to a table which Jesus brought down for His disciples. 


O — 
The Muslim authorities take it to be a form dlela from 3% 


(cf. LA, iv, 420), though the improbability of their explanations is 
obvious, It has been demonstrated several times that the passage 
v, 112-15 is a confusion of the Gospel story of the feeding ofthe multitude 
with that of the Lord’s Supper.* Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,5 pointed out 
that in all probability the word is the Bth. 7) , which among 
the Abyssinian Christians is used almost technically for the Zord’s 
Table, ag. “Rk: AWM RIA. -, while Nöldeke’s examination 
of the word in Neue Beiträge, 54, has practically put the matter beyond 
doubt.§ 

Addai Sher, 148, however, has argued in favour of its being taken 


as a Persian word. Relying on the fact that al. is said by the 


Lexicons to mean food as well as table, he wishes to derive it from 


Pers. oA. , meaning farina tritwea.” Praetorius also, who in ZDMG, 


lxi, 622 ff., endeavours to prove that Eth. . and the Amh. #92 


are taken from Arabic, takes als back to Pers. e (carlier pro- 


1 Horovitz, KU, 136. 

1 But see Sycz, Eigennamen, 37. 

3 Vide Künstlinger, “ Christliche Herkunft der Kuranischen Lötlegende,“ in 
Rocznik Orjentalistyezn (1931), vii, 281-295. 

4 Noldeke, ZDMG, xii, 700; Bell, Origin, 136. 

t Vide also his Fremdw, 83, and Jacob, Beduinenlehen, 235. 

t Vide also Wellhausen, Reste, 232, n.; Pautz, Offenbarung, 255, n.; Vollers, 
ZDMG, li, 294; Cheikho, Nasräniya, 210. 

? Vullers, Lex, ii, 1252. 

3 Vullers, Lex, ii, 1254. 
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nounced maz), through forms dea, “us, and ova, Now there is a Phlv. 


word 5536 myazd,! meaning a sacred repast of the Parsis, of which 
the people partake at certain festivals after the recitation of prayers 
and benedictions for the consecration of the bread, fruit, and wine 


used therein. It seems, however, very difficult to derive 64° U. from 


this, and still more difficult from the forms proposed by. Praetorius. 
Néldeke rightly objects that the forms mz and maz which Praetorius 
quotes from the Mehri and ‘Umani dialects in favour of his theory, 
are hardly to the point, for these dialects are full of Persian clements 
of late importation. Praetorius has given no real explanation of 
the change of z to d. whereas on the other side may be quoted the 
Bilin s7d¢ and the Beja més which are correct formations from a stem 
giving “PAL: in Eth., and thus argue for its originality in that 
stock. 


5 L. (Mäün). 

evii, 7. 

Help. 

This curious word occurs only in an early Meccan Sūra, though 
v, 7, is possibly Madinan (cf. Nöldeke-Schwally, i, 93), and the Com- 
mentators could make nothing of it. The usual theory is that it is 


a form J el from . though some derived it from Öle. 


Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 28, shows that it cannot be explained from 
Arabic material,? and that we must look for its origin to some foreign 
source, Geiger, 58, would derive it from Heb. IM a refuge, which 
is possible but not without its difficulties, Rhodokanakis, WZKM, 
xxv, p. 67, agrees that it is from Hebrew but coming under the influence 


of å; ye (cf. Aram. Nai; Syr. bBo), developed the meaning of 
benefit, help.‘ 


1 West, Glossary, 222. 

2 Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 128 ff., would have it a genuine Arabic word, but 
as Noldeke says: aus dem Ara bischen lässt sie sich nicht erklären, wie denn schon 
die Form auf ein Fremdwort deutet.” ; 

3 So von Kremer, Ideen, 226. The word is used by ol-A‘sha, and Horovitz, JPN, 
221 ff., thinks Muhammad may have learned the word from this poet. i 

4 So Torrey, Foundation, 51. 
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C. (Malik). 
xliii, 77. 
Malik is the angel who has charge over Hell. Dae 
The native authorities derived the name from EL to possess, 


rule over. This root may have influenced the form, but the source is 
doubtless the Biblical Moloch. The Heb. form is 728, and it may 


possibly have come direct from Heb.,! but the Syr. „Oo (PSm, 1989) 
is much more likely, 


nt 
„ (Mathana). 

xv, 87; xxxix, 24. 

The word evidently refers to Revelation, for xv, 87, reads: We 
have given thee the seven Mathäni and the wondrous Qur' än,“ while 
in xxxix, 24, we read: God has sent down the best of accounts, in 
agreement with itself, a Mathani, whereat the skins of those who fear 
their Lord do creep.” 

at-Tabari’s account makes it clear that the exegetes did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word. All Muslim explanations go back to 


— 


some development of the root i , but their extreme artificiality 
creates a suspicion that the word is a borrowed technical term. 


Geiger, 58, thought that it was an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew 
TIM, the collection of oral Tradition which took its place with the 
Jews beside the Torah. This explanation has been accepted by many 
later writers,? but how are we to explain the seven associated with the 
word ? Sprenger, Leben, i, 462 ff.,3 thought that Muhammad was here 
referring to die sieben Straflegenden ”, which fits very well with the 
statement in xxxix, 24, but, as Horovitz, KU, 26 (cf. JPN, 194, 195), 
points out, it rests on no basis of actual use of the word in any such 
sense. Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 26, makes an improvement on Geiger’s 
theory by suggesting that the derivation was from Aram. NPV, 

1 Tisdall, Sources, 123. 

2 Cf. von Kremer, Ideen, 226, 300; Pautz, Offenbarung, 87, n.; Mingana, Syriac 
Influence, 87. 

3 D, H. Müller, in his Propheten, i, 43, 46. n. 2, also propounds this theory, and 
Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, 66, saya that Müller arrived at the conclusion inde- 
pendently of Sprenger. It has been accepted hy Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 77. 

4 Nöldeke-Schwally, i, 114; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 538. 

s 
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which has the same meaning as mon, but is much nearer the Arabic, 
The puzzle of what Muhammad meant by the seven, however, still 
remains. 


DA wo 
.. (Mithgāl). 
iv, 44; x, 62; xxi, 48; xxxi, 15; xxxiv, 3, 21; xcix, 7, 8. 
A measure of weight—a mithgäl. 
Naturally the Muslim authorities take it to be a form = from 


Aer 


Je to weigh (cf. Baid. on iv, 44, and LA, xiii, 91), but as Fraenkel, 


-.. 


Fremdw, 202, notes, the primitive meaning of avy is to be hard, and 


the word Juu seems to be from Syr, iloto 2; Aram. Rop», the 


equivalents of the Heb. Dpr. It occursin the old poetry, however, 
and thus would have been an early borrowing. 


ar 

E (Mathal). 
Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 210; iii, 113; vii, 175. 
Parable. 


The root is common Semitic, and genuine Arabic forms such as 
Je A — 


1 likeness, similitude ; i Kar to seem „Wie, etc., are used in the 
Qur’än. The forms Aon and its plu. N.., however, where the mean- 


ing is that of the O. T. Sein or N.T. rapaßoAN, which the Peshitta 
renders by UA, would seem to have come under the influence of 
Syriac usage.“ 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 83 ff., would trace the influence to 
Jewish sources, but Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, is probably right in 
thinking that it was Christian Aramaic.’ 


Casanova, Mohammed et la fin du monde, 37, thinke that in xv, 87, it docs not 
refer to the Qur’än, but meana benefits, aa though derived from ee to doulle, Mainz 
in Der Islam, xxiii, 300, suggests the Syriac root [£74 -+ kom = satietas, 
abundantia. See also Künstlinger in OLZ, 1937, 596 ff. 

* Whence also the Arm. W"f#fuwy , though this may be a late borrowing from 
Arabic. Cf. Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 271. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw., 23, suggests an ultimate Mesopotamian origin. 

4 Note al-Khafaji, 192. 

® On the whole question of the Qur’änic Mathai, see Buhl in Acta Or., ii, 1-11. 
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17 . 
rs)! (Al-Majüs). 

xxii, 17. 

The Magians, or Zoroastrians. 

They are mentioned in a late Madinan verse along with Jews, 
Christians, and Säbians. 

The early authorities know that the sun-worshippers are meant, 
and it was early recognized that it was a foreign word.! Ibn Sida and 


others derived the word from g said to mean suaj and uo s 


said to mean Oi, and tell us that it referred to a man ur es ce 


so called because of the smallness of his ears, who was the first to 
preach the Magian faith.? Others, however, knew that it was derived 
from the Iranian Magush (LA, viii, 99). 

It is clearly the O.Pers. Magush,? with the acc. form of which, 
magum, we can compare the Av. 499816 magav or 20 


moyu,“ and Phlv. pe mayõ.* From Av. ans come the Arm, 
dhg, and Heb. 2, as well as the Mod. Pers. a In Phlv. 


we also find a form 2060 magösta,® derived directly from 
the O. Pers., and this appears in the Aram. NWWMN, Gk. Ad. 
Syr. lea, and the ZUM of the Aramaic of the Behistun 


inscription.10 
Lagarde, GA, 159, would derive e from the Gk. tyos, and 


1 al-Jawaliqi, Muarrab, 141; as-Suyütl, Jig, 324; Mutaw, 47; al-Khafäji, 182 

2 TA, iv, 245; ZA, viii, 99, 

3 Vide Meillet, Grammaire Du Vieux Perre, p. 148; and note Haug, Parais, 169. 

+ Bartholomae, AIW, 1111; Horn, Grundriss, 221; Frahang, Glossary, 94; 
Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossury, 213. 


5 West, Glossary, 223; PPOl, 152 and df, 160; Frahang, Glossary, 114. Seo 


also ZDMG, xliv, 671, for its occurronce on a Sasanian gem. 

* Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 195. 

? Vullers, Lex, ii, 1197; BQ, 883. 

IU, 152; Frahang, Glossary, p. 113. In the Assyrian transcription of the 
Behistun inscription it is written magushu. Note also the magüstän = priestly order. 
Puikuit, Glossary, 214. 

There is an alternative theory that the Greck is a sing. formed from Mdyot, 
the name of an ancient Median tribe, but we find Meyovsator in Eusebius. 

10 Cowley, Aramair Papyri, p. 254. 
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though Vollers, ZDMG, li, 303, follows him in this there is little to be 
said in its favour. The word was well known in pre-Islamic days and 
occurs in the old poetry, and so may quite well have come direct 
from Middle Persian, though it is also a possibility that it may have 
come through the Syr. tea no. 


2 bA 
Gr (Madyan). 

vii, 83; ix, 71; xi, 85,98; xx, 42; xxij, 43; xxviii, 21, 22, 45; 
xxix, 35. ‘ 

Midian. 

The references are all to the stories of Moses and Shu‘aib, and the 
place is clearly the Biblical Je 1%, but derived through a Christian 
channel. (Nöldeke, Eney. Bibl., iii, 3081.) — 

Some of the early authorities endeavoured to derive it from N. 
(LA, xvii, 289), but al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 143, is inclined to take it as 
a foreign borrowing. 

The presumption is that it came to Arabic through the Syr. ay? 


* 
4 (Madina). 

vii, 108, 120; ix, 102, 121; xii, 30; xv, 67; xvili, 18, 81; xxvi, 
35, 53; xxvii, 49; xxviii, 14, 17, 19; xxxiii, 60; xxxvi, 19; lxii, 8. 

A city. 

The popular derivation among the Lexicons is that it is a form 
viva) from OA. to settle, though others considered that it 
was from >15 to possess (LA, xvii, 288, 289). The great argument 
in favour of a derivation from O. is the plu. . beside cp . 
for, said the philologers (ef. Ibn Bari in ZA), how could it have such 


a plu. form if the O were not part of the root? 


1 Vide Horovitz, KU, 137. 

3 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 95; Ahrens, Muhammad, 9. 

3 See the discussion in Horovitz, KU, 138; JPN, 153, 154, where he would 
draw a distinction between the Madyan of the early Süras of the Qur’än where it 
means Midian, and the Madyan of later passages where it refers to the Arabian Madyan 
opposite the Sinai peninaula, the Moô iava of Ptolemy. 
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The truth is that it is from a root related to ol, but is not 


an Arabic formation at all, being like the Heb. IPTA, a borrowing 
from the Aram. NFS, Syr. IA, so. Aram. NPV means 
a province and then a city,? and Syr. lAta,$0 is cit.? From Aram. 
it was borrowed into Middle Persian where we find the ideogram 


apès madina, meaning a large fortified city (PPGI, 150). 


2 (Marjan). 

lv, 22, 58. 

Small pearla. 

The word occurs only in a description of Paradise, and was early 
recognized as borrowed from Persia, 4 but it is certain that it did not 
come directly from Iranian into Arabic.’ 

We find in Phlv. PANY murvarl,® a pearl uscd, e.g. in the 
Gosht-i-Fryänö, ii, 13, in describing the crowns presented to the 
daughters of Spitama after death. From Middle Persian the word was 
borrowed widely, eg. Gk. wapyapirys?; Aram, NOVI; 
Syr. I So, and from some Aram. forms it came into Arabic. 
It would have come at an early date for it is used in the old poetry 
and was doubtless well known in the pre-Islamic period. 


Poe (Mursa), 
xi, 43. 
Harbour, haven. 


1 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 280; Horovitz, X H. 137. 

2 It has this meaning in Arabic as early as the Nemira inscription; (f. RES, i, 
No, 483. 

3 There is some discussion of the meaning of the word by Torrey in JAOS, xliii, 
230 ff. 

4 al-Jawäligi, Afu‘arrab, 144 ;as-Suyüti, Iig, 324; Muhit, sub voc., and see Sachau's 
note ta the Mu‘arrah, p. 65. 

In spite of Addai Sher, 144, and his attempted derivation from u+ . 

ê West, Glossary, 213; Ja gast, Glossury, 163; ef. Horn, Grundriss, 218, n. 

? Also kapyapis--{dos, from which comes the Arm, divpywipfun and the European 
forma. 

t Fraenkel, Fremdw, 59. The Mand. SAN INISND would also scem to be 
from the same source, vide Nöldeke, Mundart, 53; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90; 
Vollers, Z DAH. 1, 611; li, 303. 
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With this meaning it is used only in the Noah story, though the 
same word occurs in vii, 186; Ixxix, 42, meaning fixed time. In this 


lattersense it is obviously from . „ and the philologers want to derive 

— 
It seems, however, that we have here a loan-word from Eth. auf 
a haven (Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 61; Bell, Origin, 29). 


+ 2 
the — of xi, 43, from this same root.“ 


er (Maryam). 

Occurs some thirty-four times, cf. ii, 81. 

The name refers always to the mother of Jesus, though in xix, 29 ; 
iti, 31; lxvi, 12, she is confused with Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron (infra, p. 217). 


Some of the philologers took the name to be Arabic, a form is 


from al , meaning to depart from a place.? Some, however, noted it as a 


foreign word,’ and Baid. on iii, 31, goes as far as to say that it is Hebrew. 
Undoubtedly it does go back to the Heb. DPA, but the vowelling 


of the Arabic m a would point to its having come from a Christian 


source rather than directly from the Hebrew. The Gk. Mapian ; 


Syr. Saat Eth. . are equally possible sources, but the 
probabilities are in favour of its having come from the Syriac.* 
There seems no evidence for the occurrence of this form in pre- 


Islamic times,’ though the form & gh, the name of the Coptic slave 


girl sent from Egypt to Muhammad.® is found in a verse of al-Härith b. 
Hilliza, iii, 10 (ed. Krenkow, Beirut, 1922). 


1 There was some uncertainty over the reading in this passage, see Zam. and Tab. 
thereon, and LA, xix, 35, 36. 

t Jawhari, sub voc., LA, xv, 152, 

* al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 140; TA, viii, 132; al-Khafäji, 183. 

4 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82, i 

5 See the discussion in Horovitz, KU, 138-140; JPN, 164. 

Ibn Hishäm, 121; Usd al-Għūba, v, 543, 644, and see Caetani, Annali, 
iij, 828. 
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Ps te 
C Guam. 
Ixxvi, 5, 17; Ixxxiii, 27. 
Tempering. 
Both passages refer to the tempering of the drink of the blessed 


in Paradise. 
The Muslim authorities take it from ‘ae to mix, but Fraenkel, 


Fremdwörter, 172, points out that 5 is not an Arabic formation: 


but is the Syr. hyo potus miatus, which later became technically used 
for the eucharistic cup of mixed water and wine. In fact the Syr. ‚Ho 
(cf. Heb. A; Aram, Ni), while used for mixing in general, became 
specialized for the mixing of drinks. There can thus be little doubt 


that it was borrowed in pre-Islamic times as a drinking term. See 


also under Zi (infra, p. 70). 


~ t 
Ars (Masjid), 
Occurs some twenty-eight times, e.g. ii, 139, 144, 145, 187, 192, ete. 


A place of worship. 
As we havealready seen (infra, p. 163), the verb Aew in the technical 


sense of worship has been influenced by Aramaic usage. The form 


Aona seems not to bave been a formation from this in Arabic, but to 


have been an independent borrowing from the North. 

Nöldeke, ERE, i, 666, 667, has drawn attention to this fact,of the 
Aramaic origin of the word. In the Nabataean inscriptions we find 
NTIOM not infrequently meaning “place of worship”,? as fot 
example in an inscription from Bosra (de Vogüé), p. 106°: 777 
DYITON n MM TAL NWO © This is the place of 
worship which Taimu, son of Walid el-Ba‘al built.“ The Syr. Ingenio, 


however, seems to be a late borrowing from the Arabic, but we find 
N 0d in the Elephantine papyri.4 


1 Horovitz, Paradies, 11; Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 87 ff.; Zimmern, Akkad. 
Fremdw., 40. 

Cook, Glossary, 75; Duval in JA, viiie Ser., vol. xv, 482. 

3 ZDMG, xxii, 268, 

4 Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 148. 
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In the Qur'an it is used of the fane at Quba’ (ix, 109), of the Temple 
at Jerusalem (xvii, 1), of the Church built over the Seven Sleepers 
(xviii, 20), and other places of worship, so that it is clear that for 
Muhammad it meant any place of worship. In the same general sense 
it is used in the pre-Islamic poetry,) and so must have come at an early 
date from the more settled communities in the North? 


. (Misk). 

Izxzıi, 26. 

Musk. 

This sole oceurrence is ın an early Meccan description of Paradise. 

The word was widely used among the Arabs in the pre-Islamic 
period § and was quite commonly recognized as a loan-word from the 
Persian.“ 

The Phlv. 3 F mushk 5 seems to have come ultimately from the 
Skt. Ju, but it was from the Iranian, not the Indian form, that 
were borrowed the Arm. dmgh’; Gk. pooyos: Aram. PDD; 
Syr. lasase; Eth. nh. It is more likely to have come direct from 
Middle Persian into Arabic 8 than through the Syriac, as Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 88, claims. 


* e 
3 (Miskin). 


Of very frequent occurrence, e. g. ii, 77, 172; ix, 60. 
Poor. 25 
Note therefrom the formation ‘Gee poverty, indigence, ii, 


58; iii, 108. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out that the Arabic word is from the 
Syr. nn, though this comes itself ultimately from Akkadian. 
The muskenu of the Cuneiform inscriptions was interpreted by Littmann 


t Horovitz, KT’, 140. 

2 Schwally, ZDMG, lü, 134; Lammens, Sanctuaires, passim; Von Kremer, 
Streifzüge, ix, n. 

3 Siddiqi, Studien, 85; Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 90 ff.: ii, 79. 

4 al-Jawäligt, Muturzab, 143; ath-Tha’älbi, Fiqh, 318; as-Suyũti, Jig. 324; 
Muzhir, i, 188; al-Khafäji, 182; LA, xii, 376, 

s Justi, Glossary to the Bundahesh, p. 241. ® Vullera, Lex, ii, 1185. 

? Hülschmenn, Arm. Gramm, i, 196, t Vollers, ZDMG, I, 649, 652. 
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in ZA, xvii, 262 ff., as leper, but Combe, Babylonzaca, iii, 73, 74, showed 
that it meant the humble classes, and so poor. It passed into Heb. 
as mp, TRO meaning poor, and into Aram. Nn; 
Syr. Ham with the same meaning, and it was from Aram. that the 


Ar. ae and Eth. m.“ were derived. 


EEE; 
ea (Masih). 

iii, 40; iv, 156, 169, 170; v, 19, 76, 79; ix, 30, 31. 

Messiah (0 Mols) 

It is used only as a title of Jcsus, and only in late passages when 
Muhammad’s knowledge of the teachings of the People of the Book is 


much advanced. 
The Muslim authorities usually take it as an Arabic word from 


in a Sa en “ww 
eg to wipe (Tab. on iii, 20). Others said it was from aaa to smear 


or anoint (Räghib, Mufradat, 484), others derived it from du to travel 


(LA, iii, 431), and some, like Zam. and Baid., rejected these theories 
and admitted that it was a borrowed word. 

Those Muslim philologers who noted it as forcign, claimed that 
it was Hebrew, and this has been accepted by many Western scholars,’ 
though such a derivation is extremely unlikely. Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 89, 
would derive it from Aram. NIV, which is possible, though 
as it is used in early Arabic particularly with regard to Jesus, we are 
safer in holding with Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,4 that it is from Syr, b 
especially as this is the source of the Arm. IF uu? ; Eth. af, h =; 
the Manichaean „i of the “köktürkisch” fragments’; the Pazend 


1 Johns, Schweich Lectures, 1912, p. S, would derive it from kanu “to bow down”, 
so that originally it would mean suppliant. See, however, Zimmern, A Nad. Fremdio, 
47. 

2 Nukleke, Neue Beiträge, 45. Note also the Phon. 10 (Harris, Glossary, 120). 

3 Sayons, Jesus Christ d'après Mahomet (Paris, 1880), p.21; Pautr, Offenbarung, 
193, n. 3. 

4 50 Lagarde, Übersicht, 94; Margoliouth, Chrestomathia Baidawiana, 163; 
Cheikho, Nasraniya, 186; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. 

è This, however, may be direct from the Greek; cf. Huhachmann, Arm. Gramm, 
i, 364. 

* Noldeke, Neue Beitriige, 34. 

7 Le Coq in SBAW, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204; Salemann, Manichaeieche Studien, i, 97. 
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mashydé; Phlv. OF (Shikand, Glossary, 258), and the Manichaean 
Soghdian miyh’ (Henning, Manichätsches Beichtbuch, 142). 

The word was well known in both N. and S. Arabia in pre-Islamic 
times.! 


wt 
IK (Mishkät). 

xxiv, 35. 

A niche in a wall. 

The word was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 13). as-Suyiti, 
Itg, 324, gives it as Abyssinian on the authority of Mujähid, and 
al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 135, and al-Kindi, Risdla, 85, both know that it 
is an Abyssinian borrowing. Some, of course, sought to interpret it 


as an Arabic word from K (LA, xix, 171, quoting Ibn Jinni), but 


their difficulties with the word make it obvious that it ia a loan-word. 

The philologers were correct in their ascription of its origin, for it 
is the Eth. avdtry (a»z }-), which is an early word formed from 
Aha (cf. SAS, am), and quite commonly used.“ 


as (Misr). 

11,58; x, 87; xii, 21, 100; xlii, 50. 

Egypt. 

It occurs only in connection with the stories of Moses and Joseph. 

The fact that it is treated as a diptote in the Qur’än would seem 
to indicate that it was a foreign name, and this was recognized by some 
of the exegetes, as we learn from Baid. on ii, 58, who derives it from 


e | „ra, which obviously is intended to represent the Heb, O°") 329, 


The Eth. FRE = Minaean JMA 5 is the only form without the 
final ending, and so S. Arabia was doubtless the source of the Qur’anic 
form (but see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 91). 


1 Horovitz, KU, 129, 130; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 19; Rossini, Glossarium, 
179. 
1 See also Mutaw, 41; Muzhir, i, 130, for other authorities. 
3 Who quotes from Ibn Qutaiba, vide Adab al-Katib, p. 527/andal-Aubarl, Kitab 
al-Addad, p. 272. 

“ Noldeke, Nene Beiträge, 61; Vollers, ZDH, li, 293. 

t Vide Ryckmans, Nome propres, i, 348; Rosini, Glossarium, 180. 
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~ 
Teak (Musawwir). 

lix, 24. 

One who fashions. 

It is one of the names of God, and its form is undoubtedly Arabic. 
Lidzbarski, SBAW, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218, however, claims that in this 
technical sense it is a formation from the borrowed Aram. J, 


which frequently occurs in the Rabbinic writings as a name of God, 
and is also found in the Palm. inscriptions in the combination J 
NWS (Lidzbarski, EpRemeris, ii, 269). 


* Cai 
Cen (Main). 

xxiii, 52; xxxvii, 44; lvi, 18; lxvii, 30. 

A fountain, or clear flowing water. 

Tt occurs only in early and middle Meccan passages. 

The philologers were uncertain whether it was a form uns from 
cy to flow, or connected with 0 „U., or from ble, so called because 
of its clearness—ef, Zam. on xxiii, 52, and LA, xvii, 179, 298. 

The word }°Y, for a spring of water, is of course common Semitic, 


but Fraenkel, Fremdw, 28], noted that the Qur’anic . is the Heb. 


TYD, Syr. hasto = mny), commonly used for spring or a bubbling 
fountain. From one of these sources, probably from the Syriac, it 
came into Arabic. 


awe 
M (Migläd). 

xxxix, 63; xlii, 10. 

Key. — 

Only in the plural form ALL in the phrase “ His are the keys 
of heaven and earth’’, where the use of w U. in the similar phrase in 


vi, 59, proves that it means keys, though in these two passages many 


of the Commentators want it to mean 3 72 storehouses.” 


1 Vide also Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 87. 
* Raghib, Mufradät, 422, and Baid, on vi, 59. 
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It was early recognized as a foreign word, and said by the philologers 


to be of Persian origin.! The Pers. a2 to which they refer it is itself 


a borrowing from the Gk. «Aeis, xAeida (Vullers, Lex, ii, 876), 

which was also borrowed into Aram. N * D ; Syr. e, 

\asao or laSo}. In spite of Dvořák’s vigorous defence of the theory 

that it passed directly from Persian into Arabic,? we are fairly safe in 
+ 


concluding that the Ar. A l H is from the Syr. Il, and the form 
N. formed therefrom on the analogy of N. eto. 


als (Milla). 


ii, 114, 124, 129; iti, 89; iv, 124; vi, 162; vii, 86, 87; xii, 37, 38; 
xiv, 16; xvi, 124; xvii, 19; xxii, 77; xxxviii, 6. 

Religion, sect. — 

It is most commonly found in the phrase ca L | Als, but is used 


for the faith of Jews and Christians (e. g. ii, 114), and for the old heathen 
beliefs (e.g. xii, 37; xiv, 16).5 The Muslim authorities take it as an 
Arabic word but have some difficulty in explaining it.“ 

It has long been recognized as one of those religious terms for 
which Muhammad was indebted to the older religions. Sprenger held 
that it was an Aramaic word which the Jews brought with them to the 
Hijäz, and Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 44, agrees,“ as does Torrey, Foundation, 
48. The Aram. non, like the late Heb. mn, means word, but could 
be used figuratively for the religious beliefs of a person. The Syr. Udo, 
1ASso, however, is a more likely source, for besides meaning word, 


2 gl-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 130; as-Suyitti, iq, 324; Mataw, 46; al-Khafaji, 181. 

2 Fremdw, 79 ff.; Mukit, sub voc., wants to derive it directly from Greck. 

3 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 15, 16; Mingana, Syriae Influence, 88. 

t Fraenkel, Fremd, 16, thinks that a form with Y may have been known in the 
Aramaic from which the Arabie word was borrowed. 

$ Raghib, Mufradat, 488, says thut Ila can only be uscd for a religion that was 
proclaimed by a Prophet, Cf. LA, xiv, 154. 

s See Sprenger, Leben, it, 276, n. 

7 In hia New Researches, 16, Hirschfeld suggests that in Muhammad's mind 
nba = ND may have been somewhat confused with M5% circumcision, so that 

repreacnting the doctrine of Abraham, and nd representing the outward 

sign of the Abrahamic covenant, being confused together, produced ile as the it 
of Abraham. This seems, however, a little far-fetched. 
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ppa, it is also used to translate Aoyos, and is used technically 
for religion. It is possible, as Horovitz, KU, 62, 63, suggests, that the 
meaning was also influenced by the sense of way, which may be derived 
from the Arabic root itself (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, | 33). 


There seems to be no evidence for the use of al in its Qur’änic 


sense in the pre-Islamic period,? so it may have been a borrowing of 
Muhammad himself, but doubtless was intelligible to his audiences 
who were more or less acquainted with Jews and Christians. 


a — 
AL (Malak). 
Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 28. 


Angel. - „nr 
Tt also occurs in the form SING, with the plu. iss A. 


The Muslim authorities are unanimous in taking it as Arabic, 
though they dispute among themselves whether it shouid be derived 


— — -Í 
from a or al (Räghib, Mufradät, 19, 490; LA, xii, 274, and 


Tab. on ii, 28). 

There can be little doubt, however, that the source of the word 
is the Eth. o AH with its characteristic plu. . which is 
the common Eth. word for &yyeAos, whether in the sense of angelus 
or nuntius, and thus corresponds exactly with Heb. ND; Phon. 
Nd; Syr. pollo.: It is very possible, however, that Jewish 
influences also have been at work on the word, for Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 


46, points out the close correspondence of such phrases as ai il AL, 


(xxxii, 11) with PIT NMS and EW UL. Gii, 25) with 
Nob on NOON. The word would seem to have been borrowed 


2 Noldeke, Neue Hettrage, 25, 26; Sketches, 38; Vollers, Z DPMA, li, 293, 325 ; 
Noldeke-Schwally, i, 20, 146, 

2 Noldeke-Schwally, i, 146, n., but see Horovitz, KU, 62. 

3 Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 34; Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 45; Bell, Origin, 52; Dvořák, 
Fremdie, 64; Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, Tl; Ahrens, Muhammad, 92; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 69; but see Bittner, WZKM, xv, 395. 

4 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, would derive the Arabic from this Syriac form; 
cf, also Fischer, Glossar, 118. 


* So Geiger, 60; but we find this aleo in Eth., of. AR . 
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into Arabic long before the time of Muhammad, for the Qur’än assumes 
that Arabian audiences are well acquainted with angels and their 
powers, and the form, indeed, occurs in the N. Arabian inscriptions. 


a — 

AL (Malik). 
xii, 72, 76, ete. , 
A king. e ee 
With this must be taken IU, in the sense of Lord, CI. L. a 


monarch (liv, 55), and all, dominion, kingdom. 


4 1117 : „ . . + 
The primitive root Al to possess, with its derivatives, is common 


Semitic, and the Muslim savants naturally take the sense of king, 
kingdom, ete., to be derived from this. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 7, however, has pointed out that this 
technical sense of kingship first developed in Akkadian, and then 
was taken over into the Hebrew, Phosnician, and Aramaic dialects, 


mt 
and also into S. Semitic in the Sab. 614 and Ar. CAG, It may 


also have been from Mesopotamia that it passed into Middle Persian 
as ang ¢ (Frahang, Glossary, 116; Herzfeld, Patkuli, Glossary, 216). 


a eel 
2 SL (Malakit). 


vi, 75; vii, 184; xxiii, 90; xxxvi, 83. 
Kingdom, dominion. 
The usual theory of the Muslim philologers is that it is an Arabic 


word from the root CA" to possess, though they are a little hazy as to 


the explanation of the final .“ Some of them, as we learn from 


as-Suyiiti, Jig, 324, recognized that it was foreign and derived it from 
Nabataean. 


The Os ending is almost conclusive evidence of its being from 


1 Sprenger, Leben, ii, 18; Eickmann, Angelologie, 12; Bell, Origin, 52. 
Huber, Journal d'un Voyage en Arabie, Paris, 1891, No. 89, I. 13. 
® Räghib, Mufradät, 489. It is noteworthy that there was a variant reading & A. 
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Aramaic.! Geiger, 60, and Tisdall, Sources, 126, would take it from 
Heb. MS, which is commonly used in the Rabbinic writings, 
but the Aram. NIMD IN ; Syr, Nando are more likely, as Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 22, noted,’ since these have the double sense of ga, 
and ye precisely as in the Qur’än, and moreover an Aramaic 
form was the source of both the Eth, An (Nöldeke, Neue 
Beiträge, 30) and the Phlv. ideogram vey malköta (PPGI, 153 ; 
Frahang, Glossary, p. 116). 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, would specify a Syriac origin for the 
word, but it is impossible to decide, though in some respects the 
Aramaic NIV seems to offer closer parallels than the Syr. 
Nando. Ahrens, Muhammad, 78, points out that Muhammad 


had not grasped the idea of the BarıAeia Tay ovpavov, and treats 
the word as meaning rather Herrschaft über den Himmel”, i.e. some- 


* 
what in the sense of AL. 


op (Manna). 
li, 54; vii, 160; xx, 82. 
Manna. | 
The Commentators have little idea what is meant. They identify 


it with 2 J, the Persian manna, or — a gum found on trees 


whose taste is like honey, or ab „N 4 thin bread, or us honey, 


or | = a syrup, etc. As a rule they take it to be derived from to 


benefit, and say that it was so called because it was sent as provision 
to the Children of Israel (LA, xvii, 306). 


The word is used only in connection with the quails, so there 


can be no doubt that the word came to Muhammad along with ( Au 
when he learned the Biblical story. The Hebrew word is }f2 which is 
the source of the Gk. And Syr, ($o. The Christian forms are 


1 Geiger, 44; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 257, n. 

1 So von Kremer, Ideen, 226; Sacco, Credenze, 51. 

3 Dvořák, Fremdw, 31; Massignon, Lexigue technique, 52; Horovitz, JPN, 222. 

t Cf. the Nr of the incantation texts; Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Texts, Glossary, p. 294. 
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obviously much nearer to the Arabic than the Hebrew, and as we have 
already seen that the probabilities are that ¿$ . came from the 


Syriac, we may conclude that cf is from the same source," especially 


as the Syriac is the source of the Arm. u, 
Apparently there is no evidence of pre-Islamic use of the word,“ 
though the story may well have been familiar to Muhammad’s audience. 


- > 
. any 
0 lt, (Munäfigün). 

Occurs some thirty-three times in both masc. and fem. forms. 


Hypocrites. 
Naturally the Lexicons seek to derive it from (34 with the 


meaning of A, so that the Munäfigün are those who have departed 


from the law (Raghib, Mufradät, 522). 
The word, however, has long been recognized as a borrowing from 
Ethiopie.* The form FAP (7. T) has the meaning hypocritam agere, 


which i has not originally in Arabic, such a form as cl, e.g. in 


cx 8 al, being late, if not as Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 48, thinks, 


a direct borrowing from ꝙ f. P. The form mgg = diperixos is of 
frequent occurrence in the Didascalia,® and is clearly the source of 


-, which possibly was borrowed by Muhammad himself, as 
uw? possibly y 


there appears no trace of the word in this technical sense in the 
early literature.’ 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 21; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86; Horovitz, KU, 17; JPN, 
222. 

1 Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 310. 

3 The Commentaries and Lexicons quote a verse from Al-A'shä, but ns Lyall 
remarka in his notes to the Mufaddaliyat, p. 708, it does not occur in the poem as 
quoted by at-Tabari, Annales, i, 987 ff., nor in the Diwän, and ao ia rightly judged 
by Horovitz, op. cit., as an interpolation based on the Qur'an, 

4 Wellhausen, Reste, 232; Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 48, 49; Ahrens, Muhammad, 
165. 
4 Dillmann, Lez, 712. 

* Nöldeke-Schwally, i, 88, n. 5; Ahrens, Christlichen, 41. 
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a ? or 
ow gt (Manfüsh). 

ci, 4. 

Teased or carded (as wool). 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 28, takes the Akk. napäsu, to card 
or tease wool, as the origin of the Aram. O22, to tease wool, from which 


came the Ar. — . Cf, also Haupt, in Beit. Ass, v, 471, n. 


~ we 
an (Minhaj). 
v, 52. 
Pathway. 
Only in a late Madinan verse where the reference is to a “ rule of 
faith and a way of life”, as was clearly seen by the Commentators, 
The philologers naturally took it to be a normal formation from 


ce ‚and this is possible; but Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 89, has pointed out 


(cf. also Horovitz, JPN, 225), that in its technical religious sense it 
corresponds precisely with the Rabbinic NIT used for religious 
custom or way of life, and suggests that as used in the Qur'an, it is a 
borrowing from the Jews. Schwally, ZDMG, liii, 197-8, agrees, and 
we may admit that there seems at least to be Jewish influence on the 
use of the word. 


re aed 
= (Muhaimin). 
v, 52; lix, 23. x 
That which preserves anything safe, 
In v, 52, it is used of that which preserves Scripture safe from 
alteration, and in lix, 23, as a title of Allah, the Preserver. There is 


af — sr} 
a variant reading ge in both passages. 

The philologers take it as genuine Arabic, but as Nöldeke, Neue 
Beiträge, 27, points out, we can hardly get the meaning we want from 
the verb Gr Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, noted that it was a borrowing 
from the Aram. MASI or Syr. -u. It is difficult to 


1 So Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 27; Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 87; Horovitz, JPN, 226. 
. T 
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decide whether it came from Jewish or Christian sources, but the 
parallels with Syriac are closer.“ 


7 “on 
gr 34 (Mawakhir). 
xvi, 14; xxxy, 13. 


—— — r * 
Plu. of 5 A. that which ploughs the waves with a clashing 


noise, i.e. a ship. 

Zimmern, Akkad., Fremdw, 45, suggests that it was derived from 
Akk. elippu mahirtu, a ship making its way out into a storm. If this 
is so it would have been an early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia. 


i ry (Mutafika). 
ix, 71; liji, 54; lxix, 9. 
That which is overthrown or turned upside down. 
All three passages refer to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


— wh 

The Muslim authorities take it from Cs] as we see from Raghib, 
Mufradät, 18, and the word certainly is Arabie in its form. Sprenger, 
Leben, i, 492, how ever, claimed that this particular formation is due 
to the Rabbinic "JEM used in the story of Sodom and Gomorrah, This 
theory is a little difficult, but has been accepted by Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 
37, and Horovitz, AU, 13, 14; JPN, 187, and Ahrens, Christliches, 41, 
“agree. 


— 

ws“ * (M usa). 
Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 51, 57; xi, 20. 
Moses. 


It was very commonly recognized as a foreign name,? the usual 


theory being that it was from an original form E „ which some say 


! So Nöldeke, op, cit., and Mingans, Syriac Influence, 88. 
2? al-Jawäligi, A7 arrab, 135; al-Khafaji, 182; Bagh, on ii, 48, and even Räghib, 
Mufradät, 484. 
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means water and trees in Hebrew,! and others in Coptic,? this name being 
given to Moses because of the place from which he was taken. 

It is possible that the name came direct from the Heb. MYT, or 
as Derenbourg in RH, xviii, 127, suggests, through a form V used 
among the Arabian Jews. It is much more likely, however, that it 


came to the Arabs through the Syr. sas or the Eth, ov · fr, 


especially ds it was from the Syr. that the Pazend Muskéé, Phlv. wor 
and Arm. Hz? were borrowed. 

There appears to be no well-attested example of the use of the 
word earlier than the Qur’än,? so that it may have been an importation 
of Muhammad himself, though doubtless well enough known to his 
audience from their contacts with Jews and Christians, 


. — 
II (Mikal). 

ii, 92. 

Michael. 

As an angel he is mentioned with Gabriel in a passage where the 
Commentators claim that the two are contrasted, Gabriel as the 
opponent of the Jews and Michael as their protector. He thus occupies 
in the Qur’än the place given him in Dan. x, 13, 21, ete., as the Patron 
of Israel. 

The early authorities were a little uncertain as to the spelling 


of the word, and al-Jawaligi, 143, notes the forms che Ka; JS; 


J. =: and N This would suggest that it Was a 


foreign word, and it is given as such by Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-Kdtib, 
78, and al-Jawäligi, op. cit. 

The word may have come directly from Exam, or more likely 
from the Syr. VH. or V. V, as it was from Syriac that the form 


1 Raghib givos the form as In pta. 

2 80 Tab. onii, 48; ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 118, who tell us that in Coptic mu means 
water and sha means trees, This obviously resta on the Jewish theory given in Josephus, 
Antig, II, ix, 6: rò yap Öbwp pd of Acyverriot: walodew, dañs be rods éf Udaros 
awéévras, which fairly well representa tho Coptic ALUOT water and OF SE rescued. 

3 Cf. the form NOW on a Christian incantation bowl from Nippür (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, p. 231). 

80 Horovitz, KU, 143: JPN. 156. 
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in the Persian Manichaean fragments from Turfan was derived.’ It 
is difficult to say how well the name was known in pre-Islamic times. 


wi 


W 2 
„ (Nabiy). 


* 


Of very frequent occurrence, e. g. ii, 247; iii, 61; viii, 65. 


Prophet. t+ 
Usually the word is taken to be from Se bring news (as-Sijistänj, 


312), though some thought it was from a meaning of that root to be 
high’ 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, pointed out that the plu. 0 A, beside the 


Š 
more usual ekas l, would suggest that the word was a foreign borrowing. 


and that it was taken from the older religions has been generally ac- 
cepted by modern scholarship.* Sprenger, Leben, ii, 251, would derive 
it from the Heb. N', and this view has commended itself to many 


scholars.® There are serious objections to it, however, on the ground of 
form, and as Wright has pointed out,® it is the Aram. N23), which 


by the dropping of the sign for emphatic state, gives us the form we 


need. Thus there can be little doubt that (, like Eth. 9,8 (Nöldeke, 


Neue Beiträge, 34), is from the Aram.,” and probably from Jewish 
Aram. rather than from Syr. has. It was seemingly known to the 
Arabs long before Muhammad’s day,® and occurs, probably of Mani 
himself, in the Manichaean fragments (Salemann, Manichaeische 
Studien, i, 97). 


t Muller in SBA W, Berlin, 1904, p. 351; Salemann, Manichaetsche Studien, i, 95. 

2 Cf. Horovitz, KU, 143, and Rhodokanakis, WZK M, xvii, 282. 

3 Ibn Duraid, Zahtigäg, 273; and see Fraenkel, Fremdw, 232, n. 

4 Margoliouth, Schweich Lectures, 22, however, thinks that the Hebrew is to be 
explained from the Arabic, and Casanova, Mohammed et la Fin du Monde, 39, n., 
argues that A is a proper derivation from t, which is absurd, though Fischer, 
Glossar, 131, thinks that this root hac an influence on the word. So Ahrens, Muham- 
mad, 128. 

$ Von Kremer, Ideen, 224; Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 42; Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 
45; Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 75, n. 2; Sacco, Credenze, 116. 

a Comparative Grammar, 46. k 

? So Guidi, Delia Sede, 599; Horovitz, X U. 47; JPN, 223, seems doubtful whether 
Heb, or Aram. 

® Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 42. 
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oer, 

iii, 73; vi, 89; xxix, 26; xlv, 15; Jvii, 26. 

Prophecy. 

The word occurs only in late Meccan passages (but see Ahrens, 
Christliches, 34), and always in connection with the mention of the 
previous Scriptures with which the Arabs were acquainted. It is 
thus clearly a technical word, and though it may be a genuine develop- 


ment from ve there is some suspicion that it is a direct borrowing 


from the Jews. 

In late Heb. INA) is used for prophecy (ef. Neh. vi, 12, and 
2 Chron. xv, 8), and in one interesting passage (2 Chron. ix, 29) it 
means a prophetic document. In Jewish Aram. NONI) also means 
prophecy, but apparently does not have the meaning of “ prophetic 
document „1 nor is the Syr. IZ. so near to the Arabic as the 
Hebrew, which would seem to leave us with the conclusion that it was 
the Hebrew word which gave rise to the Arabic, or at least influenced 
the development of the form (Horovitz, JPN, 224). 


so 4 
Pe: (Nuhäs). 
lv, 35. 
Brass. 
We find the word only in an early Meccan Siira in a description 


of future punishment. 
There was considerable uncertainty as to the reading of the word, 


} 
. 2 r 4 4 * 
for we find different authorities supporting rei and 


— -+ 
-27 f : 
and even those who accepted the usual los were not certain 


whether it meant smoke or brass. The philologers also had some difficulty 
in finding a derivation for the word, and we learn from LA, viii, 112, 
that Ibn Duraid said, it is genuinely Arabic but I know not its 
root.“ 


1 Horovitz, XU, 73, says it does, and refora to Bacher's Dis exegetische Terminologie 
der jüdischen Traditionsliteratur, ii. 123, but Bacher gives this meaning of " prophet- 
ischer Abschnitt only for INS, and does not quote any example of it for NTAJ, 

* Vide Zam. on the passage. 
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It is, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 152, pointed out, a borrowing, and 
means brass. In Heb. nam and mem occur not infrequently 
meaning copper or bronze, and FMI with a similar meaning occurs 
in the Phon. inscriptions. So the Aram. NATI of the Targums 2; 
Syr. lass, and Palmy. NTI are commonly used, and likewise 
the Eth. f hit aes, cuprum, which one would judge from Dillmann, 
Lex, 633, to be a late word, but which occurs in the old Eth. inscriptions.“ 
It is possible also that the old Egyptian .f (for copper), which is 
apparently a loan-word in Egyptian, may be of the same origin. 

Apparently the word has no origin in Semitie,® and so one may 
judge that it is a borrowing from the pre-Semitic stratum of language. 
The Arabic word may thus have come directly from this source, but 
in view of the difficulties the philologers had with the word, we should 
judge that it was rather a borrowing from the Aramaic, 


ve 
JA (Nadhr). 75 
ii, 273; Ixxvi,7; plu. 54 xxii, 30. 


A vow. 


—— 


With this is to be taken the denominative verb gr li, 273; 


ni, 31; xix, 27. UT 
This group of words has nothing to do with the forms of jAi to 


warn, so commonly used in the Qur’än, and which are genuine Arabic. 
In the sense of vow it is a borrowing from the Judeo-Christian 


&ircle? ; cf. Heb. s ; Phon. 112; 8yr. be, all from a root I 


which is a parallel form to NA, to dedicate, consecrate (cf. Akk. 


nazäru, curse), and Sab. HU (Hommel, Südarab. Chrest, 128).8 It 
must have been an early borrowing. 


1 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 322; Harris, Glossary, 123. 

2 And the WM3 of tho Elephantinc papyri (Cowloy, Aramaic Papyri, p. 299). 

Cf. de Vogiié, Inscriptions, No. xi, I. 4, and in the Fiscal inscription, ZDMG, 
xlii, 383; cf, also rig in the Nérab inscription in Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 445. 

D. H. Müller, Epigraphische Denkmäler aus Abessinien, 1804, p. 52. 

+ W, M. Müller, Asien und Europa, 1893, p. 127. See Erman-Grapow, v, 396. 

* Levy, Wörterbuch, iii, 374, suggests a derivation from A to be hard, but 
this is hardly likely. i 

? Ahrens, Christlicher, 34. 

+ See also Rossini, Glossarium, 184. 
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ad 
* 


A* (Nuskha). 
vii, 153. 
A copy, or exemplar. 
The word occurs only in a late Süra in reference to the Tables 


of Stone given to Moses, but the verb formed from it— uni], is 


used in an' earlier passage, xlv, 28, though again the reference is to a 
heavenly book. 
The Muslim authorities take the word as a form as with the 


meaning of 4 A from — in the sense to copy, and some (of. LA, 


iv, 28) would make copy the primitive meaning of the root. A com- 
parison with the cognate languages, however, shows that copy is a 
secondary meaning of the root, cf. Akk. nushu = extract, and Syr. 
l 70 copy, beside Akk. nasähu, Heb. IId ?; O.Aram. MOI and 
the Targumic ng), where the original sense is clearly to remove, 
tear away (evellere), which original meaning is found in the Qur’än 
in ii, 100; xxii, 51, where the word is used, as Hirschfeld, Beiträge, 36, 
points out, precisely as MO] is in Deut. xxviii, (3; Ezr. vi, II. 

Hoffmann, ZDMG, xxxii, 760, suggested that the Arabic word was 
from Aram. NTO, but this is used only in late Rabbinic writings 
and gained the technical sense of variant reading”, e.g. NAON 
NINN. Again in Syr. the only form is len, which is also late 
(PSm, 2400), and as Lagarde, GA, 196, points out,! comes from the 
Iranian, where Phlv. 5, nask? ; Av. %. naska means a book 
of the Avesta. The Iranian word, however, as Spiegel showed In his 
Studien über das Zendavesta,” cannot be explained fron: Indo-European 
material, and like the Arm. bfz is in all probability an ancient 
borrowing from some Semitic source in Mesopotamia. 

It is, of course, possible that it came to Arabic also from 
Mesopotamia, but we find FOI in a Nabataean inscription from 


1 Also Vollers, ZDMG, I. 649. 

+ PPG, 165, 168 ; Säyaat, Glossary, 163 ; West, Glossary, 243 ; Haug, Pareis, 181. 

3 ZDMG, ix, 191, and JA for 1846. 

* Hübschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 204, however, compares thz with the Syr. laas, 
though deriving both from an Iranian original. See Lagarde, GA, 66, and Zimmern, 
Akkal, Fremdw, 13, who relates it to the Akk. nigu. Arm. fu, however, 
is a late borrowing from Arabic; see ZDMG, xlvi, 264. 
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N. Arabia of a.D. 31,1 where it has precisely this meaning of copy which 
we find for the Akk. nushu, and it was doubtless from this technical 
use of the word in N. Arabia that the word came into use in Arabic 
(Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 29). 


Se (Nasara). 

ji, 59, 105, 107, 114, 129, 134; iii, 60; v, 17, 21, 56, 73, 85; ix, 30; 
xxii, 17. 

Christians, 

This name occurs only in Madinan passages, and except for iii, 50, 


only in the plu. form. 
It is taken by the Muslim authorities as a genuine Arabic formation 


from na}, derived either from the name of the village 5 pol? which 


was the native village of Jesus, or from hai \ helpers, the name of the 


Disciples (cf. Sūra, iii, 45).3 

Sūra, v, 85, would seem conelusive evidence that the word was in 
use in pre-Islamic times, and indeed the word occurs not uncommonly 
in the early poetry. The question of the origin of the name, however, 
is exceedingly difficult to solve. 

The Talmudic name for Christians was ayi, a name derived 


probably from the town of Nazareth, though some would derive it 
from the name of the sect of Naraparoı.* It is possible that the 
Arabs learned this word from the Jews, though as the Jews used it 


more, or less as a term of contempt this is hardly likely. Also we find 
the Mandaeans calling themselves N’N1132,5 which may be from 


the Nafwparoı of the N.T., though, as it is difficult to imagine the 
Mandaeans wanting to be known as Christians, it may be that this 


1 CIS, ii, 209, 1.9; Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 453; Euting, Nab. Inachr., No. 12; 
Cook, Glossary, 82, and ef. Horovitz, JPN, 224. 

3 Yägüt, Mu‘jam, iv, 729; Raghib, Mufradät, 514; ath-Tha'labi, Qisas, 272. 

3 The Commentaries on ii, 59. See Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 17, and Sprenger, Leben, 
ii, 533, 

t Krause in JE, ix, 194. 

5 Lidzbarski, Manddische Liturgien, xvi ff.; Brandt, ERE, viii, 384. 

ê Lidzbarski, Z9, i, 233; Noldeke, ZA, xxxiii, 74, says; aber wie die Mandäer 
zu dem Namen Nasoraye gekommen sind, bleibt doch dunkel.“ Pallis, Mandaean 
Studies, 1926, p. 161, suggests that tho Mand, NN NX NY ia simply the Arabie „g Lai, 


which name was assumed by the Mandaeans in Islamic times to escape Muslim persecu- 
tion, and this is very likely the truth. 
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also represents the Nagapazot of Epiphanius and Jerome, who were 
a Judeo-Christian sect related to the Elkesites, and the name may have 
come to the Arabs from this source.? 

The most probable origin, however, is the Syr. bigs which 
represents the Na¢wpacot of Acts xxiv, 5, and was a commonly 
used designation of Christians who lived under Persian suzerainty.3 
As it was. from this area that the old Arm. twdpugh Was borrowed, * 


the case is very strong for the Ar. (S having come from the 


same source, 


G A (Namarig). 

Ixxxviii, 15. 

Cushions. 

Only in an early Sūra in a description of the delights of Paradise. 

al-Kindi, Risdla, 85, noted it as a loan-word from Persian, though 
it is not given as such by al-Jawäligt or as-Suyüti, It occurs not in- 
frequently in the early poetry for the cushion on a camel's back, and 
must have been an early borrowing, 

Lagarde, Symmicta, i, 60, pointed out that it is from the Iranian 
namr meaning soft. In the old Iranian we find namrä,? which gives 
Av. uc namra (Bartholomae, AIW, 1042, cf. Skt. WATT), 


and Phlv. D narm (West, Glossary, 240; Salemann, Manehacische 
Studien, i, 101), and from some Middle Persian form namr + the 


sufix 5 ak, it passed both into Aram. [PUM] and Ar. G es 
for which a plu. 8 Ar was then formed. 


Epiphanius, Panarion, xxix, and Jerome, Comment, on Matt. xii. 

2 Bell, Origin. 149; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540, thinks it was Heb. 

3 Horovitz, KU, 145, 146. Sco also Mingana, Syriac Influence, 96; Fischer, 
Glossar, 135. 

4 Hübschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 245; Arm. Gramm., i, 312. 

5 See also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 504, n. 

è Followed by Fraenkel, Focab, 8. 

? This form occurs in nemr in the Zaza dialect to-day (Horn, Grundriss, No. 1028), 
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> 
y (Nah). 
Occurs some fifty-three times, e.g. iii, 30; iv, 161; xt, 34. 


Noah. 
Some of the Muslim authorities would derive the name from 


oxi to wail,t though as al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 144, shows, it was com- 
monly recognized as of non-Arabie origin,” 

The story of Noah was well known in pre-Islamic days, and was 
often referred to by the poets, though as a personal name it apparently 
was not used among the Arabs before Islam.? 


The form of the Ar. a „ is in favour of its having come from the 


Syr. . ab rather than directly from the Heb. U.! 


2 4 
O (Nin). 
xxi, 87. 
Fish. 
Only in the title |} gl » given to Jonah, so that it is the equivalent 


of © PS wale in lxvii, 48, whence came the theory O yl 


| cs ght (Räghib, Mufradät, 531; LA, xvii, 320). 

It is a N. Semitic word, cf. Akk. nenu; Aram. NN; Syr. bas, 
and Phon. and late Heb. J. Guidi, Della Sede, 591, recognized that it 
was a loan-word in Arabic, and there can be little doubt that it was 
from the Syriac that it entered Arabic, though as the word is used in 
the early poetry it must have been an early borrowing.® 


Ay) De 309 Ua (Härüt wa Marit). 


li, 96. 
Härüt and Marit are the two fallen angels at Babylon who teach 
men Magic, 


1 Vide Goldziher, ZDMG, xxiv, 209. 

1 Vide also Jawhari, av. I» . 

$ Horovitz, KU, 146. 

i Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82. 

It possibly occurs as a proper name in the Safaite inscriptions; cf. Ryckmana, 
Noms propres, i, 138. 
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The philologers recognized the names as non-Arabic, aa is clear 
from al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 140.1 

Lagarde, GA, 15 and 169, identified them with the Haurvutät 
and Amorataét of the Avesta,2 who were known in later Persia as 
Khurdäd and Murdad,* and from being nature spirits became, names 
of archangels and were revered by the ancient Armentans as gods, 

This identification has been generally accepted,‘ though Nestle, 
ZDMG, lv, 692, wants to compare them with Khillit and Millit,5 and 
Halévy, JA, ixe ser., vol. xix, 148 fl. claims that Marat is the A papos 
of Enoch vi, 7, which he thinks in the original text may have read 
PVT. This, however, is unlikely in itself and is practically 
put out of the question by the fact that the better reading in that 
passage of Enoch is Papuapos. It is curious, however, that in the 
Slavonic Enoch (xxxiii, II, B), we find appearing the two angel names 
Orioch and Marioch,® 

Margoliouth, ERE, viii, 252, thought that the form of the names 
pointed to an Aramaic origin and would look on them as Aramaic 
personifications of mischief and rebellion, and Wensinck, EI, ii, 273, 
notes that Zoo is a common Syriac word for power or dominion, 
so it may be that there has been Aramaic influence on the transmission 
of the names to Muhammad. 


, 
a 
O (Härün). 
Occurs some twenty times, e.g. ii, 249; iv, 161; xxxvii, 114. 
Aaron. 


1 Vide Sachau’s notes, p. 63, and al-Khafiji, 183. 

* It had Doen earlier recognized ; cf. Boetticher. Horae aramaicae, Berlin, 1847 
P. 9, and Littmann says that Andreas independently of Lagarde had come to the same 
conclusion. On the spirits see Darmestotor, Haurratad et Ameretad, 1875. 

3 On this form of the name ace Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, 
ii, 214, n. 6. 

Littmann in Andreas Festschrift, 84; Tisdall, Sources, 99; Rudolph, AbAdn. 
gigkeit, 67, 75; Fr. Müller, in ZK, viii, 278. Marquart, Untersuchungen zur 


Geschichte von Eran, Philol. Suppl. x, i, 1905, p. 214, n. 6, suggests Phlv. soy 


haröt, and Seat amuri, which he would derive from O. Pers, karuvatäk and amrtaiah, 
See Herzfeld, Pas kuli, Glossary, 144. 

+ Burton, Nights, x, 130, claimed these as Zoroastrian, but Bergmann, MGWJ, 
xlvi, 531, compared them with the Talmudic Pm PSN. Horovitz, KU, 148, 
rightly insists that they could have had no influence on the Qur’änic forms. 

* See Littmann, op. cit., 83; Horovitz, KU, 147; JPN, 164, 165. 
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It always refers to the O.T. Aaron, though in xix, 29, where 
Muhammad makes his well-known confusion between Miriam the sister 
of Moses and Mary the mother of Jesus, the exegetes endeavour to 
show that some other Aaron is meant, 

The name was commonly recognized as foreign (LA, xvii, 326; 
al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 151; TA, ix, 367), but its origin is not at once 
apparent. The Hebrew form is MMN, which by interchange of 


the first and second letters, would give us 93 ola, as some have 


suggested. This interchange, however, is not necessary to explain it, 
for in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find that the usual ‚osor} 
has become (0501 by dropping the lightly pronounced initial 1,2 
and it was doubtless from this source that the word came into Arabic. 
It seems to have been known and used by the Arabs long before 
Islam.* 


? 
OUa (Haman), 

xxviii, 5, 7, 38; xxix, 38; xl, 25, 38. 

Haman. 

In the Qur’än, instead of being concerned in the story of Esther, 
he figures as a dignitary at the court of Pharaoh in Egypt during 
the time of Moses. 

Many of the early authorities recognized it ag a foreign name (al- 
Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 153; al-Khafaji, 207). There was an attempt by 


gome of the exegetes to make out that this LU was a different 


person from the Haman of the Esther story, whom they call O . 


as Geiger, 156, notes. There is no doubt, however, that by . 18 


meant the JANT of Esth. iii,“ and we may find the source of the con- 
fusion in xxix, 38; xl, 25, where he is associated with Korah, for in 
Rabbinic legends Haman and Korah were bracketed together. 
The probabilities are that the word came to the Arabs from Jewish 
sources. 
1 Syez, Eigennamen, 43; but see Horovitz, JPN, 161. 
2 Schulthess, Ler, 3, and of, the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, p. 51. 


® Horovitz, KU, 149; JPN, 162. 
* Bycz, Eigennamen, 41; Horovitz, KU, 149; Eisenberg, EI, ii, 246. 
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a 
45 se (Häwiya). 

ei, 6. 

The verse is early Meccan, and Häwiya is apparently one of the 
names of Hell. 

The passage reads: “and as for him whose balances are light— 
Häwiya is his mother. And who shall teach you what that is? It is a 
raging fire? 9 

The common explanation is that 4. gla is 5 ml: but this 


obviously depends on the ul AY at the end of the verse, and makes 
$ z 3 


the n difficult, 1 so some Commentators said that el in this passage 


means skull and that 4 gle is the participle of (S 5 to fall, the verse 


meaning that he was to be cast into me abyss (Zam. and ar-Razi in 
loc.).2 Others, however, insisted that e! must have its natural sense of 
$ 


mother, and 4 E must mean childless, as in the old poetry dal Cu sb 


means his mother is bereft of him“ (Tab. and A, xx, 250). 
Sprenger, Leben, ii, 503, claims that this latter was the only natural 
explanation of the word, and Fischer in the Nöldeke Festschrift, 1,33 ff., 
makes an elaborate defence of ıt.? If this is correct, then the two 
later clauses are meaningless, and Fischer takes them as a later inter- 
polation by someone who had no clue to the meaning.“ This is a tempt- 
ing solution, but a little difficult, as the concluding clauses are quite 
characteristic, and as Torrey points out (Browne Festschrift, 467}, 


the curious lengthened form of the pron. in 4.2 which is paralleled by 


such forms as 42 and 4 E in Ixix, is unlikely to have been the 


work of a later interpolator. 


1 The usual way aut is to mako «| mean of gl; cf. Shaikh Zade's super-com- 
mentary to Baid, in loc. 
2 BDB, 217, equate & sla meaning pit of heil with OP] a chasm; ef. Syr. loa 


a gulf or chasm, 
3 Hia arguments have been accepted by Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 33, and Casanova, 
Mohammed et la Fin du Monde, 153. 


4 Ho thinks that the 4 sl» gb was borrowed from Ixxxviii, 4. 
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Torrey’s own suggestion is that it isthe Heb. T disaster, occurring 
in Is. xlvii, 11, and Ez. vii, 26. Torrey thinks that this word would 
have been very frequently on the lips of the Jewa whom Muhammad 
met, “every educated Jew had it at his tongue’s end. The whole 
splendid passage in Isaiah may well have been recited to Muhammad 
many times, with appropriate paraphrase or comment in his own tongue, 
for his edification. The few hell-fire passages in the Hebrew Scriptures 
must have been of especial interest to him, and it would be strange if 
some teacher had not been found to gratify him in this respect 


p. 471. 
There are objections, however, to this theory. Neither of the O.T. 


passages mentioned above, though they do prophesy destruction, can 
strictly be called “ hell-fire passages, and the word neither in the 
Bible nor in the Rabbinic writings seems to have any connection with 
hell- fire , as the Quran certainly thinks it has, if we are to admit 
the authenticity of the whole passage. Moreover this Sūra is very early, 
much earlier than the time when he had much contact with the Jews, 
even if we could admit that the word was as constantly on Jewish lips 
as Torrey supposes. It would scem rather to have heen one of those 
strange words picked up by Muhammad in his contact with foreigners 
in Mecca in his early years, and thus more likely of Christian than of 
Jewish origin. One might venture a suggestion that it is connected 
with the Eth. hb which in the form h f. means the fiery red 
glow of the evening sky (ef. Matt. xvi, 2), and as u- means fire or 


burning coal. This at least gives us the connection with = ik, 


and the change of guttural is not difficult in Ethiopic where such 
changes are common. 


cy 3 (Wathn). 
xxii, 31; xxix, 16, 24. 
An idol. 
Used only in the plu. Js 
The word 4%® occurs in the S. Arabian inscriptions, and as this 
corresponds with the Eth. a3 (plu. M- “j) meaning idol, 
1 Mainz in Der Islam, xxiii, 300, suggests (Eo ol. 


3 JA, viie ger., vol. xix, p. 374; Rossini, Glossarium, 142. 
3 Cheikho, Nasraniya, 206, wrongly gives this us eh T. 


— 


, and only in fairly late passages. 
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we may agree with Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273, that the word came from 
S. Arabia. Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 249, however, thinks that it is 
perhaps connected with the Heb. JW" old, which may have been used 
as a term of abuse. 


a om 
823,3 (Warda). 


Iv, 37. 
Rose. 
The passage is eschatological and 5> ,3 means rose- red, referring 


to the colour of the sky, a meaning derived, of course, from the original 
sense of rose. 

It was very commonly recognized that it was a loan-word,! though 
it is curious that the philologers make no suggestion as to its origin, 
for it is obviously a borrowing from Persia. The primitive Indo- 
European root *urdho means a spiny tree, from which comes the Gk. 


podov = Fpodov, and the Av. wega» dur (Bartholomae, 


AIW, 1369), whence Arm. f wp rose? and Phlv. ug) varta 
(PPol, 228).° From the Iranian it was borrowed into Semitic,* where 
we find Aram. 877), Syr. ]350,° and from the Aram., as Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 11, noted, it passed into Arabic. As a proper name Ovapda, 
Obapò us is found in the N. Arabian inscriptions.® 


2 
4.33 (Wazir). 

xx, 30; xxv, 37. 

A minister, counsellor. 

Both passages refer to Aaron being given to Moses as his Wazir, 
where the reference is obviously to Ex. iv, 16. 


1 aa-Suyüti, Zig, 325; Mushir, i, 137; al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrad, 151: TA, ii, 531. 

® Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 244. So Sogd. wrd (Henning, Manichdisches 
Beichtbuch, 1937, p. 137) and Parthian wr (Henning, BSOS, ix. 88). 

3 Though some suspect the Phlv. form of being a reborrowing from Semitic, vide 
Horn, Grundrisa, 207; Frahang. Glossary, 77. Mod. Pers. borrowed back 3,35 from 


Arabic in Islamic times, 

* Of. Telogdi in JA, coxxvi (1935), p. 241. 

6 Cf. also tho Mand, N TN“, Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 56, and ef. Zimmern, 
Akkad. Fremdw., 55, for an even earlier borrowing. 

+ Wuthnow, Die semitischen Menschennamen in griechischen Inschriften und Papyri 
des vorderen Orients, 1930, p. 92; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 81. 
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The usual explanation of the word is that it is a form chen from 


53 to bear or carry, and thus means one who carries the burdens of the 
Prince (cf. Räghib, Mufradät, 542). Lagarde, Übersicht, 177, n., 


however, pointed out that it is an Iranian word, and in his Arm. 
Stud, § 2155, he derives it from the Phlv. be vidir, which originally 


meant a decree, mandate, command, but which later, as in the Dinkard, 
came to mean judge or magistrate.t This word, of course, is good Iranian, 
being from the Av. „ spel viéira meaning deciding,? which was 
borrowed into Arm. as Nn, and is related to the form behind the 


Mod. Pers. > or g judge*; . S or prefect,” and . 39, which is 


generally regarded as a loan-word from Arabic but which Bartholomae, 
AIW, 1438, rightly takes as a genuine derivative from the older 
Iranian word. 

The borrowing was doubtless direct from the Middle Persian, for the 
Syr. lato seems to be late and a borrowing from Arabic {PSm, 1061). 


fd U fd U (Yajaj wa Ma 

xviii, 93; xxi, 96. 

Gog and Magog. 

Both passages are reflections of Syriac legends concerning Alexander 
the Great, 
It was recognized very commonly that the names were non-Arabic 
(cf, al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 140, 156; al-Khafaji, 215; LA, iii, 28), and 
‘there was some doubt as to whether they should be read with Hamza 
or without. 

The names were apparently well known in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
and we find references to them in the early poetry, where the statements 
about them would indicate that knowledge of them came to Arabia 


West, Glossary, 237. It was a fairly common word, and enters into a number 
of compounds; cf. Nyberg, Glossar, 242. 

1 Bartholomae, AZW, 1438; Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, 450. 

3 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 248 ; Spiegel, Huzväresh Grammatik, Wien, 1856, 
p. 188, 

4 Vullers, Zex, ii, 1411. 

® Vullers, Lex, ii, 1000; Horn, Grundriss, 242; Hühschmann, Pers. Studien, 94. 
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from Christian eschatological writings The names, of course, were 
originally Heb. N and NVI, which in Syr. are N and V In 


the Syriac Alexander legend us generally spelled wo” which is 


a variant reading of the word in the Qur’än (Nöldeke, Qorans, 270). 
The Mandaean demons Hag and Mag, which Horovitz, JPN 163, quotes, 
are more likely to be derived from the Qur’än than the Qur’änic 
names from them. 


yo 
SD BU (Yagi). 
Iv, 58. 
Ruby. 


It was very generally recognized as a loan-word from Persian, 
Some Western scholars such as Freytag ® have accepted this at face 


4 


value, but the matter is not so simple, for the Modern Pers. sl is 


from the Arabic (Vullers, Lex, ii, 1507), and the alternative form ay | b, 


like the Arm. ft 1, is from the Syr. Ipanı.* 

The ultimate source of the word is the Gk. vakındos, used as a 
flower name as early as the Iliad,? and which passed into the Semitic 
languages, cf. Aram. PADD s; Syr. Mac, and into Arm. as 
e It was from Syr. [Asada that the word passed into 
Eth. as PNT," and with dropping of the weak J into Arabic. 

It occurs in the old poetry (cf. Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 119), and’ thus 
must have been an early borrowing. 


1 Noldeke, Alerauderroman, passim; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 95; Geiger, 74, 
however, would derive the names from Rabbime legend. See Horovitz, KU, 150. 

2 Cf. Budge’s edition of the metrical discourse of Jacob of Serug in ZA, vi, 357 ff. 

3 See on them Lidzbarski, Ginza, p. 154; Brandt, Mandaiache Schriften, p. 144. 

4 al-Jawiliqi, Mu‘arrab, 156; ath-Tha‘alibi, Figh, 317; as-Suyũti, Fig, 325; 
Mutaw, 47, 48; al-Khafaji, 216; 7A, i, 598, 

® Lexicon, sub voc. 

€ Noldeke in Bessenberger’s Beiträge, iv, 63; Brockelmann, ZDMG, xlvii, 7. 

7 Il, xiv, 348. Boissacq, 996, pointa out that the word is pre- Hellenic. 

è For other forms see Krauss. Griechische Lehnwörter, ii, 212. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 366. 

10 Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge, 40. 

u Fraenkel, Vocab, 6; Fremdw, 61; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90; Vollera, 
ZDMG, li, 305. Note also Parthian rund (Henning, BSOS, ix, 89). 

v 
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Ae — 


we, (Yakya). 

iii, 34; vi, 85; xix, 7, 13; xxi, 90. 

John the Baptist. 

Usually the Muslim authorities derive the name from the Arabic 
verb of similar form, and say that John was so called because of his 


quickening virtue, either in quickening the barrenness of his mother, or 
in quickening the faith of his people.! Some felt that Hey were com- 


— — 


mitted © an Arabic origin of the name by Süra xix, 80 oe} 0 


* 5 7 — 2 m . . . 
Ds Ti oe which, however, as Marracci pointed out,? is mercly 


a misunderstanding of Lk. i, 61, and there were some (e.g. Baid. on iti, 
34, and xix, 8) 3? who knew and admitted that it was a foreign name. 

We may be sure that the name came into Arabic from some 
Christian or Christianized source. 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 335, thought that perhaps it might have come 
from the Säbians, for in the Mandaean books we find the name in the 
form NIN" (Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, ii, 73), but the probability 
is that this form is due to Islamic influence.* is 

A more subtle theory is that it is a misreading for — which 


yon 


would be derived from the Syr. A. =. The primitive script had no 


vowel points, and sé might have been read — as easily as — 4 


This solution has much in its favour, and might be accepted were 
it not for the fact that we have epigraphical evidence from N. Arabia 
that in pre-Islamic times Christians in that arca were using a form NT”, 
probably derived from the Syriac.” Jaussen and Savignac found this 


1 Tab. on iii, 34, and ath-Tha‘iabi, Qisas, 262, 

5 Refufationes, 435. So Sayous, 27, n.; Palmer, Qoran, ii, 27, n.; Pautz, Offen- 
barung, 254. 

3 So al-Khafaji, 215; al-‘Ukbari, Imlā', i, 88. Zam. halts between two opinions. 

t Noideke, ZA, xxx, 159. 

s Noldeke noted that 7377‘, from which Qa war formed, can occur in a 
hypochoristic form NND, and ay a matter of fact "NTP or N does occur in late 
Jewish names, and Fraenkel, ZA N. iv, 337, and Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 96, n. B, 
have thought that „£ could be derived from this. Barth, Der Islam, vi, 126, n., and 
Mingana, Syriae Influence, 84, have rightly insisted, however, that the name is of 
Christian not Jewish origin. 

* Barth, op. cit.; Casanova, JA, 1924, p. 357; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 547; Cheikho, 
Nasräniya, 189: Torrey, Foundation, pp. 50, 51. 

? But see Lidzbaraki, Johannesbuch, ii. 73, and Rhodokanakis, IVZ RK M, xvii, 283., 
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form NYT? in a graffito at Al-'Alä,! and it is possibly found again 
in another inscription from the same area.? Jt would thus seem that 
Muhammad was using a form of the name already naturalized among 
the northern Arabs, though there appears to be no trace of the name 
in the early literature. 


+ ME te 
um paa (ag). 

i, 126-134 ; iii, 78; iv, 161; vi, 84; xi, 74; xii, 6, 38, 68; xix, 6, 
50; xxi, 72; xxix, 26; xxxviti, 45. 

Jacob. 

He is never mentioned save in connection with some other member 


of the Patriarchal group. 
There were some who considered it as Arabic derived from ae, 


but in general it was recognized as a foreign word, ef. al-Jawäligi, 155; 
Zam. on xix, 57; Baid. on ii, 29; as-Suyütt, Muzhir, i, 138, 140; 
al-Khafaji, 215. Apparently it was known among tle Arabs in pre-Islamic 
days.3 

Tt may havé come from the Heb, SPY", though the fact that 
Muhammad has got his relationship somewhat mixed 4 might argue 
that he got the name from Christian sources, probably from the Syr. 
Saas, which was the source of the name in the Manichaean frag- 
ments (Salemann, Manichaeisehe Studien, i, 86). 


tn 7. 

we gas (Yayhüth). 
lxxi, 23. 
Yaghuth. 


It is said to have been an idol in the form of a lion, worshipped 
among the people of Jurash and the Banü Madhhij.“ It would thus 


1 Mission archevlogigue, ii, 228. For the form TI see Euting, Sin. Inschr., 
No. 585; CIS, in, 1026. 

2 Lidzbarski, Nphemeris, iii, 296, and cf. Horovitz, KU, 151, for an inscription 
from Harrün. It is possible that a Jewish form YNY occurs in the Elephantine papyri 
(ef. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 81, l. 28), but the reading is not sure. 

3 Cheikho, Nasraniya, 234; Horovitz, KU, 153. Horovitz plays with the idea 
that it may have been a genuine old Arab name. Cf. JPN, 152, 

xi, 74, on which sco Hurgronjo, Verapreide Geschriften, i, 24. 

5 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82. 

* ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Asmim, p. 10; Wellhausen, Reste, 19 ff.; Ryckmans, 
Noms propres, i, 16, 
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appear to be of S. Arabian origin, and this is confirmed by the fact that 


we find FD in the Thamudic inscriptions, and "laodGos 
in Safaite ? and Thamudic,* 
The name would seem to mean helper (Yaqit, Mu jam, iv, 1022), 


and the S. Arabian 30 I means to help (cf. Ar. OC; Heb. MW; 
Rossini, Glossarium, 215). 


CE (Yagtin). 

xxxvii, 146. 

A gourd. 

The word occurs in the Jonah story for the gourd tree which 
Allah caused to grow up over the Prophet. The reference is obviously 


to the Biblical story in Jonah iv, 6-11, and Cb scems to be an 


attempt to reproduce the * of the Hebrew story. The word was 


apparently heard during an oral recitation of the story, and then 
reproduced from memory in this garbled form. 


~ 

Gerd) (Yagin). 
iv, 156; xv, 99; xxvii, 22; lvi, 95; Ixix, 51; Ixxiv, 48; cii, 5, I 
Certain. 
The simple verb . does not occur in the Quran, but we find 4 | 


ali, 3: v, 55, etc.; ihm ie! xxvii, 14; Ixxiv, 31, and the participles 


and crisa, besides tpat. 


At first sight it seems clearly to be a borrowing, for there is no 


Semitic v PP”, and yet we find both cre, and the verbal forms there- 
from used in the oldest poetry, so it must have come into the language 


1 D. H. Müller, Epigrapkiache Denkmäler aus Arabien, p. 10; Littmann, Entziffer- 
ung, 27, 32. It is possible that we have a parallel to the name in the Edomitish 
proper name wi in Gen. xxxvi, 18. 

t Dussaud et Macler, Voyage archeol. au Safa, p. 77; Wuthnow, Die semitischen 
Menschennamen, p. 56. 

3 Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 174; Hess, Entzifferung, Nos. 46, 67. 

4 So Torrey, Foundation, 52. 
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at an early date. The prevalent theory is that it is derived from 
Gk. e through the Aramaic.! elxch means image, likeness, 
similitude, and from eikova were borrowed the Aram. NNP”?; 
Syr. uod meaning image, picture. From Toas was formed a verb 
S to depict, describe, whence hie- and Ee mean character- 
istic. From some dialectal form of hom, the word must have passed 
into Arabic. i 


05 (Tann). 

vii, 132; xx, 39, 81, 97; xxviii, 6, 40; li, 40. 

Sea, flood, river. 

It is used only in the Moses story, and refers sometimes to the Nile, 
sometimes to the sea. It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 
Studien, 13),? though the early authorities were uncertain of its origin. 
al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 156, says it is Syriac, which was also the opinion 
of Ibn Qutaiba,* according to as-Suydti, fig, 326. as-Suyüti, how- 
evor, also. tells us that Ihn al-Jawzi said it was Hebrew and Shaidala 
that it was Coptic.s 

It apparently came to Arabic from Syriac Boa, as Fraenkel, Vocab, 
21, saw, though it may possibly have come into Arabic from some 
primitive non-Semitic source, The word clearly is not Semitic, for 
Heb. D; : phon. O°; Aram. Nf"; and Ras Bhamra O° cannot 


he explained from Semitic material, and the word is a loan-word in 
Egyptian jm; Coptic 1 K, 10.4, or eo, and in Akk. zamu. Às the 
word occurs in the old poetry and was an carly borrowing we cannot 
be absolutely sure that it was not primitive, having come into Arabic, 
as into the other Semitic languages, from some autochthonous source. 


a ae 

. (Yahid). 
li, 107, 114; iii, 60; v, 21, 56, 69, 85; ix, 30. 
The Jews. 


1 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273; Vollers, ZDMO, |, 617; li, 305, who depend, 
however, on a suggestion of Noldeke. 

2 Beside the much moro common PIPIN from ec. 

3 Cf. as-Suyüti, Muzhir, i, 130, and ZA, xvi, 134. 

Adab al-Katib, 527. 

> Mutaw, 55, 57. 

* So Fraenkel, Fremd, 231, quoting Nöldeke, and cf. Guidi, Delle Sede, 578. 
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We also find the form > 5 inii, 105, 129, 134, and the denominative 


verb sla, ii, 59; iv, 48, etc. 


The philologers recognized it as a foreign word, though they 
were uncertain whether to derive it from Hebrew ! or Persian.“ It is 
curious that anyone should have sought for a Persian origin, and yet 


Addai Sher, 158, accepts the theory, claiming that ole, >40, 123%, 


with the meaning of oh J cc „is from the Pers. . It is true 


that in Säyast-ne-Säyast, vi, 7, we find Phly. py Yahūt, and in Avestic 
the form po Yahüd, but these, like the éaytid of the Christian 


Soghdian texts (cf. Jansen’s “ Wérterverzeichnis ” to F. W. K. Müller's 
Soghdische Texte, p. 93), are obviously derived from the Aramaic. 
Hirschfeld, New Researches, 27, thinks that Muhammad's use of the 


verb ola shows that he got the word from Jewish Aramaic sources,‘ 


and not understanding it perfectly, gave it an Arabic etyrhology by 
connecting it with the root db to repent, which is the reason for the 


form > 5 beside > yg. The fatal objection to this theory, however, is 


that we find the form (S in the old poetry,’ so that it would have 


been well known in Arabia before Muhammad's day. Horovitz points 


out that in the Qur'an 2 4g, always means the Jews of Muhammad's 


day, the Jews of antiquity being referred to as Banü Isräil. 

The word Huf occurs in the S. Arabian inscriptions (Glaser, 394/5),° 
and Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, suggests that it came to the Hijaz from the 
South, which is very possible, though the ultimate origin, of course, 
will be the Jewish “TIT”. 


1 al-Jawällgi, Mu‘arrab, 157; ua-Suyiti, Iig, 326; al-Khafaji, 216. 

9 as-Suyiiti, Mutaw, 47. 

3 Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, 87, and the Paz. Zuhud in Shikand, Glossary. 
Cf. also Henning, Manichaica, tii, 66, 2 

So also p. 104; Beiträge, 15 ff.; Pautz, Offenbarung, 121; Grünbaum, ZDMG, 
xl, 285; Horovitz, KU, 154; Geiger, 113. 

5 Imru’l-Qaia, xl, 7 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 141), and see Margoliouth, Schweich 
Lectures, 79. See Ryckmans, Nome propres, i, 231, 299. 
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»3 3 
A (Yüsuf). 
Occurs twenty-two times in Süra xii, elsewhere only in vi, 84, and 
xl, 36. 
Joseph. 
The early authorities differed as to whether it was an Arabic 
* 


word derived from cal ora borrowing from Hebrew (ath-Tha‘labi, 


Qisas, 75). Zam. on xii, 4,in his usual vigorous style combats the theory 
of an Arabic origin, and al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab,155, also notes it as foreign. 

Geiger, 141, and Sycz, Eigennamen, 26, 27, would take it as a direct 
borrowing from the Heb. OY, but the Syr. awas or Eth. PAE 
might equally well have been the source. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 166, on the 
ground that in N. Arabia we should expect a form Yüsif rather than 
Yüsuf, would have the name derived from S. Arabia. If the Muslim 


legends about Dhü Nawäs can be trusted, the name A= . would have 


been known in S. Arabia, for they tell us that his name was Caw gt 


is * G. The name, however, appears to have been known also 


in the N., for we find a Yüsuf b. Abdallah b. Salim in Usd al Ghaba, 
v, 132.2 One suspects that the name came from Jewish sources rather 
than Christian. 


7 +s 

. (Yünus). 

iv, 161; vi, 86; x, 98; xxxvii, 139, 

Jonah. : 
He is also referred to as <a ra galo in lxviii, 48, and as.) gill 3 


in xxi, 87. — 
Some carly authorities endeavoured to derive it from um l, but 


Zam. on xii, 4, vigorously combats the view that the variant readings 


E 7. 2 4 
and , given by Jawhari, s. v. y I provide any ground for 
such a derivation, and al-Jawäligi, Mu‘arrab, 155; al-Khafaji, 215, give 


it as foreign. 


1 So al-Khafaji, 215, and see Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336. 
® Horovitz, KU, 154. 
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The form of the word is conclusive evidence that it came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.! The Heb. 1111” becomes ‘lwvas 
in the LXX and N.T., and Sprenger would derive the Arabic form 
directly from the Greek,? This is hardly likely, however, from what we 
know of the passage of Biblical names into Arabic, and as a matter of 


fact we find the final V both in the Eth. Pf n and in the, Christian- 


Palestinian taaa, which occurs regularly for the Edessene Haa or 
aa, Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 166, thinks that in N. Arabia we would expect 
a form Yünas and that Yünus is due to S. Arabian influence, but there 
is as little to this as to his similar theory of Yüsıfand Yiisuf. The fact 
that the Arm. {Jefzwb is from Syr., though from the classical 
dialect, would lead us to conclude that the Qur’änic form also came from 
Syriac. 

The name was possibly known among the pre-Islamic Arabs, though 
the examples collected from the literature are doubtful.’ 


1 This is admitted even by Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 56. Nee also Syer, Eigennamen, 
48; Horovitz, X I, 155; Mingana, Syriac influence, 83; Rudolph, Abhängigkeit, 47. 

Leben, ii, 32, and Margoliouth, ARE, x, 540. 

+ Schulthess, Lex, 82; Christ, Palast. Fragments (1905), p. 122. 

4 Hubschmann, Arm. framm., i. 295. 7 

5 Passages in Cheikho, Nasrünye, 234, 275, 276; and see Horovitz, Xf", 155; 
JPN, 170. 


ADDENDA 


. 32, lihe 3.—Unless the Nabatacan b a is intended to represent 


the Aram. NN; Syr. b3] (cf. Heb, "IR: N: 
Eth. ACB). 


. 94, line 8.—Akk. u-dun-tum. Rather atünu from Sumerian 
udūna: cf. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 55 b. 


121, line 7.—It is possible that the Heb. OANT, Aram. NIANI, 
Tois are borrowed words, and an Egyptian origin has 
been suggested (ZDMG, xliv, 685 ; xlvi, 117). 


. 123, line 5. PSm. 751 gives this as the form in Man- 
daean: the normal Syriac form is 1 (PSm. 696). 


. 179, dine 9-993. The nën must have been pronounced 


originally in this word, as it is from 533. See on it 
Fraenkel, Fremdw. 133. 


. 186, n. 1.—RBoth the noun and the verb are found in this technical 


sense in the old poetry : cf. al-A‘shä, Diwan (ed. Geyer), 
lxvi, 9. 
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Sumarian 


balag 229 
gida 241 
gute 249 
Pura-nun 222 
wüns 297 
uru 236 


abdu 209, 210 
agarru 40 
agrs 40 
annt 112 
Atrahans 52 
atünu 297 
Bab-ilu 74 
bani 83 
barg 76 
bidru 79 
bussuru 80 
danu 132 
dariku 130 
dèine 132 
edinu 212 
emsiu 216 
eteu 211 
gannab 104 
gittu 4241 
habt 107 
hakamu 111 
jamu 203 
imde 216 
kabärı 248 
kann 285 
kihu 241 
used 249 
Maguéu 259 
makirtu 274 
munzigu 64 
miudkénw 264 
nepäsu 273 
nasu 279 
nazity 278 


INDICES 


niis 279 
nunu 282 
nushu 279, 280 
palage 229 
pardisy 224 
pusdru 93 
Gru 221 
pHakku 230 
pilaggu 229 
pilu 231 
piru 291 
Purit 222 
Puratin 222 
Saba’ 160 
Saba 160 
sadinnu 180 
sähiru 166 
stpanna 172 
sudinne 180 
sigu 183 
aura 201 
salmu 199 
siditu. 147 
sabiru 80 
dakänu 173 
Kalamu 62 
dalätu 176 
darsarratu 176 
datäru 170 
Jawiru 180 
seu 158 
dewiru 180 
dikaru 27, 172 
gubultu 179 
tatäru 95 
tamgaru 00 
takmaru 90 
tindru 04 
tittu 97 
tubugåti 205 
tubugia 205 
tabbi'u 204 
tébitu 88 
ia 204 
fimbu’y 205 


uduntum 94, 297 


ummate 69 
zakü 152 
zihinite 148 
aiditu 147 


Hebrew 


N 43 
IN 43 
EINER 45, 46 
OTR 50, 51 
PITIN 130 
SAN 127 
PAIN 284 
Ne 72 
om, 71 
DMR 72, 73, 184 
NN 35 
In 73 
POR 35 
TON 66 
DTN 67 
TOR 68 
TON 68 
d ον al 
WYR 55 
DVR 69 
ADR 55 
en 69 
pnox 60 
PN 88 
M, TSN 297 
n 53 
baa u 
mana 85 
“na 78 
129 
vn 81 
nya 86 
vo 34 
mda 83 
pI 84 
y 82 
R3 76 
R 76 
76 
ya 25 
1272 75 
Wa 79, 80 
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Na 80 
Sea 100 
mm 105 
u 288 
Yan 25) 
D) 241 
Bm 105 
ma 91 
mb. 98 
mda 97, 98 


TTY n 104, 212, 224 


nu 104 
m 123, 251 
TIT, THT 128 
pnt 131 
77 132, 133 
ponn 130 
* 129 
32, 129 
porn 70 
mn 285, 288 
Tom 284 
Son 271 
Warn 80 
m 156 
flat 135, 152 
m 157 
N 140 
Nr 156 
ban 107 
Jan 50 

an 117 
“m 120 
amn 121, 297 
In 126 
m 110 
ROM 110, 123 
mon 110 
MN. 245 
Dan 111 
msn 111 
pon 124 
San 125 


m 112 
Jun 51 


n 112 
n s 
pn 112 
m 115 
yon 110. 123 
dy m 283 
don 37 
vnd 204 
nya 205 
sau 205 
ayo 203 
“THT 294 
mm 219 
NY 200 
N 290 
pnp 200 
mr 296 
HOY 64, 295 
a 293 
apy" 64, 291 
phy 60 
we 220 
vu 220 
mr 60 
Ry 64 * 
287 
N GT, 64 
129 248 
m 247 
OND 245 
18 
ROD 249 
“HD 230 
Unia 229 
ans 248 
mo 254 
dW 255 
W 259 
yun 289 
rm 20 
APT 261 
um 36 
m 70. 268 
“IAM 25, 149 
Som 275 
non 288 


non 269 
non 268 
JD 257 
op 271 
m 271 
Ton 70 
poon 265 
pon 265 
Ton 256 
pym 267 
nnsa 193 
masa 266 
Rp9 234 
Dan 2862 
mein 275 
don 258 
men 257, 258 
Yon 268 
MRI 277 
NS) 276 
In 278 
282 
278 
m 2382 
mem 278 
nom 278 
nb) 279 
1291 209 
1d 183 
7 180 
mame 181, 182 
ind 139 
„d 201 
TO 186 
d 172 
po 172 
d 149, 171 
Jay 209, 210 
ay 210 
212 
wny 214 
ow 209 
W 292 
Seip 214 
214 
Nux 214 
mry 214 
Ty 267 


INDICES 


236 
wey 218 
by 216 
PINT OY 50, 85 
Toy 216 
dy 217 
ss 213 
wy 219 
pry 211 
nb 222 
wo 36, 221 
109 55 
D 230 
Sop 90 
dw 223, 224 
vw 223 
wo 218 
DPD 181, 226, 
227, 228 
np 223 
WD 92 
pl 195 
APTS 194 
ms 202 
NS 201, 207 
png 55 
ATY 147 
ner 198 
nbg 199 
TS 180 
Dp 245 

mp 292 
Mp 231, 232 
mp 236 
y 236 
yup 238 
X IND 136 
DNI 136 
yy 145 
9 136 
ped 143 
wo 46, 47, 190 
rar 173 
1 6 177 
181 
e 185 
Sint 204 
Raw 160 
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page 57 
Mad 182 
neaw 179 
"ay s 
nav 181 
aw 87 
vwd 182 
pw 183 
mad 174 
you 173 
SoU 37, 172 
1 218 
poe 178 
poe 176 
pow 62 
moe 178 
Deo, 6 176 
m oe 184 
nd 159 
NyW 168 
W 180 
men 96 
ran 88 
Naum 96 
nnn 33 
arn 88 
un 94 
mn 54,55 


Phconieian 
PR 104 
den of 
dot 6. 

DN 40 

e 72 
R3 76 
1 75 

p 104 
DRITT 130 
Not 135, 152 
mt 157 
Dm 112 
pon 125 
Įm 112 
vab 205 
a 293 

h 247 
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ana 240 
Run 269 
pon 265 
Pape 172 
n 278 
m 282 
nen 278 
733 209, 210 
[m 214 
"Hy 216 
N 221 
PTs 104 
de 199 
mp 236 
33 137 
173 
e 62 
Tudvc 195 
mn s 


Ras Shamra 


Wa 8 
p 104 
nt 157 
Dan 111 
Non 124 
WT 126 
"mb 205 
p 293 
m 247 
9 245 
NOD 240 
5p, Aap vse 
20 137 
poe 175 


Moabitish 
“p 238 


Aramaic 
RTR 49 
“UN 40 
TDW, NOIR 69 
Rent 69 
mans 71 


RON 96 
NN 61 
RPN 43 
TPR 293 
nx 66 
ROUAN 259 
RAIN 43 
NOW 190 
Ne 196 
N. N 196 
RTUPR 208 
INN 138 
WN 207 
AN 73 
NNN 73, 184 
NINN 94 
Rua 74 
na 81 
na 84 
N 35, 80 
NWI 86 
n 279 
pn 70 
x- 76 
NTA si 
mya 86 
yoo 34 
NIVRID 84 
NIA 8 
psa 81 
N 76 
ADN 76 
KIA 76 
mia 76 
ma 73 
No 75 
NO) 99 
NY 101 
NIN 99 
Nu 105 
zm 251 
Nan 261 
NUN 241 
Di 241 
wom 154 
N 91 
derne 98 
xu 104 


INDICES 


RTA 108 
m 251 

Nm 123, 251 
RPV 251 
Nm 104 
pnt 131, 160 
NT 132, 133 
7 134 
NOT 135, 152 
ST 135 
0997 130 
DIT 129 
yon 70 
RTN 287 
N.] 150 
ar 155 

ur 155 
BR 155 
Km 147 
Kant 150 
m 155 
mr 155 
NAT 157 
NOt 152 
Mat 153 
xmar 153 
2 152 
NW 154 
NY 107 
zm 117 
Nam 117 
RPI 124 
Sin 116, 120 
NV 126, 179 
pra pon 283 
arn 112 
NOT 110 
mon 111 
gon 111 
mom 111 
Nnaan 111 
Non 125 
xm 112 
pn 112 
ton 110 
Jun 109 
Dean 122 
num 160 


mann 121 
Norm 297 
yap 204 
919 205 
dio 207 
STD 207 
NUP 205 
NID 208 
RAO 203 
nwy 203 
NWD 203 
Nr 200, 291 
vn’ 291 
N” 293 
RNP” 293 
perp" 289 
wo 220 
325 248 
N37 247 
Rum 247 
Kan 252 
RTS 215 
NOI 245 
won 249 
ND 238 
N 252 
92 245 
NOD 2455 
> 25 
19 106 
Rd 233 
ROD 249 
NO SD 237 
ans 248 
Kan 249 
Nrris 254 
m> 253 
RIND 256 
Dun 259 
Sym 179, 297 
NI 261 
NID 273 
vr 36 
ow 275 
pen 264 
m 263 
70 


KIND 69 
xn 268 
RMY 271 
wo 269 
samy 273 
Non 263 
RID 265 
RYM 281 
pn 141 
RIPE 265 
xp 258 
Anna 257 
NNN 277 
N' 276 
x 282 
NNOV 279 
ben 280 
wm 278 
RAMI 278 
pW 231 
nor 279 
OD] 273 
TO 163 
NND 163 
NTO 163 
NOD 180 
RO 187 
RAN 166 
RINO 169 
d 190 
UVYYO 196 
RTO 187 
Nod 266 
yoo 177 
xd 77 
DROO 158 
NyDD 172 
Nr D’ 172 
ws 172 
39 171 
RDO 171 
ao 168 
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Näyakaratna : a commentary on the Nyāyaratnamālā 
of Pärthasärathi Misra by Ramanuja of the Präbhäkara 
School: edited by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri of the 
Orientul Institute, Baroda, 1937 ER e 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhandars 
raten : edited from the notes of the late Mr. C. D. 

alal, M. A., by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. I, 1937 

Gapitatilaka : of Sripati with the commentary of 
Simhatilaka, a non-Jain work on Arithmetic with a 
Jain commentary : edited by H. R. Kapadia, M. A., 1937 

The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran : showing the extent 
of borrowed words in the sacred text: compiled by 
Lrofesgor Arthur Jeffery of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Cairo, 1938 A 2% Pe oe Si 

Tattvasangraha : of Säntaraksita with the commentary 
of Kamalagila : translated into English by Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, 3 vols., vol. I, 1937 

viläsa: of Hamsa Mitthu: forms an elaborate 
defence of the various mystie practices and worship : 
edited by Swami Tribikrama Tirtha and Mahamaho- 
padhyayn Hathibhai Shastri, 1937 85 Laie taht 

Süktimuktävall: a well-known Sanskrit work of 
Anthology, of Jalhana, a contemporary of King Krsna’ 
of the Northern Yadava Dynasty (a.D. 1247): edited 
by Pandit E. Krishnamacharya, Sanskrit Päthasälä, 
Vadtal, 1938 a . x 855 


II. BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 

Nätyasästra : edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vols., 
vol. III. 

Mänasolläsa or Abhilasitärthacintämani, edited by G. K. 
Shrigondekar, M. A., 3 vols., vol. II. 

Alamkäramahodadhi : a famous work on Sanskrit 
Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Süri at the request 
of Minister Vastupäla in A.D. 1226: edited by 
Lalchandra B. Gandhi of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 

Dvädasäranayacakra : an ancient polemical treatise 
giving a résumé of the different philosophical systems 
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with a refutation of the same from the Jain standpoint 
by Mallavadi Suri with a commentary by Simhasuri 
Gani: edited by Muni Caturvijayaji. 

Krtyakalpatarı : of Laksmidhara, minister of King 
Govindachandra of Kanauj; edited by Principal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

Brhaspati Smrti, being a reconstructed text of the now 
lost work of Brhaspati: edited by Prineipal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental Institute 
Baroda : compiled by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Srauta, 
Pandit, Oriental Institute Baroda, 12 vols., vol. II 
(Srauta, Dharma, and Grhya Siitras). sais 

vänala-Kämakandalä ; a romance in old Western 
Rajasthani by Ganapati, a Käyastha from Anod : edited 
by M. R. Majumdar, M.A., LL.B. 

Tattvopaplava : a masterly criticism of the opinions of ske 
prevailing Philosophical Schools by Jayarāsi: edited by 
Pandit Sukhalalji of the Benares Hindu University. 
Anekantajayapataka : of Haribhadra Suri (e. A. b. 1120) 
with his own commentary and Tippanaka by Muni- 
chandra the Guru of Vadideva Būri: edited by H. R. 
Kapadia, M.A. 

Parama-Samhita: an authoritative work en the 
Päficharätra system; edited by Dewan Bahadur 8. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, of Madras. 


III. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 


Prajüäpäramitäs : commentaries on the Prajiiapira- 
mitä, a Buddhist philusophical work; edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols., vol. IT. 

Sqktisangama Tantra: comprising four books on Kili, 

Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnamasta: edited by B. 
Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 4 vols., vols. II- IV. 

Nätyadarpana : introduction in Sanskrit giving an account 
of the antiquity and usefulness of the Indian drama, 
the different theories on Rasa, and an examination of 
the problems raised by the text, by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., 
vol, II. 

Gurjararäsävali : a collection of several old Gujarati 
Rasas ; edited by Messrs, B. K. Thakore, M. D. Desai, 
and M. C. Modi. 

Tarkabhägä : a work on Buddhist Logic, by Moksikara 
Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery: edited with a 
Sanskrit commentaſ by Pandit Embar Krishnama- 
charya of Vadtal. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda : compiled by the Library staff, 12 vols., vol. III 
(Smrti MSS.). 


